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IN1R0DUCTI0N TO SUB-UNIT ON THZ HISTORY OF 
WESTERN EUROPE 



This resource unit includes far more than any teacher can use with one class. 
Teachers will have to select from it in terms of the general criteria suggested for 
the course in the eleventh grade guide. Several aHditional recommendations are made 
here. First, the Center's staff recommends that, after pupils have studied intro- 
ductory section (Part A) they turn to the Middle Ages, thus skipping the section on 
earlier times. The Middle Ages will provide pupils with a chance to study life in 
a period prior to the many great changes which have altered life so drastically in 
modern times. Moreover, historians today tend to emphasize far more than in earlier 
years the medieval sources for many important characteristics of the Western World. 
The cor tr ibut ions of Greece and Rome to Western Europe are seen more as a consequence 
of diffusion than as the direct antecedents of modern Western Europe. Therefore, it 
would be possible to treat the ancient period with an informal lecture, emphasizing 
the rmportance of some of the contributions which diffused to the Germanic tribes of 
Western Europe and were combined by them with their own traditions to produce a new 
culture. The major goals of this unit can be taught as easily by beginning with a 
depth study of the Middle Ages as with the study of the earlier period. To do so 
would also make it easier to reduce drastically the amount of material covered with- 
in this sub-unit. However, the Center has included suggestions for teaching the 
earlier period for those teachers and school systems in which there are strong feel- 
ings that such material must be taught. This sub-unit attempts to show how the ma- 
terial can be fitted into the format of the unit and course and used to teach the 
major objectives of the sub-unit. 

Second, it should be remerrbered that pupils who have come through the Center's 
tenth grade course will have studied American history and ways in which some of 
the topics treated in Part F affected the United States. They will have looked at 
Influences of the Enlightenment, at mercantilism, and at the industrial revolution 
and its effects upon the United States. Therefore, this section of the unit can 
be cut more drastically than some of the others if pupils have studied the earlier 
course. It also makes it easier to teach the political theme (Part E) prior to the 
soc ial -economic theme (Part F), rather than reversing the two themes as would be 
possible. 
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lt should be noted that this unit emphasizes cultural change and cont 
factors making for change and for persistence of cultural traits The uni 
built to help pupils analyze similarities and differences in cul*:ure among 
France, and Germany. Such an analysis should heip explain why Germany bee 
tatorship in the 1930's when the other two countr ies d id not. It should a 
students understand differences in the present-day political, social, and 
s /stems of the three countries. 

The analysis of similarities, on the other hand, should help students 
the culture area of Western Europe fro»Ti other culture areas which they wil 
ing the year. 

The number of objectives for this sub-unit seems very large. However 
er should remember that almost all of the generalizations and skills have 
in earlier grades through different content. Earlier courses have also be 
to teach most of the attitudes. Therefore, It should not be difficult to 
generalizations in terms of the content of this unit or to review skills s 
objectives. 
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should be noted that this unit emphasizes cultural change and continuity and 
'taking for change and for persistence of cultural traits The unit Is also 

help pupils analyze similarities and differences in cul*:ure among Britain, 
and Germany. Such an analysis should help explain why Germany became a dic- 
p In the 1930's when the other two countries did not. It should also help 

understand differences in the present-day political, social, and economic 
of the three countries. 

analysis of similarities, on the other hand, should help students distinguish 
jre area of Western Europe from other culture areas which they will study dur- 
year. 

number of objectives for this sub-unit seems very large, hlowever, the teach- 
d remember that almost all of the generalizations and skills have been taught 
er grades through different content. Earlier courses have also been developed 
\ most of the attitudes. Therefore, it should not be difficult to test these 
zations in terms of the content of this unit or to review skills suggested as 
es. 
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OBJECTIVES 

The sub-unit on history should make progress toward developing the following: 



Genera 1 izat ions 

!• Although culture Is always changing, 
nany eTei,ients persist for long peri- 
ods of time, 

a. Culture traits may change through 
a process of diffusion. 

K) People who ere in contact with 
each other are likely to bor- 
row cultural traits from each 
other. 

2.) Migration of people from one 
part of the world to another 
involves the movement of cul- 
ture and material objects, 
thus resulting In changes fn 
the area to v/hich people mi- 
grate, 

b» Culture traits may change through 
a process of innovation from with- 
in, 

c» Persistence of cultural traits may 
be the result of *..the lack of 
exposure to conditions which fur- 
ther change. 

d. Some values are conducive to 
change; some make planned change 
difficult. 



1) When people have adopted a fa 
tic attitude, change is much 
li^^ely than in societies wher 
people believe that "a high c 
of mastery over nature and sc, 
dit ion^ is poss ible/' 

2) Tradi.^ional societies, which 
tradition for guidance and do 
come technological change, 
slow rates of econc^ic growtfi 

e. Change is likely to occur more re 
the less basic, less emotionally 
more instrumental or technical as 
culture (e.g. tools, tactics, etc 
in such things as basic values. 

1) Supernatural beliefs involve 
of behavior which are usually 
resistant to change. 

f. Certain aspects of the social str 
may inhibit marked social change 
novation. 

g. Changes in one aspect of a societ 
have effects on other aspects; c\r 
will ramify whether they are tec^ 
In social organization. In Ideolc 
whatever else is a part of the ci 
system. 
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OBJECTIVES 

tory should make progress toward developing the following: 



1) When "people have adopted a fatalis- 
tic attitude, change is much less 
likely than in societies where the 
pc^ople believe that ^'a high degree 

of mastery over nature and social con- 
d i t ions is poss ible^ " 

2) Traditional societies, which look to 
tradition for guidance and do not wel- 
come technological change, have very 
slow rates of economic growth. 

e. Change Is likely to occur more rapidly in 
the less basic, less emotionally charged, 
more instrumental or technical aspects of 
culture (e.g. tools, tactics, etc.) than 
in such things as basic values. 

1) Supernatural bel iefs involve complexes 
of behavior which are usually very 
resistant to change. 



: is always changing, 
:rs i St for long peri- 



ls may change through 
diffusion. 

10 are in confccict with 

are likely to bor- 
jral traits from each 



} of people from one 
he world to another 
the movement of cul 
material objects, 
jlting In chanqes in 
to which people mi- 



:s may change through 
innovation from with- 



-yf cultural traits may 
: of . • • the lack of 
Conditions which fur- 



ore conducive to 
lake planned change 
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f. Certain aspects of 
may Inhibit marked 
novat i on. 



the social structure 
social change and in- 



g. Changes in one aspect of a society will 
have effects on other aspects; changes 
will ramify whether they are technological 
in social organization. In ideology, or 
whatever else Is a part of the cultural 
system. 
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1) All Institutions in a so- - 
ciety are interrelated; because 
of this I nterre lat ionsh fp , a 
change in one institution is 
likely to affect other Institu- 
tions, 

h^ People usually do not discard a cul- 
tural trait completely; they are 
more likely to modify it to fit in- 
to new s i tuat ions , 

i. Even when a major reorganization of 
a society and its culture takes 
place, not all of the culture is 
completely modified, 

2, Each culture is unique. 

3, A given culture is an Integrated whole, 
based on fundamental postulates or 
values^ 

^« In all societies people are expected 
to behave In certain ways and are 
taught that certain things are good 
and certain things are bad, 

a. Members of a group influence the 
behavior of other members by set- 
ting up and enforcing norms for 
proper behavior; they even Influ- 
ence the perceptions of other mem- 
bers , 

b. Discrimination against a minority 
group tends to is olate members of 
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the group end promote!^ 
of their cultural vak 

5. The existence of culture is x 
man's ability tc use symbols 
tion. Language enables man t 
experiences continuous and tc 
VI0U5 experience with problen 
lems beyond actual physical e 
makes the cumulat iveness of c 
s ible, 

a. Language facilitates conm 
the development of an on-< 
and reasoning. 

b. Writing facilitates commuf 
the cumul at iveness of cuH 

6. Man uses his physical enviroi 
of his cultural values, perc< 
level of technology. 

a. The significance of locat 
upon cultural development 
in and outside of a count 

b. The topography of a regio 
limitations given a speci 
technology;^however , men 
to overcome many of the e 
t ions. 

7. Every economic system faces 
U^ck of enough productive re 
•..Jtisfy all human wants. ({ 
aie iised to satisfy one want 
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11 institutions in ^ so- : 
iety are Interrelated; because 
f this interrelationship, a 
hange in one institution is 
ikely to affect other Institu- 
! ons» 

e usually do not discard a cul- 
trait completely; they are 
likely to modify it to fit in- 
w s ituat ions . 

vhen a major reorganization of 
iety and its culture takes 
, not all of the culture Is 
etely mod if led. 

ture is unique. 

culture Is an integrated whole, 
fundamental postulates or 



ocieties people are expected 
e in certain ways and are 
hat certain things are good 
ain things are bad. 

jrs of a group influence the 
;ior of other members by set- 
up and enforcing norms for 
\r behavior; they even Influ- 
the perceptions of other mem 

imination against a minority 
') tends to isolate members of 



the group and promotes retention 
of their cultural values and norms, 

5. The existence of culture is dependent upon 
man's aoility to use symbols in communica- 
tion.^ Language enables man to mak^^ his 
experiences continuous and to apply pre- 
vious experience v/ith problems to new prob- 
lems beyond actual physical experience; it 
makes the cumu lat iveness of culture pos- " 
sible. 

a. Language facilitates communication, 
the development of an on-going culture, 
and reasoning, 

b. Writing facilitates communication and 
the cumulat iveness of culture. 

6. Man uses his physical environment In terms 
of his cultural values, perceptions, and 
level of technology. 

a. The significance of location depends 
upon cultural developments both v;Ith- 
Jn and outside of a country. 

b». The topography of a region m present 
limitations given a specific level of 
technology; however, men have learned 
to overcome many of the earlier limita- 
tions. 

7. Every economic system faces scarcity or a 
Ic^ck of enough product i\^e resources to 
>.jtlsfy all human wants. (If resources 
are used to satisfy one want, they cannot 
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be used to satisfy another. Only when 
resources are unemployed, wiM more 
expenditures on one thing, lead to the 
production of more of something else.) 

8. At any specific time, the total eco 
nomic output is affected by the quan- 
tity and quality of productive resour- 
ces (land or natural resources, labor 
and capital goods), by the leve! of 
technology, and by the efficiency of 
the organizational structure. 

a. Output is affected by the quality 
as well as the quantity of natural 
resources. 

b. Output can be increased by the de- 
velopment of tools and power to re- 
place manpower, 

c. The technology of a society may be 
made more efficient both by the 
Introduction of new machines and 
tools and by the way In which pro- 
duction is organized. 

1 ) New technological developments 
bring improved efficiency to 
tools and machines and Increased 
labor productivity. 

2) Oucput can be Increased by a 
more efficient combination of 
productive resources (by the 
way in which production is or- 
ganized. ) 
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a) Divj'^ *on of labor and 
Ization make possible 
production. 

d. The use of large amounts of Ci 
outlay for machines and build 
make possible the reduction o 
per unit If they are fully em 
however, they make adjustment 
cl ine in demand more difficuli 

9. Regardless of the kind of econom 
societies usually go through rou< 
same stages of economic growth, I 
these stages may not be clearly i 
from each other. 

The transitional s age prior i 
industrial ization sees the gr^ 
factors which upset traditions 
ci>d practices, give rise to mc 
able attitudes toward technoh 
change and businessmen, create 
markets, lead to more accumulc 
savings, lead to increased pr< 
in agriculture and mining, lec 
proved transportation systems 
rise to the establishment of I 
other financial institutions, 
though not all of these factoi 
needed to bring about rapid ir 
ization. ' 

b. During the period of rapid \ni 
ization (or what some have cai 
takeoff stage), there Is an er 
upon technological developmeni 



a) Division of labor and special- 
ization make possible increased 
product ion, 

d. The use of large amounts of capital 

outlay for machines and buildinj (etc.) 
mal<e possible the reduction of costs 
per unit If they are fully err.ployed; 
however, they make adjustment to a de- 
cline in demand more difficult. 

Regardless of the kind of economic system, 
societies usually go through roughly the 
same stages of economic growth, even though 
these stages may not be clearly separated 
from each other. 

The transitional s age prior to rapid 
iadustrial izat ion sees the growth of 
factors which upset traditional beliefs 
ci>d practices, give rise to more favor- 
able attitudes toward technological 
ch,ange and businessmen, create larger 
markets, lead to more accumulation of 
savings, lead to increased productivity 
in agriculture and mining, lead to im- 
proved transportation systems, and give 
rise to the establishment of banks and 
other financial institutions. Most, 
though not all of these factors, are 
needed to bring about rapid industrial- 
ization. 

b^ During the period of rapid industrial- 
ization (or what some have called the 
takeoff stage), there is an emphasis 
upon technological development, In- 



vestment in capital goods, and the 
development of new industries. 

10, The fundamental difference between eco- 
nomic systems is In how and by whom the 
basic economic decisions over alloca- 
tion of resources are made rather than 
in who owns the resources ♦ 

!!♦ In a number of societies neither the 

government nor a market system is impor- 
tant in affecting how resources should 
be allocatoo. Such economic systems 
are based i jrgely upon tradition and re- 
ciprocal relationships which have grown 
up in the past. In all systems recip- 
rocal relationships are combined with 
a market system or a command system, 

12^ In a private enterprise system, it is 
the market which permits buyers and 
sellers to deal with one another, which 
translates demand and supply into a 
price system, and which is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the way in which basic 
economic questions are worked out. 
The market serves to determine largely 
what shgll be produced, how it shall 
be produced, and who shall get what 
part of the production (or national in- 
come.) In other words, the market fs 
the main allocating device. However, 
government policies and factors which 
interfere with perfect compet i t Ion also 
affect the allocation of resources. 



a. Prices are affected by suf 
mand. (If the money supp 
while the supply of goods 
same, the demand for goods 
r i ses , ) 

1) Other things being eqt 
of a good rises when t 
in short supply as corr 
demand for the good ar 
the supply of the gooc 
than the demand at the 
price, 

a) V/age rates are afi 
supply and demand 

2) Other things being eqt 
er the price for a goc 
uct, labor, capital), 
the quantity which wl ] 
ava i lable for sale. 

b. Adjustment of a supply to 
hampered by factors whfch 
mobility of productive res 

c. In a competitive system, n 
producers and consumers dc 
perfect knowledge of price 
ity of goods and methods i, 
to reduce costs; consequer 
ket system does not always 
practice as described in t 
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•opmerit of new industries, 
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the production (or national in- 
Jn other words, the market is 
allocating device. However, 
nt policies and factors which 
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a. Prices are affected by supply and de- 
mand, (If the money supply increases 
while the supply of goods remains the 
same, the demand for goods usually 

r i ses , ) 

1) Other things being equal, the price 
of a good rises when the good is 

in short supply as compared to the 
demand for the good and falls when 
the supply of the good is larger 
than the demand at the existing 
pr ice, 

a) Wage rates are affected by the 
supply and demand for labor, 

2) Other things being equal, the high- 
er the price for a good (a prod- 
uct, labor, capital), the larger 
the quantity which will become 
avai lable for sale. 

b. Adjustment of a supply to demand is 
hampered by factors which decrease the 
mobility of productive resources, 

c. In a competitive system, many of the 
producers and consumers do not have a 
perfect knowledge of prices and qual- 
ity of goods and methods used by others 
to reduce costs; consequently, the mar- 
ket system does not always work out In 
practice as described in theory. 
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d. Collective bargaining enables workers 
to agglomerate their bargaining power 
in dealing with employers. 

e. Government policies affect the opera- 
tion of the market, 

1) Government policies toward monop- 
olies and restrictive practices 
affect business activity both 
directly by affecting prices and 
output and indirectly by affect- 
ing income distribution. 

2) 



3) Government taxation policies af- 
fect who gets what share of the 
nat ional Income. 

k) Government spending on goods and 
services and for transfer pay- 
ments (pensions, social security, 
welfare) may ma^^e up for a lack 
of demand by the private sector 
and bring a rise in business 
activity. 

13# In general > people wish to sell their 
labor, land, or capital for the highest 
Incomes possible in order to obtain the 
largest amount of desired goods and ser- 
vices possible. 



14. Levels of living are affected by 
amount of goods and services mon 
comes can buy, not just by chang 
money incomes which may be offse 
changes in prices. 

a, living levels do not rise unl 
put of production grows at a 
rate than population, 

b. In' he long run a rise in ree 
will be achieved only by a ri 
labor productivity. 



15. People's ivieas of what constitut 
adequate level of living on one 
poverty on the other changes as 

1 iving levels change. 

16. A place needs cheap and rapid ti 
tat ion in order to carry on muct 
with other places. 

a. Improved transportation faci 
make possible wider and bigg< 
kets for goods as well as gn 
less costly access to resourj 

17. The development of cities is del 
upon the development of agricul 
pluses, specialization, and tra 



Government labor policies affect 
business activity directly by 
affecting hours of work or by 
restricting child and woman labor. 



c. It is difficult to compere re 
over time because of changes 
quality of goods and the subs 
of some goods for others. 
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1^4, Levels of living are affected by the 
amount of goods and services money in- 
comes can buy, not just by changes in 
money incomes which may be offset by 
changes in prices. 

a. Living levels do not rise unless out- 
put of production grows at a faster 
rate than population. 

b. fn he long run a rise in real wages 
will be achieved only by a rise in 
labor productivity. 

c. It is difficult to compare real wages 
over time because of changes in the 
quality of goods and the substitution 
of some goods for others. 

15. People's ideas of what constitutes an 
adequate level of living on one hand or 
poverty on the other changes as average 
1 iving levels change. 

16. A place needs cheap and rapid transpor- 
tation in order to carry on much trade 
wi th other places . 

a. Improved transportation facilities 
make possible wider and bigger mar- 
kets for qoods as well as greater and 
less costly access to resources. 

17. The development of cities is dependent 
upon the development of agricultural sur- 
pluses, specialization, and trade. 
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18. An Increase in population occurs when 
the birth rate plus immigration is great- 
er than the death rate plus emigration, 

19. Whenever things valued by a society are 
scarce, there will be differentiated ac- 
cess to and control of these valued and 
scarce things by sub-groups within the 
society, 

a. Class membership has certain effects 
on life and behavior; that it, it 
carries with It certain class cor- 
relat i on. 

b. Members of a class can move out of 
the class by various means, and this 
mobility may be up or down. 

20. In political conflict there is a strug- 
gle over scarce values or goals; each 
side tries to use the political system 
to attain i ts goals. 

a. Groups may engage In power conflict; 
one groupmaytry to dominate another 
in order to take something from it, 
such as labor or wealth. 

b. Struggle may bring together other- 
wise unrelated persons and groups. 
Coalitions and temporary associations 
may result from conflicts where pri- 
marily pragmatic interests of the par- 
ticipants are involved. 

c. Conflict serves to establish and 



maintain the identity 
lines of societies and 
one-party countries it 
to identify the party i 
try or invent an ''enem 
party together. ) 

d. Continued engagement i, 
to bring about the acc 
parties of common rule 
conduct of conflict. 

e. Conflicts in which peo 
they are fighting for 
ly to be fiercer than 
volve only personal re 
ious conflict is likeli 
and to aim at the comp 
tlon or conversion of 

21. Decision-making is affecti 
of factors. 

a. Any decision is in par 
the internalized value: 
tlons and the experlen 
son making the decisioi 

b. The institutions of go 
tute the arena or the : 
in which authoritative 
the political process ^ 
thus affect those deci 

22, Decision-making in a demo 
by several groups and is 
varying influences. 
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maintain the identity and boundary 
lines of societies and groups, (In 
one-party countries it is necessary 
to identify the party with the coun- 
try or invent an "enemy*' to hold the 
party together. ) 

d. Continued engagement in ccnflict tends 
to bring about the acceptance by both 
parties of common rules regulating the 
conduct of conflict, 

e. Conflicts in which people feel that 
they are fighting for ideals are like- 
ly to be fiercer than those which in- 
volve only personal reasons. Relig- 
ious conflict is likely to be fierce 
and to aim at the complete annihila- 
tion or conversion of the enemy, 

21, Decision-making is affected by a number 
of factors, 

a. Any decision is in part a product of 
the internalized values, the percep- 
tions and the experiences of the per- 
son making the decision, 

b. The institutions of government consti- 
tute the arena or the structure vyith- 
in which authoritative decisions of 
the political process are made; they 
thus affect those decisions, 

22, Decision-making in a democracy is shared 
by several groups and is subject to 
vary i ng influences . 



Decision-making in an oligarchy rests 
with a smal 1 group. 

a. In a totalitarian country there is 
no separation of powers betv/*:'.en those 
who make and those who ca. ry cut 
pol icy. 

Political power may rest in formal gov- 
ernmental positions, but it need not. 



a. Every decision-maker is dependent on 
advice, knowledge, information, pol it 
leal Intelligence; as a result, those 
advisors who can provide him with 
them have an Impor ant base for ex- 
erting power and influence on the 
official . 

The individual citizen or participant 
in the political system approaches the 
political process with a complex of po- 
litical attitudes, outlooks, values, 
and goals. 

a. Agencies of political socialization 
Include those w chin the political 
system as well as those without; in 
fact, totalitarian political systems 
are ma ked by governmental dominance 
of this process. 
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b. Freedom is culturally determ 
individual has to be taught \ 
options are, how one goes ab 
cising them, why he should e 
them. 

26. Political activity by which the 
seeks his goals and interests t 
the political system, takes any 
of forms, depending on the natu 
system, and varies greatly In li 

27. The contrast between democratic 
democratic political systems ma 
looked at as a conflict in has I 
ly Ing values. 

a. There Is a difference In val 
tlon about the Individual, h 
and competence; democracy ac 
Individual a greater role In 
rect determination of his del 

1) The history of democracy 
last several centuries hi 
one of the gradual expan 
electorates by the ellmi 
voting qualifications. 

b. The democratic system includ 
, following values: respect fo 

dividual personality and Ind 
freedom, belief in rational I 
equality, justice, rule by 1 
cons 1 1 tu t i ona 1 1 sm. 
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b. Freedom is culturally determined; the 
individual has to be taught what the 
options are, how cne goes about exer- 
cising them, why he should exercise 
them^ 

26. Political activity tw which the individual 
seeks his goals and Interests through 
the poHtfcal system, takes any number 
of forms, depending on the nature of the 
system, and varies greatly in Incidence, 

27» The contrast between democratic and non- 
democratic political systems may be 
looked at as a conflict in basic under- 
lying values, 

a. There is a difference In value assump- 
tion about the individual, his worth 
and competence; democracy accords the 
individual a greater role in the di- 
rect determination of his destiny, 

1) The history of democi acv over the 
last several centuries has been 
one of the gradual expansion of 
electorates by the elimination of 
voting qualifications, 

b. The democratic system includes the 
following values: respect for the in- 
dividual personality and Individual 
freedom, belief In rationality, 
equality, justice, rule by law, and 
const i tut ional ism. 
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c. In total I arian countries the individ- 
ual's rights are sacrificed for the 
good of the state, 

28» Freedom's relationship to democracy is a 
close and obvious one; the organization 
of majorities, the competition in goals, 
and the ability to oppose which democracy 
presupposes, all depend on a high degree 
pf personal freedom, 

29, Ideologies are Important for the struc- 
ture they give to the political system, 
che answers they give to iimbigiious sit- 
uations, and the cues for responses 
they suggest, 

30, Representative democracies have almost 
entirely replaced direct democracy, 
larqely for the practical reasons 
great numbers and geographical area 
and the increased need for exper* 

i n po I i cy-maklng. 

31* Democracy does not bear up well in so- 
cieties in which basic dissatisfactions 
with the social and economic Insti 
t i ons prevail and become the focus of 
pol it leal competition. 

32, Political revolutions are usually the 
result of multiple causes, 

33, It is unlikely that one could find 
many g<2nuine autocracies (rule by one) 
in cornp lex modern government; they are 
likely r'^^lly oligarchies, (The scope 



of government and the var 
teles demand a variety of 
one man does not possess^, 

3^, Totalitarianisms extend 
politics far beyond the u 
almost all aspects of 1 i f i 

a. The unity and homogene, 
which total i tar ianism 
conlrary to the p Jura J 
democracy. (Total i tar 
tole* ite i:he existence 
iiiSfci tut ions which may 
of loyalties which com 
diminish those to i:he 

b. Totalitarianism finds 
to coerce a large popu 
stantly; instead it co 
by control 1 ing wills, 
through the use of sym 
media. 

1) Totalitarianisms m 
the content of the 
them for the propa 
symbol ic purposes 
tar i an pol i t ical s 

c. Industrial conflict do 
all societies; it does 
dictatorship which use 
press internal conflic 

35. Since democracy is the ch 
expectation of the times 
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of government and the variety oF clien- 
teles demand a variety of skills v/hich 
one man does not possess.) 

Totalitarianisms extend the scope of 
politics far beyond the usual to include 
almost all aspects of life. 

a. The unity and homocjeneity of life 
which totalitarianism demands I 
contrary to the pluralism of liberal 
democracy. (Total i tar i an ism cannot 
tolcf'Ue the existence of groups or 
ins t i ciitions which may be the source 
of lo/alties wnich compete with or 
dimini:>h those to t:he state.) 

b. Totalitarianism finds it impossible 
to coerce a large population con- 
stantly; instead it coerces indirectly 
by controlling wills, fears, etc. 
through the use of symbols and mass 
media. 

1) Totalitarianisms may seek to alter 
the content of the arts to use 
them for the propagand is t ic and 
symbolic purposes of the totali- 
tarian political system. 

c. industrial conflict does not occur in 
all societies; it does not occur in a 
dictatorship which uses force to sup- 
press internal conflict. 

Since democracy is the chief political 
expectation of the t imes , oligarchies 
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have had to accept the symbols and 
forms of democracy If not its substance. 



a. 01»qarchle3 maintain themselves with- 
in the forms of democracy by control 
of resources, information, attention 
and experience, 

36. In contemporary oligarchies the polit- 
ical party becomes the instrument by 
which the few govern in the name of 
many. 

31. Recent total I tar I an isms have often been 
symbolized and epitomized by the po it- 
ical leader* Instead of demanding the 
full and total loyalty to the abstrac 
tlon of the state, the totalitarian re- 

?lme personalizes thtt loyalty in the 
eader. 

38, Individuals know the political system as 
se of images and pictures created for 
them by communicators; they react to 
these Images rather than to the real 
world and real people. 

a. Most political communication depends 
on the use of symbols, negative and 
positive stereotypes, and other coi. 
munlcatlon shortcuts; effective com- 
munication depends on the effective 
manipulation of those symbolic tools. 

b. Control of political communication 
is effective control of political 
behavior. 
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39* Countries are more Intoler nt 0 
they consider subversive in tim 
crisis and threats from abroad 
during tinges when they face no 
threats . 

kQ. Constitutions may be written do 
but in some cases they exist wh 
in large part as custom nd tra 

a. Constitutions change by form 
ment and by changes in cur to 
terpretat ion. 

k\ ^ The separation of powers Is int 
and does produce Institution 1 
and delay more often than p rli 
systeins do. (Deadlock is ruled 
the operation of parliamentary 
by the dependence of the cabine 
on-going support of a majority 
legislators. ) 

^2. Every legislature is directly a' 
of the electoral and constituem 
which produces it; the compos i t 
loyalties of the members affect 
of different groups in society 
legis lat ive body. 

^3. The politic 1 importance of the 
depends largely on whether or n- 
responsibility for declaring c 
other two bi nches unconstituti 

kk. The relative centralization or 
zation of power within politica 
is related to the cent ral Izat io 
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J9. Countries are more Intoler nt of those 
they consider subversive in times of 
crisis and threats from abroad than 
during times when they face no such 
threats . 

UO. Constitutions may be written documents, 
but in some cases they exist wholly or 
in large part as custom nd traditions^ 

a. Constitutions change by formal amend- 
ment and bv changes in custom and in- 
terpretation. 

k] . The separation of powers is intended to 
and does produce Institution 1 deadlock 
and delay more often than p rliamentary 
systems do. (Deadlock is ruled out of 
the operation of parliamentary systems 
by the dependence of the cabinet on the 
on-going support of a majority of the 
legislators. ) 

^2. Every legislature is directly a product 
of the electoral and constituency system 
which produces it; the composition and 
loyalties of the members affect access 
of different groups in society to the 
legis lat i ve body. 

k3w The politic 1 importance of the judiciary 
depends largely on whether or not it has 
responsibility for declaring cts of the 
other two bi nches uncons t i tut ion 1. 

kk^ The relative centralization or decentrali- 
zation of power within political p rties 
is related to the centralization or de- 
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centralliatlon of authority within the 
pollticcil system as a whole* 

^♦5. Frustration may result in aggression 
or scapegoat log. 

Bp Frustration may result In aggression; 
when cultural norms are strongly op- 
posed to aggression toward certain 
people, or people are frustrated by 
events beyond their cc^ntrol or the 
control of people whom they know, 
the aggression may be turned against 
others who become scapegoats. 

^6* Authoritarian personal! t les tend to be 
conformist, to use stereotyped thinking, 
and to project their own traits which 
they consider undesirablo onto ether 
people; many prejudJced people are au^ 
thorltarlan personalities. 

^7 People try to work out rationalizations 
for behavior which is inconsistent with 
their basic values; racism is a relative- 
ly rectant development which has served 
as a rationalization for discrimination 
against othef races. 

a. Racial beliefs involve strongly- 
held attitudes which affect behavior 
both at the conscious and uncon- 
scious level. 

^8. The behavior of people in crowds differs 
from their behavior in institutions. 
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49. The world Is a community 
dent count r ies . 

a. People in most societi 
depend upon people who 
commun 1 1 i es , reg i ons , 
for goods and services 
kets for their goods. , 

b. War seems to be the re 
pie, interrelated caus 

c. War has serious physic 
logical effects upon p 
torn areas. 

50. The international system i 
at as a series of power r 

a. There are many sources 
tional power in deal I r 
tlons. 

1 ) Mill tary capaci ty 
factor In the devc 
tional power but r 
or even the dominc 

2) Differences in pof 
and industrial caf 
fleeted in differe 
a I power; that is' 
important bases oi 
national power. 

b. Nations may pool thei 
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othet; races. 

a] beliefs involve strongly- 
attitudes which affect behavior 
at the conscious and uncon- 
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^9. The world is a community of interdepen- 
dent countries. 

a. People in most societies of the world 
depend upon people who live in other 
communities , regions , and countries 
for goods and services end for mar- 
kets for the/r goods. 

b. War seem? to be the result of multi- 
ple, interrelated causes. 

c. War has serious physical and psycho- 
logical effects upon people in war- 
torn areas. 

50. The international system may be looked 
at as a series of power relationships. 

a. There are many sources or bases of na- 
tional power in dealing with other na- 
t lon^ . 

1) Military capacity is an important 
factor in the development of na- 
tional power but not the only one 
or even the dominant one. 

2) Differences In population, resources 
and industrial capacity are re- 
flected in d if f erences in nation- 
al power; that is to say, they are 
important bases or components of 
nat iona I pov/er . 

b. Nations may pool their power behind 
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crcwnon goals in varying systems of 
alliances and combinations. 

c. In the Internationa! system, in- 
equalities of power only invite the 
uso of some form of coercion; the 
balance.of power strategy is based 
on this premise. 

51. Nationalism usually makes people pre- 
pared' to divert resources and effort 
into channels Irv which they will make 
a maximum contribution to national 
power. 

a. Nationalism leads to a high degree 
of Intense support within the coun- 
try for the goals and instruments a 
nation chooses to use in internation 
al affairs. 

52. Foreign policy considerations are af- 
fected by Ideology, considerations of 
national sel f - 1 ntferes t , perceptions of 
power relationships, expectations about 
how other nations will act, and domes- 
tic problems at home. 

53. Social scientists develop hypotheses 
to guide their investigations. 

5**. A person's frame of reference affects 
his perceptions and Interpretations. 

a. A person's frame of reference is af- 
fected by his total 1 ffe experiences 
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and affects his perceptions 
pretat ions . 

b. it is impossible to understa 
meaning of a piece of writin 
out understanding the author 
of reference and use of voca 

55* The use of different criteria re 
ferent classifications. 
Ski 1 Is 

The broad skill toward which teachi 
timately directed Is underlined. A 
aspect of a skill or an understand! 
to learn a skill Is in plain type. 

U Attacks problems In a rational m 

a. Sets up hypotheses. 

b. Sets up ways of testing hypot 

c. I::^entifles value conflicts. 

d. Considers the relevance of ee 
social science disciplines, a 
the type of questions asked e 
analytical concepts used in t 
vant disciplines to help him 
the problem. 

2. Gathers Information effectively, 

a. Listens or reads for main ide 

b. Reads for detal Is. 
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and affects his perceptions and inter- 
pretations . 

b. It is impossible to understand the 
meaning of a piece of writing with- 
out understanding the author^s frame 
of reference and use of vocabulary. 

55. The use of djffereot criteria results in dlf 
ferent classifications. 

Ski lis 

The broad skill toward which teaching is ul- 
timately directed is underlined. A specific 
aspect of a skill or an understanding needed 
to learn a skill is in plain type. 

1 . Attacks problems in a rational manner. 

a. Sets up hypotheses. 

b. Sets up ways of testing hypotheses. 

c. Identifies value conflicts. 

d. Considers the relevance of each of the 
social science disciplines, and uses 
the type of questions asked and the 
analytical concepts uiied in the rele- 
vant disciplines to help him analyze 
the problem. 

2. Gathers information effectively. 

a. Listens or reads for main ideas. 

b. Reads for details. 
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c. Draws Inferences from tables arid 
charts • 

Evaluates inf ormat ion, 

a. Checl:s on the accuracy of infor- 
mation, 

1) ChecKs on the bias and compe- 
tency of authors, 

a Differentiates between pri- 
mary and secondary sources, 

2) Looks for points of agreement 
and disagreement among witnesses 
and authors and other sources of 
inf ornat f on. 

3) Listens for persuasion techniques. 

Differentiates between facts, in- 
ferences and value judgments. 

5) Differentiates between facts and 
est imates . 

6) Identifies and examines assump- 
tions to decide whether or not he 
can accept them. 

a) Identifies cultural assump- 
t ions . 

b. Detects inconsistencies. 



c. Checks on the completer 
and is wary of general 
on insufficient eviden< 

1) Examines sample us( 
see If it IS repres 
population for whic 
tions are being ma<s 

2) Identifies card stc 

3) Looks for causative 
than those mentions 
information. 

a) Rejects post-hc 
looks for anoti 
may have causec 



Attitudes 

1. IS CURIOUS ABOUT SOCIAL D^ 

2. IS SCEPTICAL OF THE FINAL 
CONSIDERS GENERALIZATIONS 
TENTATIVE, ALWAYS SUBJECT 
LIGHT OF NEW EVIDENCE. 

3. IS SCEPTICAL OF CONVENTIOI 
DEMANDS THAT WIDELY-HELD / 
TIONS BE JUDGED IN ACCORDJ 
ARDS OF EMPIRICAL VALIOAT 

k. VALUES OBJECTIVITY AND DE 
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s inferences frcxn tables and 
,ts. 

es information, 

t:s on the accuracy of Infor- 
on. 

ChecKS on the bias and compe- 
tency of authors. 

a Differentiates between pri- 
mary and secondary sources. 

Looks for points of agreement 
and disagreement among witnesses 
and authors and other sources of 
i nf ormat ion. 

Listens for persuasion techniques, 

Differentiates between facts, in- 
ferences and value judgments. 

Differentiates between facts and 
estimates . 

[Identifies and examines assump- 
itions to decide whether or not he 
can accept them. 

^a) Identifies cultural assump- 
t i ons . 

xts i neons is tencies. 



c. Checks on the completeness of data 
and is wary of generalizations based 
on Insufficient evidence. 

1) Examines sample used in study to 
see If it is representative of the 
population for which generaliza- 
tions are being made. 

2) Identifies card stacking, 

3) Looks for causative factors other 
than those mentioned in source of 
i nformat i on. 

a) Rejects post-hoc arguments; 

looks for another factor which 
may have caused the later event, 



Attitudes 

1. IS CURIOUS ABOUT SOCIAL DATA. 

2. IS SCEPTICAL OF THE FINALITY OF KNOWLEDGE, 
CONSIDERS GENERALIZATIONS AND THEORIES AS 
TENTATIVE, ALWAYS SUBJECT TO CHANGE IN THE 
LIGHT OF NEW EVIDENCE. 

3. IS SCEPTICAL OF CONVENTIONAL TRUTHS AND 
DEMANDS THAT WIDELY-HELD AND POPULAR NO- 
TIONS BE JUDGED IN ACCORDANCE WITH STAND 
ARDS OF EMPIRICAL VALIDATION. 

k. VALUES OBJECTIVITY AND DESIRES TO KEEP 
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HIS VALUES FROM AFFECTING HIS INTER- 
PRETATION OF EVIDENCE. 

a. RESPECTS EVIDENCE EVEN WHEN IT CON- 
TRADICTS PREJUDICES AND PRECONCEP- 
TIONS. 

5. IS COMMJTTED TO THE FREE EXAMINATION 
OF SOCIAL ATTITUDES AND DATA. 

6. EVALUATES SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 

7. VALUES THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD. 

a. VALUES THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD AND 
RATIONAL THOUGHT AS APPLIED TO 
SOCIAL AS WELL AS TO NATURAL DATA. 

8. IS SCEPTICAL OF SINGLE-FACTOR THEORIES 
OF CAUSATION. 

9. VALUES CHANGE AS A MEANS OF ACHIEVING 
GOALS BUT DOES NOT EQUATE CHANGE WITH 
PROGRESS. 

10. IS PATIENT WITH ATTEMPTED REFORMS; 
LOOKS AT CURRENT SITUATIONS FROM THE 
PERSPECTIVE OF THE TIME NEEDED FOR 
CHANGES IN THE PAST. 

11. BELIEVES IN THE POSSIBILITIES OF IM- 
PROVING SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 

12. VALUES INSTITUTIONS AS A MEANS OF PRO- 
MOTING HUMAN WELFARE, NOT BECAUSE OF 
TRADITION; IS WILLING TO CHANGE IN- 
STITUTIONS AS TIMES CREATE NEW PROBLEMS. 
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13. APPRECIATES AND RESPECTS THE CL 
TR I BUT IONS OF OTHER COUNTRIES, 
RELIGIONS. 

\k. VALUES HUMAN DIGNITY. 

15. SUPPORTS FREEDOM OF THOUGHT AND 
SION. 

16. VALUES PROCEDURAL SAFEGUARDS FO 
CUSED OF CRIMES. 

17. HAS A REASONED LOYALTY TO THE U 
SIRES TO MAKE IT AN EVER-BETTER 
WHICH TO LIVE. 

18. DESIRES TO PROTECT THE RIGHTS 01 
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FROM AFFECTING HtS INTER- 
)F EVIDENCE. 

; EVIDENCE EVEN WHEN IT CON- 
PREJUDICES AND PRECONCEP- 



D TO THE FREE EXAMINATION 
TTITUDES AND DATA. 

OURCES OF INFORMATION. 

SCIENTIFIC METHOD. 
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13. APPRECIATES AND RESPECTS THE CULTURAL CON- 
TRIBUTIONS OF OTHER COUNTRIES, RACES AND 
RELIGIONS. 

14. VALUES HUMAN DIGNITY. 

15. SUPPORTS FREEDOM OF THOUGHT AND EXPRES- 
SION. 

16. VALUES PROCEDURAL SAFEGUARDS FOR THOSE AC- 
CUSED OF CRIMES. 

17. HAS A REASONED LOYALTY TO THE U.S. AND DE- 
SIRES TO MAKE IT AN EVER-BETTER PLACE IN 
WHICH TO LIVE. 

18. DESIRES TO PROTECT THE RIGHTS OF MINORITIES. 



/ITH ATTEMPTED REFORMS; 
mENT SITUATIONS FROM THE 
OF THE TIME NEEDED FOR 
■HE PAST. 

THE POSSIBILITIES OF IM- 
AL CONDITIONS. 

TUTfONS AS A MEANS OF PRO- 
( WELFARE, NOT BECAUSE OF 
S WILLING TO CHANGE IN- 
S TIMES CREATE NEW PROBLEMS. 
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SUB-UNfT ON HISTORY OF WESTERN EUROPE 



OBJECTIVES 

A. IS CURIOUS ABOUT SOCIAL DATA. 



OUTLINE OF CONTENT 

in« The culture of Western Europe i 
diffusion of cultural traits fr 
and upon innovation from within 
both cultural continuity and cu 

A. Historians try to recreate e 
'to the best of their ability 
facts and written records wfi 
tain. 



1. They believe that an ever 
plained merely by certain 
generaUzat ions or laws b 
ed in terms of the total 
leading up to it. Howev^ 
about the value of histor 
act ion. 
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SUB" UN IT ON history" OF WESTERN EUROPE 

OUTLINE OF CONTENT 

lOUS ABOUT SOCIAL DATA. M T. The culture of Western Europe is based upon both 

diffusion of cultural traits from other peoples 
and upon innovation from within. It Illustrates 
both cultural continuity and cultural change, 

A. Hiitorians try to recreate events of the past 
to the best of thetr ability giiven the arti- 
facts and written records which they can ob- 
tain. 

1. They believe that an event cannot be ex- 
plained merely by certain social science 
generalizations or laws but must be explain- 
ed in terns of the total context of events 
leading up to it. However, they differ . 
about the value of history as a guide to 
act ion. 
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TEACHING PROCEDURES MATERIALS 

1. Tel J the class that they are now going to study some- 
thing about how V/estern Europe came to be what it Is to- 
day. Point out that both historians and non-historians 
differ about the values of history. Some argue that we 
can generalize from past events and learn to avoid mis- 
takes of peoples in past eras. Others argue that history 
never repeats itself and so we cannot expect generaliza- 
tions about the past to hold true in the present or fu- 
ture the conditions necessary for the generalization 
to be true are not the same. Still others argue that 
history cannot enable us to predict exact consequences 
but can help us predict possible consequences or certain 
courses of action with greater accuracy than we could 
Just by sheer guess-woric. 

Askj Which of these positions do you think you would 
take at the present time? Why? Then point out that as 
they study the course of European history they should 
keep these points of view in mind and see if they change 
their present opinion. 

Also point out that historians generally believe that 
past events are necessary to explain events which fol- 
low and things which are happening today. They would 
accept this Idea whether or not they agree that one can 
generalize from history or use history to predict or 
help one choose a course of action. As pupils study 
this section of the Unit on Western Europe and other 
^jnlts during the year, they should try to decide whether 
.r not they agree. 



2 Now give pupils a quick overview of the sub-unit on the 
history of Western Europe. Also give them a list of sug- 
gested individual and small group activities on which 
they might work during the sub-unit on the history of 
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A. IS eURlGUS ABOUT SOCIAL DATA. 

S , Checks on the completeness of data , 



2, Historians and other sclen 
to recreate the historical 
but they try to come as cli 
as possible. 

a. Historians and other so 
<^ho try to recreate the 
capped by incomplete re 
and written accounts). 
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UCUS ABOUT SOCIAL DATA, 

s on the completeness of data . 



2, Historians and other scientists cannot hope 
to recreate the historical past completely, 
but they try to come as close to doing so 
as possible, 

a. Historians and other social scientists 
Who try to recreate the past are handi- 
capped by incomplete records (artifacts 
and' written accounts). 
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Western Europe; Let them suggest others and then vjrite 
down their first three choices on slips of paper to be 
turned in at the end of the hour. Give them their as- 
signments the next day, 



Give pupils a word association test. They should write 
down the first three words they think of as you say the 
following words: Greece, Rome, Middle Ages. Have a 
committee classify the words in groups and report on the 
kinds of things with which pupils associate each word. 



Say: We are going to spend a few days now investigating Stavrianos, 
prehistoric man and the men of ancient civilizations, ut^..^ 
Suppose you were a scientist and wanted to f 



^^^^ — , ^ . Jnd out v^hat 

men were like and how they lived before men developed 
writing. How would you approach your task? What sources 
might you be able to use? Why would artifacts present 
only an incomplete picture of how early men lived? 

Have all members of the class read some article or book 
or sections of a book on the work of physical anthropol- 
ogists and archaeologists who are trying to find out what 
early man v;as like and how he lived in prehistoric times. 

Afterwards discuss: Why :s it difficult to be sure about 
the conclusions which these scientists draw? Would you 
expect a textbook published in the 1930*s and a text pub- 
lished in the last few years to have a similar interpre- 
tation on the prehistoric period and early men? Why or 
why not? 



ReadhK 
World History , pp. 
White, Lo st Wor lds 
Ceram, March of 
csp. pp. 32-51 
Deetz, Invitation 



and 



ArchaeoTogy. 



Have some pupil compare the treatment of prehistoric men, 
especially those living in Mesopotamia and Egypt, In a 
text of the 1930*s and one published in very recent times. 
Be sure to select a recent one vvhich Includes an up-to 
date Interpretation based upon recent findings. The pupil 



ope^ Let them suggest 
first three choices on 
it the end the hour, 
he next day. 



others and then write 
si ips of paper to be 
G ive them the \ r gs- 



a word association test. They should write 
rst three words they think of as you say the 
ords: Greece, Rome, Middle Ages. Have a 
lassify the words in groups and report on the 
ings with which pupils associate each word. 



e going to spend a few days now investigating 
man and the men of ancient civilizations, 
were a scientist and wanted to find out what . 

ke and how they lived before men developed 

rw would you approach your task? What sources 
able to use? Why would artifacts present 

ompletc picture of how early men lived? 

mbers of the class read some article or book 
of a book on the work of physical anthropol- 
archr.eologists who are trying to find out what 
as like and how he lived in prehistoric times. 

discuss; Why is it difficult to be sure about 
ions which these scientists draw? Would you 
xtbook published in the 1930's and a text pub- 
he last few years to have a similar interpre- 
he prehistoric period and early men? Why or 



Stavrianos, R eadings in 
World History' .pp. 35 -'TO. 
White, Lost Worlds . 
Ceram, March of Archaeology ^ 
csp. pp. 32-51 and book 
Deetz, Invitation to 
Archaeology . 



ijpil cohipare the treatment of prehistoric men, 
those living in Mesopotamia and Egypt, in a 

1930's and one published in very recent times, 
select a recent one v^hich includes an up-to 
retation based upon rec'=5nt findings. The pupil 
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IS SCEPTICAL Cr THE FIN/XlTY OF 
KNOWLEDGE, COiinjERS GENERAL tZ/\T lOMS 
AND THEORIfl.: . r TCMTATIVE, ALWAYS 
SUBJECT TO ;M. i!GE IN THE LIGHT OF 
NEW EVIDEilCil. 



bp Historians must apply Vc 
ques of histo'-fcal crfti 
decide whether or not ar 
document is what it purp 
how much faith to put ir 
has written about events 



Checks on the completeness of data 
and Is wary of . generalizations 
based on Insufficient evidence , 

S. CAeclcs^ on the bias and competency 
of authors. 

S. Distinguishes between facts. Infer - 
ences and value judgments < 
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PTICAL G7 THE FINALITY OF 
DGE, COJiriJZRS GENERALIZATIOMS 
EORIE.: ;.r TENTATIVE, ALWAYS 
T TO jllAi'GE IN THE LIGHT OF 
IDEilCL. 



Historians must apply various techni- 
ques of historical criticism to try to 
decide whether or not an artifact or 
document is what It purports to be and 
hov; much faith to put in what an author 
has written about events. 



on the completeness of data 
wary of general fzat ions 
on insufficient evidence ^ 

on the bias and competency 
hors. 

squishes between facts, Infer ^ 
and value judcyrents , : 
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should prepare a dittoed sheet for the class on any dif- 
ferences he finds. 



6, Another pupil might Investigate the hoax of the Piltdown 
Man and report his findings to the class. 



1. Tell the class about Beard's ^-fold classification of his- 
tory: history as actuality, history as remains, h!si:ory 
as authenticated facts, and lilstory as interpretation. 

Now ask: Do you think that historians are dble to recreate 
history as actuality for periods after men learned to write? 
What problem would the historian face in trying to recreate 
history from written records? Use further questions as 
needed to help pupils understand the problems raised by in"*- 
complete records {e.g, the lack of c number of witnesses to 
an event, the sample bias created by the selectivity of 
those who wrote), the biases which they might present, and 
the possibilities of fraud in written accounts. 



0. Perhaps have a pupil report on historical forgeries. Or See any book on 
tell the class about a few examples to help them under- leal method* 
stand why the historian must Investigate the question "Is 
this document what It purports or pretends to be?'* as well 
as the ques^ ion ^'How much faith can we put In this docu- 
ment as a presentation of what actually happened?*' 

If pupils have come through earlier courses In the Center^. The Shaping of V 
curriculum, they should have a fairly good Idea already cietv . Unit 1 (i 
about the kinds of questions which need to be asked about lesson plans]* 
the bias and competency of witnesses and authors. If not» 



e a dittoed sheet for the class on any dif- 
inds. 



might Investigate the hoax of the Piltdown 
t his findings to the class. 



is about Beard's ^i-fold classification of his- 
-y as actuality, history as remains, hisijory 
3ted facts, and history as Interpvetation, 

you think that historians are dble to recreate 
:tuality for periods after men learned to write? 

would the historian face in trying to recreate 

written records? Use further questions as 
Ip pupils understand the problems raised by In- 
Drds (e.g. the lack of a number of witnesses to 
^ sample bias created by the selectivity of 
^ite), the biases which they might present, and 

ties of fraud In written accounts. 



a pupil report on historical forgerle^i. Or See any book on the histor- 

about a few examples to help them under- ical method, 
i historian must Invest igv^te the question •^Is 
c what it purports or pretends to be?'* as well 
ion '*How much faith can we put In this docu- 
^sentatlon of what actually happened?" 

ve come through earlier courses In the Center's. The Shaping of Western So - 
ihey should have a fairly good idea already ciety . Unit 1 (reading and 
ids of questions which need to be asked about lesson plans )^ 
competency of witnesses and authors. If not. 
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G. The use of different criteria re- 
sult in different classifications. 

G. A person frame of reference is 
affected by his total life exper- 
iences and affects his perceptions 
and interpretat ions . 

S , identifies and examines assumpt ions 
to decide whether or not he can ac - 
cept them , 

S. Distinguishes between facts, infer - 
ences and value j_udgments . 

S. Checks on the bias and competency 
of autho rs, 

S. Checks on the completeness of data 
and is wary of q"err^ra] i zat ions 
based on insufflcfent evfdence . 

S . Sets up hypotheses . 

S. Looks for points of agreement and 
disagreement among witness an3^ 
authors and other sources of in - 
f-ormat \otu " " " 

G. Social scientists develop hypotheses 
to guide their investigations* 



c. Bol:h original authors o 
uments and historians i 
in terms of their frame 



\ 
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t of different criteria re- c. Both original authors of historical doc- 

] differerit classifications. uments and historians interpret events 

in terms of their frame of reference, 

)n's frame of reference is 

id by his total life exper- ^ 
and affects his perceptions 
erpretat ions. 

-jes and examines assumptions- 
de whether or not he can ac- 
tern . 

|uishQS between facts, infer - 
:lnd value Judgments . ^ 

on the bias and competency 



on the completeness of data 
wary of general izat ion's 
m insufficient evidence. 



J hypotheses ^ 

"or points of agreement and 
cement among witness ar\3 
s and other sources ot^Tn - 
ion . 

scientists develop hypotheses 
Je their investigations. 
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you may wish to use several of the lessons developed by 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology to help pupils un- 
derstand what history is and how a person's frame of 
reference affects what he writes and how he interprets 
events . 



9* Even if pupils have come through the earlier courses, The Shapinjg pf \1e< 

you might use several of the Carnegie lessons such as clet yj 
the transcript of the? recording by Bikel on "Digging Recorainq: Bj^avoj^ 

the Weams" or the recording itself; the ink blot trans- Electra #17B%^"" 
parency to illustrate how a peroon's fr^me of reference 
can affect interpretations, and Lhe stoi^y of the mira- 
, cle during the oarly days of Pc-JcJalism, Use the Carno- 
gie G;uicJq,'s suggestions for (jue^tions to help pupils 
understand the problems of reconstructing history from 
incomplete remains, the InMuence of a person^s frame 
of reference, and the problem of deciding how much "faith 
to put in a document • 
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. to use several of the lessons developed by 
: Institute of Technology to help pupils un- 
'it history is and how a person's frame of 
•fects what he writes and how he interprets 



.lis have come through the earlier courses, 
:'>e several of the Carnegie lessons such oS 
I pt of the recording by Bikel on *^Oigging 
' r the recording itself; the ink blot trails- 
llusfcrate hovj a p.ot^^.on's h\:\\\e of r'*if cfcnc-e 
tUei pi etat iorn^ , ond Lhe story of the, min- 
iie n<.irly d;.iys of To -uJa 1 i sm. Use Lho C.Ji*ao- 
sugtjestions fur ijU3:^ Lions to Sv^lp p^^i^ils 
he problems of recons t ruct i tig histocy from 



emalns, the Influence of a person's froina 
a, and the problem of deciding hew much "fol 
document « 



The Shapi n_g of Wes tejr n _ So - 
c i ety , 

Recorainq: 3ravo^_B]^l<el , 
Electra #1757 



th 
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Cons iders the relevance of each of 
the social science disciplines^ 
and uses the type of questions" 
asked and the analytical concepts 
used in the relevant o'lscfplines 
to h ej p him analyze the proble"m 7 

It is impossible to understand the 
meaning of a piece of writing v/ith- 
out understanding the author's frame 
of reference and use of vocabulary. 



It is Impossible to understand the 
meaning of a p iece of writlna v/ith- 
out understanding the author's frame 
of reference and use of vocabulary. 



Culture traits may change through 
a process of diffusion. 



B, The roots of Was tern titopepn < 
be found in the merging of ci 
from the Middle East by the ( 
sical culture of ancient Grei 
Ideas of the Judo-Christian 
culture of the tribes who swi 
Europe and later brought abo 
the Roman Empire. 
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and the analytical concepts 
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impossible to understand the 
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impossible to understand the 
ig of a piece of writinq v/ith- 
iderstanding the author's frame 
erence and use of vocabulary. 



e traits may change through B. The roots of Western tjtppepn civilization can 

ess of diffusion. be found in the merging of culture borrowed 

from the Middle East by the Greeks, the clas- 
sical culture of ancient Greece and Rome, the 
ideas of the Judo-Christian relgions, and the 
culture of the tribes who swept into Western 
Europe and later brought about the downfall of 
the Roman Emp i re. 
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10. Point out that the class will be i'^eyiny ooa.e allontion Gut!ii ia, The Greek 

to the ancient Greek civilization bec^^Mse iO^'iry histor- opiiers, chr7o^ 
ians believe that Western European culture is based in - 
part upon cultural traits developed in ancient Greece. 

Now have a good student illustrate on the chalkboard 
some of the difficulties which historians face in study- 
ing Greek records because of the changing meaning of 
words. He might write certain key words on the chalk- 
board and define them as the ancient Greeks dtd or 
even show changing meanings of these words for the 
Greeks as well as our typical English translations. 



!!• Tell the class that although most historians would i- 
dentify Ancient Greece as the first of the Western Eur- 
opean cultures, most also feel that one must know some- 
thing about earl ier 1 i fe in Asia Minor because of the 
fact that importahl: elements of Greek culture were bor- 
rowed or adapted from the great river valley civilization 
of the Tigr IS -Euphrates Valley. Mc»"^-ver, to understand 
the accomplishments of this earliest of civilizations in 
the world, one must know something about how early men 
lived prior to the development of such a civilization. 
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c the cUiss will be peyimj 'Jc;)ie ilLcntion Guthrie, The Greek i^ijos- 

c Greek civilization bcc^^^Mse ip':^ny hlsLor- ophei^, chf'^r 
:.hat Western European culture is based in 
cural traits developed in ancient Greece. 

ocl student illustrate on the chalkboard 
ifficulties which histor ians f ace in study- 
brds because of the changing meaning of 
ght write certain key words! on the chalk- 
ine them as the ancient Greeks did or 
nging meanings of these words for the 
1 as^cur typical English translations. 



s that although most historians would i- 
nt Greece as the first of the Western Eur- 
s, most also feel that one must know some- 
arlier life in Asia Minor because of the 
brtant elements of Greek culture were bor- 
ted from the qreat river valley civilization 
-Euphrates Valley. Moreover, to understand 
'iments of this earliest of civilizations in 
D must know something about how early men 
3 the development of such a civilization* 
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6. Culture traits may change through 
a process of innovation from with- 
in^. 

G, Output can be increased by the de- 
velopment of tools and power to re-^ 
place manpower ♦ 

G. Changes in one aspect of a society 
will have effects on other aspects; 
changes will ramify whether they 
are technological, in social organ- 
ization, in ideology, or whatever 
else is a part of tne cultural sys- 
tem, 

d. Language facilitates communication, 
the development of an on-going cul- 
ture,, and^reasoning, 

A. APPRECIATES AIlO RESPECTS THE CUL- 
TURAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF. OTHER COUN- 
TRIES, RACES, AND RELIGIONS, 



G. Culture traits may change through 
a process of innovation from with- 
in. 

G. Output is affected by the quality 
as well as the quantity of natural 
^ resources • 
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1. The first civilization in 
in Ancient Crete and Gree< 
rowed heavily from the ea 
tions which developed in 
East. 



a. Prior to the developme, 
civilizations in the r 
early men had develope 
tremely important inve 

1) Men developed a spo 
faci 1 i tated ccnwuni 
velopment of cultur 

2) Men began to make t 
stone. 

3) Men finally learned 
domesticate animals 
food rather than rc 
hunting and food ga 
meant that they col 
number of articles 
bersome for nomad c 

h) Man learned to use 



b. The earliest civiliza 
river val 1 ies « 

1 ) Perhaps only on lai 
fert ! 1 ized by f loo< 
to certain technol 
grow enough food t 



The first civilization in Europe developed 
in Ancient Crete and Greece, but both bor- 
rowed heavily from the earlier civiliza- 
tions which developed in the ancient Middle 
East. 



a. Prior to the development of the great 
civilizations \n the river valleys, 
early men had developed a number of ex- 
tremely important invent ions . 

1) Men developed a spoken language which 
facilitated communication and the de- 
velopment of culture* 

2) Men began to make tools of wood and 
stone, 

3) Men finally learned to grow qrair. and 
domesticate animals; the/ settled dc*;n to raise 
food rather than relying upon roving 
hunting and food gathering. This also 
meant that they could make and use a 
number of articles which were too cum- 
bersoi^ie for nomad groups to use, 

Man learned to use and then make fire. 



b. The earliest civilizations developed in 
river vail les, 

1) Perhaps only on land Irrigated and 
fertilized by floods could man prior 
to certain technological developments 
grow enough food to support large pop- 
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12. 



13. 




Say: Suppose you were in an airplane which is forced 
down in a wilderness area in the Canadian wilds. Ycu 
get out of the plane before it burns but lose all equip- 
ment on the plane. V/hy would you be better off than 
earliest men even if you discount the clothing you h;v'e 
on your back? (fry to help pupils utiderstnnd hov/ mJo-js 
about tools, plant iiig crops, making fire, otc, 'would 
give thorn an advantage,) 

Now have the class read bi lef f)cc:oeiircs of how men lived 
prior to the development of civilization In Sunfer. Or 
show th(i filmstrips from the IJ^I'e. j;-PJ c of Man series on 
the period prior to Sumer. D iscuVs * tlie^nHfTuence of each 
of the major discoveries mentioned in the filmstrips or 
in the reading. 

Review what pupils learned about the importance of Ian- 
gur3ge when tlicy studied the seventh grade course on So- 
ciology, If pupils have not come through thfs course, 
you may wish to use several of the activities in tfie unit 
Dn ^'Social izot ion*' in thar course in order to teach the 
iiiiportance of the development of language. 



Use a world map or a map of Europe and the Middle East 
to point out the Tigris -Euphrates valley. Then have pu- 
pils read brief accounts of how civilization grew up in 
this valley and of the achievements of the^ ancient^ peo- 



ple's in 



this Orca. Most members of the class might 



Tc3xts on V/orld H 
i tors of L I fe, . Th 
Man, chs. l-3# 
FlTms trips: Man 
the Earth; Th e^ D > 
TTq i on| The G rqwt 

t u re . Tfj f e TTl i ns 



Stavr ianos , ed. , 
' r> Wor Id History ^ 
57; Stavnanos, f 
tory of Man, pp. 
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1 even if you discount the clothing you hov^e 

? (Fry to help pupils understand hoiv ido.is 
planting crops, making Tire, etc^ would 
in advantage, ) 

class read bi'ief vsccounts of how fnen lived 
developnient of civIU'/atton In Sumer^ Or 
1ms trips from the .U^fe^ r^pj^c^^ series on 

^riorto Sumer, Discuss the inTTuence of each 
r discoveries mentioned in the films trips or 
ing, 

pupils learned about the importance of lan- 
:hcy studied the seventh grade course on So- 
' pupils have not come througfi this course, 
1 to use several of the activities in the unit 
ration*' in that course in order to teach the 
.f the development of language. 



map or a map of Europe and the Middle East 
the Tlgr is -Euphrates valley. Then have pu- 
ief accounts of how civilization grew up in 
and of the achievements of the ancient peo- 
s orea. Most members of the class might 



Texts on V/orld History^Cd- 
i tors of L i f e , X}}£^S2.\S' 9£ 
Man, chs, 1-3* 
K TTms trips: Hari^ I n lie r t s 
the jF.£rtlh; ]ji e ^ D^^v n ^ ^9:^ 
IX9.L9.Qi. Th e fi row t RT^oT So^ 
9}jrix> PJ!^£9y^^yI.9£ Afirlcul 
ture. Li f e fH^lnis t rips " 



Stavrionos, ed. 



Read i n 



i n^ World History , pp 
TTj ; Stavrlanos , Glob a 1 H i 
tory of Man, pp, 77-^* 
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G. Every economic system faces scar- 
city or a lack of enough produc- 
tive resources to satisfy all hu- 
man wants. 

Whenever things valued by a society 
are scai^^e, there will be differen- 
tiated access to and control of 
these valued and scarce things by 
sub-groups within the society. 

G. The development of cities is de- 
pendent upon the development of 
agricultural surpluses, special- 
ization, and trade. 

G. Writing facilitates communication 
and the cumu lat i veness of culture. 

G. Output can be Increased by the de- 
velopment of tools and power to re- 
place manpower. 

G. Division of labor and specializa- 
tion make possible Increased pro- 
duct ion. 

S. Can use the conventional system 
oY chronology . 

S. Notes durations of periods or e- 
yents . 

S . Makes and i nterprets t imel i nes . 
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ulat ions and cl t ies 
a chance for time tc 
than raise the! r owr 

2) Irrigation in flood 
quired men to cooper 
large numbers in ore 
keep in repair the r 
and dikes. 

Ce The earliest river vail 
arose between the Tigri 
rivers about 4000 3.C. 
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Valley, and the Indus f 
Together, the different 
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can be increased by the de- 
ent of tools and power to re- 
manpower. 

on of labor and special Iza- 
ake possible Increased pro^ 
n. 

e the conventional system 
onol ogy li 

durations of periods or e- 



and interprets timelines . 



ul at ions and cities and give some men 
a chance for time to do other things 
than raise their own food, 

2) Irrigation in flood valleys also re- 
quired men to cooperate together in 
large numbers in order to dig and 
keep in repair the necessary ditches 
and dikes. 

The earliest river valley civilization 
arose between the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers about ^+000 8.C, Many of the in- 
ventions and ideas developed by the peo- 
ple in this valley then spread to G^'ecza, tte 
Yellow River Valley in China, the Nile 
Valley, and the Indus River In India, 
Together, the different peoples of the 
Middle East developed many ideas which 
were borrowed by other peoples, 

1) The people developed bronze, wheel- 
made pottery, the wheel for vehicles, 
a plow, etc* 

2) They developed a calendar to help the 
farmer, 

3) The people in Mesopotamia developed 
a form of writing, although not an 
alphabet. Later the Phoenicians de- 
veloped an alphabet^ 

k) About 1200 B.C, iron was developed 
and replaced bronze as the major met- 
al. It was much cheaper than bronze 
and could be made by many men who were 



read Kramer's short article in Stavrianos' Readings^ , 
Others might read a brief text account, the easy Epjc 
of Man account, or the more difficult and more compre- 
Viens Ive treatment in one of the books by McNeill, 

Afterwards, discuss: What advantages did such a river 
valley have over hills or other types of plains for the 
development of cities and civilization? Why do you 
think the people In the valley developed a series of 
autocratic governments? Which of the inventions of tlie 
different peoples of ancient Asia Minor do you consider 
the most important? V/hy? (include those of the niphn- 
bet by the Phoenicians nnd monotheism by the Jnwr>,) 



Editors of Life, 
of Man I ch. k. 
McNeill , A World H 
£P. 11- 18V 49-52," 
McNeill, Rise of t 
pp, U-5Q^. 
Chi era, They _W rote 



Films trip: S'um e r 
Great CtvilTiatj^^ 
FlTms t fTp 7 
Chenery, et. al *. , 
PPo 51-73. 



Or instead, you might select 
iinportance of diff.3retit invenLions 
Cable discuss iori". 



volu.itc'^.rG to ;*;rg'ic ror lUe 
in an in Formal round - 



Instead of She reading and discussion, 
the films trip on Siijrjer and follov/ it wi 
of some of the imtSbYtant invent ions* 



you might show 
th a d iscuss ion 



Be sure to take time to diagram our system of dating 
events before the Birth of Chris tV Have pupils do an ex- 
ercise in which they must arrange the followii^g dates In 
chronological order: 967 B.C., 35^ B.C., 55 B.C., 250AJD. , 
and 2000 A'^0'. 

Have a committee begin a timeline to start with the devel- 
opment of the river valley civilization of Sumer ahd to 
continue through the course of the sub-unit. Review with 
the class the v;ay in which a timeline is built and must 
be interpreted". Then have the class note the length of 
duration of the civilization at Sumer. 



short article In Stavrlanos" Readings , 
read a brief text account, the easy Epic , 
t, or the more difficult and more comore- 



itment in 



read a brier tts^t account, cne easy tp tc , 
.nt, or the more difficult and more compre- 
one of the books by McNeill, 

discuss: What advantages did such a river 
over hills or other types of K*lains for the 
of cities and civilization? Why do you 
>ople in the valley developed a series of 
jovernmenfe? Which of the inventions of the 
copies of ancient Asia Minor do you cons J tier 
iortant? V/hy? (Include those of i:he nlpho- 
^tioenicians nnd monofcheism by th^* Jnv;r>,) 

/ou iiiight Ss^l ict volL.itonrs to Oi guc Tor ihe 
>r differeiit mver.clons ?n an infonnal rouod- 
is ion, 

che reading and discussion, you might show 
ip on Sijmer and follov/ it with a discussion 
Che Important inventions, 

take time to diagram our system of dating 
re the Birth of ChristV Have pupils do an ex- 
nlch they must arrange the following dates in 
3l order: 96? B.C., 35^B,C., 55B,C., 250AA , 

ittee begin a timeline to start with the devel- 
he river valley civilization of Sumer and to 
rough the course of the sub-unit. Review with 
he way in which a timeline Is built and must 
tedV Then have the class note the length of 
the civilization at Sumer, 



Editors of Life, The Epic 
of Man, ch. 

Tic NeTTl , A World Hi s tory , 
£P. 11-l87"if9-52, 
McNeill, Rise of the West, 

pp. vi-58';: 

Chi era ^ They W rp t e on C ja^r , 
F i 1 ms t r i p : Su mer: FjTsjt 
Great Civ \ ] i za tTor^ nTlTe 
FiTmstrTpT^ 

Chanery, et, al',, Lost V/orlds^ 
pp« 51-73, 
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not rich. It revoluti 
as well as otber tools 

5) They developed admin is 
ques for holding an eir 

6) The Hebrews developed 
otheism. 

d. The earliest civilizatior 
ernments in which the fev 
ocrats were supported by 
materials produced by th< 



Output can be increased by the de- 
velopinent of tools and power to re- 
place manpower. 

The developrDent of cities is depen- 
dent upon the development of agri- 
cultural surpluses, specialization, 
and trade. 



e. The invention of the pic 
for men to farm other ar 
river valleys bec^iuse th 
land than without a plow 
enough food to support 1 
even without the annual 
t i 1 izat ion. 



\ 

A, 
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APPRECIATES AND RESPECTS THE CUL- 
TURAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF OTHER COUN^ 
TRIES, RACES AND RELIGIONS. 



2. Crete and other Aegean isl 
stepping stone for culture 
East to Greece; however, C 
selectively and developed 
its own. The great civil i 
Crete was finally de.stroye 
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not rich, it revolutionized warfare 
as well as otber tools. 

5) They developed administrative techni- 
ques for holding an empire together. 

6) The Hebrews developed the idea of men- 
otheism. 

d. The earliest civilizations developed gov- 
ernments in which the few rulers and arist- 
ocrats were supported by the food and other 
materials produced by the many. 



Ccan be increased by the de- 
fient of tools and power to re- 
manpower. 

svelopment of cities is depen- 
ijpon the development of agri- 
ral surpluses, specialization, 
rade. 



e. The invention of the plow made it possible 
for men to farm other areas than fertile 
river valleys because they could farm more 
land than vnthout a plow and so could grow 
enough food to support large populations 
even without the annual flooding and fer- 
t i 1 izat ion. 



CIATES AND RESPECTS THE CUL- 
CONTRIBUTIONS OF OTHER COUN- 
, RACES AND RELIGIONS. 



2. Crete and other Aegean islands served as a 
stepping stone for culture from the Middle 
East to Greece; however, Crete borrowed only 
selectively and developed a rich culture of 
its own. The great civilization of ancient 
Crete was finally destroyed. 
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1':. 



nuts ici^v of riv.v/ vci1ley.s, (''Plowing 



lore land chcy 



• , . o>1 lowt/d » ,::n 

could hope t«> ilo with iioes and dttj^jlMg sticks, so i:hat 
by gathering o loss abundnnt crop from more land the 
Tarmer could inaliUaln or even increase his food supply 

fanners often found themselves able lo raise a con- 
siderc^ble surplus of food even on l^'md not refreshed 
by river silt or watered by i rr i gat ion. channels ?^*) ^^cNei 1 1 
clDked ui>i>lanTa{c jx>ssible the? development of cities ouc- 
side of river valleys,. 

Now point out that the class will turn to the develop- 
rrferit of civilisation first in Crete and then in Greece. 



lei n , World 



15. Sho\r^ thfi f i Ifni>trtp on D"^te^^ ]lll^.JlL^Q£D^^51£ ci*" have a 

puoJl give an i 1 lus t rateB^T'eport'lTiV^^ 



Fihnstrip: Cretje^ 
Life FTTmstr 
.rSTtors of Life, 
Chenery , et . a! ^ , 
pp. 97-109. 




r 
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■ ^ j i lie ^^^ i i V 



0/ 

i ha t 



o aljund«'u)t crup ! rem mot e lojjd che 

:oa!iVlain or even Ir'iCi.j.jse his Tood supply 
>fi:en Found thi.wv:e1 v. oble i.o raisc^ a con- 
'-plns of food oven i)n l.md not reTroslvjd 
:or waLored by irri^^^^t^^n channel s ' 1 1 

lie i:<?'>sible the development of cities onc- 
' v<il leys . 

: thot the class will turn to the dcveiop- 
li/rjtlon first in Crete and then in Greece. 



Id 



nsJ:rip on Cj-ete: J'he Minpan Aqu or liave o K i Imsttip: Cret e; ! he M i n o an 
1 i 1 lustrafe'd report: Crete/ /ur3, Life FTTmstrTpT 

EdTtors of Life, Epic of Man. 
V Chenery, et. a 1 . , to sT' V^/oFF^s , 

pp. 97-109. 



o 
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People who are in contact with each 
other are likely to borrow cultural 
traits from each other. 

The significance of location depends 
upon cultural contributions both 
within and outside of a country^ 



Sets up hypotheses. 



sent limitations given a specific 
level of technology; however, men 
have learned to overcome many of 
the earlier limitations. 



Culture traits may change through a 
process of diffusion. 

People who are in contact with each 
other are likely to borrow cultural 
traits from each other. 

Culture traits may change as a re- 
sult of Innovation from within. 



The topography of 




A given culture Is an Integrated 
whole, based on fundamental postu- 
lates or values. 
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i who are in contact with each 
are Hkely to borrow cultural 
i from each other. 

Igniflcance of location depends 
:ultural contributions both 
1 and outside of a country^ 



jP hypotheses. 

^poqraphy of a region may pre- 
i imi tat ions given a specific 
of technology; however, men 
learned to overcome many of 
arl ier 1 imitations. 



3. The ancient Greeks developed many of the 
basic ideas which have come down to us as 
important strands in western thought and 
civilization. We shall focus upon the 
Greeks in the Age of the fifth century B.C, 
but will examine some other aspects of 
Greek history as well. 



traits may change through a 
>s of diffusion. 

I who are in contact with each 
are likely to borrow cultural 
: from each other • 



a. The Greeks borrowed selectively from the 
Middle East and adapted what they did bor- 
row to their own particular situation. 
They were also great innovators. 



"e traits may change as a re- 
)f innovation from within. 



^n culture Is an integrated b. All of Greek society in the fifth century 

, based on fundamental postu- B.C. was affected by Greek cultural values, 

or values. 
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IC. Have pupils look at a map showing Crete in relationship 
to Greece and to the Middle rast. Then ask: How do 
you think Crete may have Influenced ancient Greece? Was 
it Important only because it helped pass on ideas from 
the Middle East ? 



Map of the Easterr 
ranean. 



17« Show pupils a map of Greece and have 
of the chief physical features* 



them identify some Map of Greece. 



Ask: How easy do you think it would have been, given the 
technology of the period, to unite Greece under orie gov- 
ernment? Why? Have the class set up hypotheses to test 
later. 



18. Perhaps show the filrrstrip on Homeric Greece to Illus- 
trate life in an earlier period than the one used as a 
focus in this unit. Have pupils pick ouf cultural 
traits which resembled In some way and those which dif- 
fered from: a) the culture of the ancient Middle East, 
and b) the culture of Minoan Crete. 



Films trip: Homeric 



Life Fi Imstr ip. 



19. A pupil might prepare a bulletin board display on ''Cul- 
tural Diffusion from the Middle East to Greece.'* 

20, When the materials have been made available by a publish- 
er^ you may v/ish to use the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology lessons on Greece in the Golden Age. Until they 
become available, you might modify the lessons as follows 




/ 
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ook at a map showing Crete in relationship 

to the Middle rast. Then ask: How do 
te may have influenced ancient Greece? Was 
only because it helped pass on ideas from 
St ? 



Map of the 
ranean. 



Eastern Medi ter 



map of Greece and have them identify some 
phys ical features, 

y do you think it would have beeri, given the 
the period, to unite Greece under crie gcv- 
? Have the class set up hypotheses to test 



Map of Greece. 



the filmstrlp on Homeric Greece to illus- 
I an earlier period than the one used as a 
unit. Have pupils pick out cultural 
resembled in some way and those wh»ch dif 
a) the culture of the ancient Middle 
Iture of Minoan Crete. 



East g 



Filmstrlp: Homeric Greece > 
Life F • Imstr ip. 



prepare a bulletin beard display on "Cul 
on from the Middle East to Greece," 



:ria1s have been made available by a publish- 
/Ish to use the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
iS on Greece in the Golden Age. Until they 
p!)le, you might modify the lessons as follows: 
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G. Cultural traist may change as a re- 
sult of diffusion. 



G. Every economic system faces scar- 
city or a lack of enough productive 
resources to sjtisfy all hufnan wants, 

G. Whenever things valued by a society 
are scarce, there will be differen- 
tiated access to and control of these 
valued and scarce things by sub- 
groups within the society. 

G. Class membership has certain effects 
on life and behavior; that is, It 
carries with it certain class corre- 
lates. 

Sets up hypotheses . 

G. A given culture Is an integrated 
whole, based upon fundamental post- 
ulates or values. 

G. Many people believe that their cul- 
ture is superior to all others. 



n 



The 1 iesurely 1 ife 
made possible by a 

Greek citizens did 
as the same as human 
looked down upon th^ 
Greeks. 



2) 



Athenians valued th^ 

or ' h'-^ «7'0 tent I u I of 
physical ar.o inteilq 
joyed 1 ife, valued b 
in nioderation arid Ic 



lis.' 



I 



S^^ Differentiates between primary ^^nd 
secondary sources. 

S. Tests hypotheses aga!nsi. data. 

S. Looks for points of agreement and 
disagreement among witnesses and ' - 
authofS and other sources of infor - 
matior*. 
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jral traist may change as a re 
of diffusion. 
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/ economic system faces scar- 
or a lack of enough productive 
jrces to satisfy all hufTi£sn wants. 

2ver things valued by a society 
icarice, there will be differen- 
ad access to and control of these 
2d and scarce things by sub- 
OS within the society. 

5 membership has certain effects 
ife and behavior? that is, it 
ies with it certain class corre- 



up hypotheses ^ 

ven culture fs an integrated 
e, based upon fundamental post- 
es or values. 

people believe that t;heir cul- 
ls superior to all others. 



erentiates between primary and 
ndary sources. 

s hypotheses against data. 

^ for points of agreement and 
(greement among witnesses and - 
ojrs and other sources of infor - 
on^. 



1) The liesurely life of citizens was 
made possible by a system of slavery; 
Greek citizens did not think of slaves 
as tfre same as hunan being:., They 
looked down upon the culture of non* 
Greeks, 

2) Athenians valued the full development 

':h'-: yctcntUj] of hMmc:?^ beings, both 
physical ana Jntel lectuai; they en- 
joyed life, valued beauty, and believed 
in nioderatfon arid loyalty to tie 'To- 
lls. " 



r 



a. Have pupils read tbe. i r.tror!-jcn ion to the section in See "Selected Reac 
Unit II in the course en ''Shaping of Western Society/^ European History.* 



b. Have a pupil or group of pupils use a copy of Davis, Davis, A .2.5Ly_iiL^Q. 
A Day in Old At hens and rc-;r:ort to the cl^^s their ppo i6-?!>c 

TTn^'ings ns rciTtc?" t:- ^^^.i ns r.-^isc ' in K^.jon 

two of the Carnegie Institute unit. 
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Have several pupils use the translation of Antigone 
from Sophocles to prepare a tape recording of the 
chorus beginning ^'Wonders arc m/jny, and none is more 
wonderful than man..^'* Play it to the class after 
the closs ^has read the Introduction to reading 8 in 
.the-Cacn ogle irit. Then have the class analyze the qucs- 
tion raised In the lesson and test thefr hypotheses 
developed after hearing the report on the Davis selec- 
tion. Use the pictures as suggested In the lesson plan 
and have the class try to identify the values each rep- 



Dates and 0 *Nei 1 
7 Forous Greek F 

**Teacher's Suppl 
on Western Eurof 



r 



Ms reod the !rtror^•Jc^^on to tf>e section in 
m the course on '^Shaping of Western Society." 



See "Selected Reodings on 
European History J* 



upil or group of pupils use a copy of Davis, 
Old At hens and rc.T:ort to the d^^f; their 
OS rcrrtc? tz- t":-^ ns r^-^isc ' in 1^'-. jon 

he C'-fncgie Institucc unit» 



Davis, A Day 



in Old Athens 



eral pupils use the translation of Antigone 
hoclcs to prepare a tape recording of the 
eg inning ^'Wonders are fr.:!riy, and none is more 
1 than man..,." Play it to the class after 
s has read the introduction to reading 8 in 
gie trit. Then have the class analyze the gues- 
sed in the lesson and test their hypotheses 
d after hearing the report on the Davis selec- 
e the pictures as suggested In the lesson plan 
the ^lass try to identify the values each rep- 
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Dates and O'Neill, Jr^, eds., 
7 porous Gre ek Plays, pp. 198- 

"Teacher's Supplement to Unit 
on Western Europe." 



In all societies people are ex- 
pected to behave in certain ways 
and are taught that certain things 
are good and certain things are 
bad« 



The contrast between democratic 
and non-democratic political sys- 
tems may be looked at as a con- 
flict In basic underlying values. 
(There Is a difference in value 
assumption about the individual, 
his worth and competence; democ- 
racy accords the Individual a 
greater role In the direct deter- 
mination of his destiny.) 

Freedom*s relationship to democra- 
cy Is a close and obvious one; the 
organization of majorities, the 
competition In goals, and the abil- 
ity to oppose which democracy pre- 
s.ents. 



3. The Greeks developed a dem 
zens; they believed that c 
capable of governing thems 
democracy was direct democ 
representative democracy. 



The Greeks developed a democracy for c?tJ- 
zens; they believed that citizens were 
capable of governing themselves. Greek 
democracy was direct democracy rather than 
representative democracy. 
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Have two students tape -record t:heir dr^5rn=at Izat ion of 
the selections suggested frorn lion^crc Play the tape 
and have the class analyze the questions raised in the 
Carnegie lesson, 

e. Using a copy of Agard, The fireek MinH, project the 
Hesiod quotation and have the class discuss the ques- 
tions raised in the lesson. 

f* Have a pupil prepare a series of transparencies of ' 
some of the Greek aphorisms. in large print. He should 
project them one by one as the class discusses the 
values expressed. Then discuss question 2 In the Car- 
negie lesson, 

g. Read aloud Aristotle's discussion of the *'mean," 
Then have the class discuss the two questions sug- 
gested In the Carnegie lesson. 



Have pup Ms read Pericles^ Funeral Oration and anfuer 
the questions raised In the Carnegie lesson. Then 
have a pupil report, jsing several quotations, on the 
criticisms made by Pseudo-Xenophon, Then have pupils 
compare Athenian democracy with our own. Also ask: 
Could we use the direct type of democracy found In 
Athens? Why or why not? 



Agard, The Gree k 
97. ^™ 
"Teacher's Suppler 
on Western Europe 

Agard, The G reek f 
''Teacher's Suppler 
on Western Europe 

Agard, The Greek 



107. 

"Teacher's Suppler 
on Western Europe 



Agard, The Greek I 
107, 



See "Selected Reac 
European History.! 
ed, , The Greek HI^ 
PP. 633-^3. \ 
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o students tape-reco'-'cl t:helr drfvn^t ?zat Ion of 
ections suggested frcr, lion.crc Piay the tape 
e the class analyze the questions raised in the 
c lesson. 

copy of Agard, The nre^k t^lnd^ project the 
quotation and have the class discuss the ques- 
Qised in the lesson* 

oupil prepare a series of transparencies of " 
the Greek aphorisms in large print. He should 
them one by one as the class discusses the 

expressed. Then discuss question 2 In the r:r» 

esson; 

oud Aristotle's discussion of the "mean," 
ve the class discuss the two questions sug- 
\n the Carnegie lesson* 



oils read Pericles^ Funeral Oration and anruer 
St Ions raised In the darnegle lesson. Then 
,oupll report, using several quotations, on the 
^ms made by Pseudo-Xenophon, Then have pupils 
, Athenian democracy with our own^ Also asl<: 
e use the direct type of democracy found In 
Why or why not? 



Agard, The Greek Min d, pp. 96- 
97. 

"Teacher's Supplement to Unit 
on Western Europe.'* 

Agard, The Greek Mind , p. 102, 
''Teacher's Supplement to Unit 
on Western Europe," 

Agard, The G re ek Mind, pp, 106 
107. 

'Teacher's Supplement to Unit 
on Western Europe," 



Agard t The Greek Mlnd » pp, 106- 
107. 



See "Selected Readings on 
European History." Godolphin, 
ed., T he Greek H istorlanSt 11^ 

pp. 653.43. — 
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supposes, all depend on a high de- 
gree of personal freedom* 

G. Representative democracies have al- 
most entirely replaced direct democ- 
racy, largely for the practical 
reasons of great numbers and geo- 
graphical area and the increased 
need for expertise In policy-making^ 

A, APPRECIATES AND RESPECTS THE CULTUR- 
AL CONTRIBUTIONS OF OTHER COUNT IRES, 
RACES .AND -RELIGIONS. 

S» Checks on the bias and competency 
of authors ^ ' 

S# Sees meaninqf I differences between 
eras; notes relationships within any 
era between institutions and cultur - 
al assurrpt ions > " 

S . Tests hypotheses against data , 

A. IS SCEPTICAL OF THEORIES OF SINGLE 
CAUSATION. 



A^ SUPPORTS FREEDOM OF THOUGHT AND 
EXPRESSION. 
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Have pupils read Thucydides' comments about the dif- 
ficulties of reporting what was said in speeches. 

Finally, have the class read the selection from the 
Carnegie Institute unit on "The Heritage of Greece.'* 



See ''Selected Readi 
European History." 

See "Selected Readi 
European H is tory . 



Have a pupil present a very brief roport on the Greek 
Pol is and the failure of the Gi :o!<s i:o unite under a 
lasting form of government. Djon h.ive the class check 
the hypotheses which they foiined c;irlier about the pos- 
sible effects of Greek physical feaiures upon attempts 
to unite. Ask: Was the failure due to physical fea- 
tures > to other factors, or to both? 



World History texts' 
McNeil 1 , W orld HJstj 
87, 90-53, 96-97, 1 



Have a pupil tell the class a little about Socrates and 
his beliefs. Tlien have the class read an excerpt from 
Plato*s Diologues in which he describes Socrates^ tech- 
nique. Discuss: How did Socrates try to teach the young 
men of Athen?? (Perhaps quote Guthrie on the essence of 
the Socratic technique,) 



Edman, ed. , J\]q Wc 

pp. 9-11. ^ i 

Guthrie, The Gr eekj 
pp. 7^-75, 77-7*5. 



\ 



s read Thucydides* comments about. the dif- 
of reporting what was said in speeches. 

lave the class read the selection from the 
nstitute. unit on ''The Heritage of Greece/' 



See ''Selected Readings on 
European History,'* 

See ^'Selected Readings on 
European History. 



present a very brief roport on the Greek 
t failure of the io!<s i:o unite under a 

of government, Thon have the class check 
.^.s which they formed c/irner about Che pos- 
of Greek physical feaiiures upon attempts 
:k: V/as the failure due to physical fea- 
rer factors, or to both? 



tell the class a little about Socrates and 

Then have the class read an excerpt from 
:)gues in which he describes Socrates ^ tech- 
JGS: How did Socrates try to teach the young 
)? {Perhaps quote Guthrie on the essence of 

technique.) 



World History texts, 
McNeill, Horld Hist. , pp, 86- 
87, 90-93, 96-97, 127-131, 
IifN!ff3. . ^ 



Edman, ed, / THq Works cf P I ato , 
pp. 9-1*1. 

Guthrie, The Gr eek Philosopher s, 
pp. 7^-75, 77- 7B. ^ 
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SUPPORTS FREEDOM OF THOUGHT AND EX- 
PRESSION. 

Checks on the bias and competency 
of authors. 



APPRECIATES AND RESPECTS THE CULTUR 
AL CONTRIBUTIONS OF OTHER COUNTRIES 
RACES AND RELIGIONS. 



Generalizes from data. 



Now show the film The D eath of Socrat es 
do you think Socrates has Tnade such a 
on men down through the 



ages ? 



_ Discuss: Why 
great impress ion 



Also have pupils read brief excerpts of Socrates* state- 
ment to the jury* Several pupils may wish to read the 
entire '^Apology' and the *'Crito'^ and tell the class more 
about Socrates' ideas. 

Make sure that pupils realize that Plato is reporting all 
of the diologues from memory and even hearsay. Ask: Why 
is It important to recognize this fact? 



Film: The Dea th^ of 
(You AreTTiere' T.V.^ 
McGraw-Hill. 

'ISeiected Readings 
History. " 

Edman, ed. , The Phi 
of Ploto, 



2k. 



25. 



J6. 



A good student might tell the class about the contribu- 
tions made by Aristotle and the other Greeks to science 
and math. 



Use several of the Li fe 
further i 11 us t rat ions 
earlier about Greece, 
to illustrate Changes 
projector to show the pictures. 



_ articles on Greece to present 
of some of the ideas developed 
to add other characteristics, and 
which took place. Use an opaque 



Perhaps shov; the f i 1ms t r i p AlLK?'^^ 
the translation of Greek ideals^^nto 



i 1 lus trate further 
art and architecture, 



A beginning discuss 
found in Nc)t'l. Geo 
Every da y L ife in A n 



The f i rs t of a ser i 
icles appeared in L 
I960. They hove 
brouglit together in 

by Bowra on CJj?/*.^.i^' 
F i 1 ms t r i p : At Ketis , 
strips* 



A good student might like to write a report summarizing 
the ideos in Plato's Repubj2£. He should compare these 
Ideas vJith the more prevalent Greek ideas of the 5th cen- 
tury. 



'^.7. Have a committee begin a booklet on "Medicine Oov/n Tfrou^ Atkinson, Magic^^J^ty 
the Ages in \7estcrn Europe.'* They should prepare the sec- Medicine, cTi. 3T 
tfop on Medicine in Greece at this time. They should sum- S to r y oT Med 1 c i ne_,^ 
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film The 



Dearth 
TTas 



of Socrates 



oocrates has made 
; hrough the ages ? 



such 



_ Discuss : Why 
great impress ion 



:>i]s read brief excerpts of Sojrates ' state- 
. ury. Several pupils may wish to read the 
:'gy'' and the '^Crito** and tell the class more 
rs^ ideas. 



Dt pupils realize that Plato Is reporting all 
iiues from memory and even hearsay. Ask: V/hy 
recogn ize 



Pnt to 



this fact? 



It might tell the class about the contribu- 
Aristotle and the other Greeks to science 



f the Li fe articles on Greece to present 
t rat ions of some of the ideas developed 
Greece, to add other charocterist ics , and 
changes which topk place. Use an opaque 
show the pictures. 



the films trip Athens to 
on of Greek ideals Tn to 



i 1 lustrate further 
art and architecture. 



Film: The Death_p£ o perates , 
(You AVeTfiere T,V. Series), 
McGraw-Hil 1 . 

*!Se1ected Readings in European 
H i s tory . 

Edrnan, ed, , The PM losophy 
of Plato, ' 



A bcginrMng discussion can be 
found I Nat ' 1 , Geog, Soc* , 
Everyday L JXS. J.il_\n c i^e n t_ H nies . 



The first of a series of art- 
icles appeared in Life on Jan, 
4, i960. They have lieen 
brouglit together in a book 
by Bowra on ClnssJ^cal Greec^. 
F i 1 ms t r i p : /Vt'h^e fi£ , T i fe f \ \ m- 
s t r i ps 



It might like to write a report summarizing 
Plato's Repub 1 ic. He should coir.pare these 
e more prevaTent Greek ideas of the 5th cen^ 



tee begin a booklet on "Medicine Down Tfrou^ Atkinson, Magic» Myth and 
estern Europe.'* They should prepare the sec- Medicine, cTi, Tf GarTandr 
ine in Greece at this time. They should sum- S tory ^6? Med i c i ne , chs. 3-^; 
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G. A given culture is an Integrated 
whole, '^ased on fundar;:envc»l pust- 
ulates oi values^^ 



6. Culture traits may change through 
a process of diffusion. 



G, Culture traits may change through 
innovation from within. 

G, Culture traits may change throi'gh 
a process of diffusion. 

G, Migration of people from one part 
of the world to another Involves the 
movement of cultutrrand material ob- 
jects, thus resulting in changes in 
the area to which people migrate. 



Ancient Rome borrowed and 
both from the Middle East 
Greece, added many of its 
ularly of a practical bent 
of its culture to other pe 
conquered. 
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I 



n culture is an integrated 
based on funcIon;er)i\^l past- 
or values'; 



e traits may change through 
!:ess of di f fus Ion. 



e traits may change through 
it ion from wi thin, 

;e traits may change through 
:ess of divfusion. 

Ion of people from one part 
world to another involves the 
jnt of culture and material ob- 
thus resulting in changes in 
ea to which people migrate. 



^. Ancient Rome borrowed and adapted ideas 
both from the Middle East and from Ancient 
Greece, added many of its own Ideas , partic- 
ularly of a practical bent, and spread much 
of its culture to other peoples whom it 
conquered. 
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marize their findings for the class. Then discuss: 
What differences do vou notice between these ideas 
and ours about disease? 



Walker^ Story of 
chs, 2. 



28^ A pupil might like to rc^^ one or more of the intro- 
ductory chapters in Hamr:t :o*s The /^reek VVpy^ He sho'jld 
write a paper describing the chief characteristics of 
Greek culture as identified by Hamilton^ 



Hami 1 ton, JThe 
(A version 
pears in 



of one 
Nat'). Ge 
Everyday Life in 



2SL Go back to the reactions of the class on the word as- 
sociation test to the word 'Greece,** Perhaps repeat just 
this part of the association test and see if pupils 
still react in the same way or if their associations have 
changed, if they have changed, discuss the reasons for 

the changes. ' 

30, Now quote Htimilton and perhaps several other authors on e.g. McNeill, A Wo 
the importance of Ancient Greece to Western Civilization, p. 95. 

Hamilton, The Gree 
10. 

31, Have a pupil give an illustrated report on the rise of Filmstrip: Kings a 
Rome and Rome under th^ Republic. He should use the (from series on Roi 
filmstrip Kings and Consuls but should add to the data 
in the lecture note booklet with data acquired from other 
sources. Discuss: What aspects of the culture seem dif- 
ferent than those of Greece? Which seem the same? How 
might you account for some of the similarities? 



\l I V/lll Wll 

Eternal City ), LTF 
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r findings for the class. Then discuss: Walker, Story of Medicine , 

"ences do you notice between these ideas chs. 2. 
>out disease? 

jht like to roo-f one or more of the intro- Hamilton^ The Greek Way , 
jpters in HafnTttM^s Tt;c' Zreek Way, He should (A version of one chapter ap- 

?er describing the chier charac*:er ist ics of pears in Nat* I, Geog. Soc. , 

ire as identifiec' by Hamilton. Everyday Life in Ancient Times .) 



the reactions of the class on the word as- 
rest to the word 'Greece," Perhaps repeat just 
)f the association test and see if pupils 
t in the same way or if their associations have 
they have changed, discuss the reasons for 



(ami 1 ton and perhaps several other authors on 
mce of Ancient Greece to Viestern Civilization. 



1 give an illustrated report on the rise of 
me under the Republic. He should use the 
inqs and Consuls but should add to the data 
ure note booklet with dzta acquired fren? other 
iscuss: What aspects of the culture seem dif- 
those of Greece? Which seem the same? How 



e.g. McNeill, A World History , 
p. 95. 

Hamilton, The Greek Way , pp. 7$ 
10. 

Films trip: Kings and Consuls 
(from series on Rome; The 
Eternal City ), Life Fi Imstr ip. 



ccoimt for some of the similarities? 
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Tha people of the ci 
and un i ted f i rst all 
conquered most of t 
the Mediterranean S( 
Europe; the early Rc 
Rppjb'ic dominated I 



A. IS SCPETICAL OF THEORIES OF SINGLE 
CAUSATION. 

G. Culture traits may change through 
a process of diffusion. 

G. Culture triats may change through 
innovation from within. 

A, APPRECIATES AMD RESPECTS THE CUL- 
TURAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF OTHER COUN- 
TRIES, RACES AND RELIGIONS. 

S. Sees meaningful differences between 
eras; notes relationships within any 
era" between institutions and cultur -' 
a] assumptions . 

G. The individual citizen or partici- 
pant In the political system apf 
proaches the political process with 
a complex of political attitudes, 
outlooks, values, and goals. 

G. Output can be increased by the de- 
velopment of tools and power to re- 
place manpower. 



b. A nuTiber of factors 
overthrew of the Re| 
1 Ishment of the Emp 

c. Rome borrowed and a( 
traits from ancient 
cient Middle East. 

d. Roman contributions 
largely in the pract 
than in the Intel leci 
realm so evident amoi 

1 ) The Romans borrow( 
instration and c 
from the ancient 
o)^.o elaborated 
ri:?ve loped new wa 
holding together 

2) The Roma js devel 
tant ideas about 
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CPETICAL OF THEORIES OF SINGLE 
ATION. 

ure traits may change through 
pcess of diffusron, 

ure triats may change through 
vation from within, 

ECIATES AMD RESPECTS THE CUL- 
L CONTRIBUTIONS OF OTHER COUN- 
S, RACES AND RELIGIONS. 

mean i ngf u 1 d i f f erences between 
; notes relationships within any 
between institutions and cultur - 
ssumptions. 



individual citizen or parti-ei- 

In the political system apa- 
ches th^ political process with 
mplex ov political attitudes, 
ookSy values, and goals. 

ut can be increased by the de- 
pment of tools and power to re- 
e manpower^ 



a. The people of the city of Rome conquered 
and united first all ef Italy and then 
conquered most of the land bordering on 
the Meci i terranean Sea and much of Western 
Europe; the early Roman government was a 
Rep'jb'ic doiTi'nated by the aristocrats. 



b. A number of factors brought about the 
overthrow of the Republic and the estab- 
lishment of the Empire. 

c. Rome borrowed and adapted many culture 
traits from ancient Greece and the an- 
cient Middle East. 

* 

d. Roman contributions to civi 1 izat Ion were 
largely in the practical realm rather 
than in the intellectual and artistic 
realm so evident among the Greeks. 

1) The Romans borrowed i 'eas about admin- 
instration and control of an empire 
from the ancient Middie East, but they 
£l?to elaborated upon these ideas and 
d:?veloped new ways of building and 

h Iding together an empire. 

2) The Romans developed and spread impor- 
tant Ideas about law« 
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A pupil might write an imaginary alary of a Greek boy Crowell, EyerycK 

who goes to visit Rome during the days of the Republic. Ancient Rome> 



Now have the class focus upon Rome under the Empire, 
They should read from one of a number of possible 
sources both on this period and on the contributions 
of Ancient Rome to Western Civilization. 



You may wish to show 
ors which deals with 



the class the filmstrip Jhe^^jJfpjt*"- 
this period of Rome, — 



Discuss: How did ihe Roman Einpirc differ from anciont 
Athens in terms of tS^ values oF «:ho people, the form 
of govern^ 3nt, and the type of iiinovations for vyhich they 
were impojcant? How did the Eivpire differ from the Re- 
public? Also discuss: In what v-yays did oncient Rome 
borrow from the civilization of the ancient Middle Past? 
from the civilization of ancient Greece? In what ways 
did the laws of the Romans resemble our own laws? 



.second ' ■■ ntury .A 
"Sol«M.i,Ni Re. id in 
HisM;ry"; Hcidos , 
Ro;.;:^ pp. b7-59, 
\1>S; "McMoill , Wo 
pp, 153 '11)6; f-wi 
hVi) V/orljd, pp. ^ 
VvcTrTS^K I story l: e 

Filmstrip: IJ|]ilJfj 
(from series on" 
Eternal City >, 1 
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write an imaginary aiary of a Greek boy Crowell, Ev_erydjy Lif e in 

isit Rome during the days of the Republic, Anc lent Rome> 



class focus upon Rome under the Empire, 
ead from one of a number of possible 
on this period and on the contribution;; 
>me to Western Civilization. 



to show the class the films trip The 
lis with this period of Rome. ^ 



er- 



f did the Roman Empire difTor from nnciont 
ms of the values of -Jio (ji-ople, the form 

and the type of i iioovot ions for v/hich they 
It? How did the Ef^'pire differ Trom the Re- 
I discuss: In what ways did oncicnt Rome 
he civilization of the ancient Middle Cost? 
lization of ancient Greece? In what ways 
of the Romans resemble our o'*^n laws? 



-1151.9 PP- 76-7^1. rRoIne''Trr*' 
.'j ccond '■■'"ntu ry A , f) » ) 
"So ] * '.i.i..^] Pxe<:d i i;js in European 
W i s i . o f - y " ; I •! a das, imperial 

\35; HcMeill, V^orld Hist. , 
pp. 153-1^6; Evi T n g , 0 ur^ V f iden - 
jfuj VVorljd, pp. 4I7-V?3. l)ther 
WcTrTBTi i s tory textbooks . 

F i 1 ms t r i p r The Em perors 
(from series on Rome : The 
Eternal City ) , LTT e Ti Imst rips, 
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Generalizes froui data 



VALUES PROCEOUl\lAL SAFH-GOARDS FOR 
THOSE ACCUSED OF CRIMES, 



d. Early Christians were s 
although typically they 
use Of legal safeguards 
Romans did. 



e.> Christianity spread anc 
official religion of tf 
liglon came to Incorpor 
ideas of the ancient 6r 
it originated in the ci 
the Middle East. 



Cultural traits may change through 
a process of diffusion^ 



The Romans spread some 
traits to areas v/hich 



izes from data 



i PROCEDURAL SAFE-GliARDS FOR 
ACCUSED OF CRIMES, 



d. Early Christians were sometimes persecuted 
although typically they were able to make 
use of legal safeguards, just a^:> other 
Ronfians did* 



e. Christianity spread and finally became the 
official religion of the empire. The re- 
ligion came to incorporate a number of 
ideas of the ancient Greeks, even though 
it originated in the cultural climate of 

^ the Middle last. 



al traits may change through 
cess of diffusion. 



f. The Romans spread some of ^heir culture 
traits to areas w*hich they conquered. 
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34. Several pupils might prepare a bulletin board disploy on 
the topic: "What We Owe the Ancient Romans." 



35. A pupil might write an imaginary dream of a girl who is Crowell, Everyday 

studying for a test on Roman history, falls asleep, and Ancient Ro me, 

dreams that some great Roman is shov/ing her around Rome 
during the time of Augustus. 



Have the conimiltee v^hich is developing the booklet on 
^'Medicine Down through the Ages in V/estern Europe/^ odd 
a section on Ancient Rome, "^hey should present a brief 
presentatiof to Ihe class comparing medicine in Rome 
und Greece, 



Atkinson, M aqic^ M 
Med i ci ne , 'ch. "G 
St ory of Medicin e , 
Walker, Story of >1 
ch. 3. 



^7 Have pupils rend the i nt rod^.^c r joi> and the readings on Fenton, 32 Problem 

'Roman La. and Christian Citizens** from Fenton's 3? iVob- His tot y , ppTTO-^S 
1 ems i n v/o r 1 d Hi s t o r^. Afterv/ords, discuss the questions 
vvlhich Fen ton raises in the introduction. 



Hvwe all pupils read brief occounts of the rise of Chris- 
rianity in oncient Rome. 

H'iJve a good student report on ways in which the Romans 
uid Greeks gradnolly incorporated some Greek ideas as 
? fiey elaborated upon Chrrstiari doctrines. Or, if no pu- 
pil wishes to make such a report, the teaclier might give 
an informal lecture on this development. 



World history tex 
McNe ill, Rise of 
or A WorlT"H]sto r 



JD. Project a map shovnng the areas of \7estern Europe which Hadas , IgP^r.ij^J ^^P' 
v/cre cofiquered by the Romans. On the chalkboard, indi- (mr.p). 
roro the number of years which some of the areas remained 
unciT Roman control. Ask: What effect do you think thib 
I'jfig control would have 'upon the peoples living in these 
.^rc- ? 
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pi Is might prepare a bulletin board display on 
"What We Owe the Ancient Romans/' 



ght write an imaginary dream of a 
or a test on Roman history, falls 
z some great Roman is shov^ing her 
t ime of Augustus. 



girl who is 
as leep , and 
around Rome 



Crowell, Ever yday Life In 
Ancient Romo, 



jromiltee which is developing the booklet on 
)own through the Ages in \7estern Europe, odd 
>n Ancient Rome. They should present a brief 
>n to uhe class comparing medicine in Rome 



Atkinson, M agic, Myth and 
Med i c i ne , ch. ^; "Garland," 
St ory of Medi cine, ch. 5; 
Walker, Story of 'Mcdicine, 
ch. 3. 



rend the introduction and the readings on Fenton, 32 Problems in World 

and Christian Citizens*^ from Fenton's 32 i\rob - His tot y , pp. ^0-45. 
rid Hi story. Aftcrv/ards, discuss the questions 
on ralseTs in the introduction. 



lipils rei:^d brief accounts of the rise oi Chris- World history textbooks, 
one lent Romo. McNeill, Rise of the West 

or A WorlTTti story ^ 

i student report on v/ays in which the Roma;is 

gradually incorporated some Greek ideas as 
rated upon Christian doctrines. Or, if no pu - 

to make such a report, the teacher might give 
lecture cn this development. 



•ap .showing the areas of Western Europe which Hadas , Imper ia l Rome , p. 158 
jred by the Romans. On the chalkboard, ind!- (map), 
;mber of years which some o" the areas remained 
control* Ask: What effect do you think this 
>i would have upon the peopl es 1 i v i ng in these 
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A. IJ. SCEPTICAL 
CAUSATION. 



OF THEORIES OF SINGLE 



g. A number of factors com 
about the downfall of 
the empire declined bee 
weaknesses more than be 
strength of barbarian 



S. Compares lengths of periods . 




A number of factors combined to bring 
about the downfall of the Roman Empire; 
the empire declined because of internal 
weaknesses more than because of the 
strength of barbarian invaders. 



-3^4- 

Now have a pupil give a report on the ways in which this HadaSi Imperial Ron 
influence was felt^ 33, ch, 8. 



^0- Now have all pupils read a brief selection on the causes 
of the downfall of the Rv^n Enoire. Afterv/ards a 
pupil add to the caus*»s rriOntioned on the basis of his 
re^:'lng of Hoyt's analysis. 



'^Selected Readings 
History." 

Hoyt, Europe In th 
Aoes, chs. 1-2 (es 



41« Have pupils examine the updated timeline and compare the 
length of the Roman Empire wTth earlier periods studied. 



42. Now repeat the word association test with the word Rome. 
Compare the class results with those at the beginning of 
the sub-unit and discuss reasons for differences. 



pupil give a report on the ways In which this Hadas, Imperial Rome , pp. 30- 

fas felt, 33, ch. 8. 

] pupils read a brief selectJon on the causes '^Selected Readings on European 

fall of the K-'^^^ary Empire. Afterv;ards have a History." 

o the causes rriOntioned on the basis of his Hoyt, Europe In the Middle 

Hoyt's analysis. Ages , chs. 1-2 (esp. ch, 1 ). 



examine the updated timeline and compare the 
he Roman Empire with earlier periods studied. 



the word association test with the word Rome, 
class results with those at the beginning of 
It anjd dl&cuss reasons for differences. 
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S, Checks on the bias end competency 
of authors. 
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5, The Germanic tribes mixed \ 
settlers; the culture whic 
Western Europe was a fusio 
ture of Roman (with what h 
rowed from Greece and the 
with the culture of the Ge 

a. Germanic tribes had a d 
of political system t^a 
In the Roman Empire; it 
changed under the influ 
Romans but kept some of 
ments. 

1) The Germanic tribes 
tary kings with 1 i tt 
cept for religious i 
The real leaders wer 
chiefs chosen for tt^ 
abl 1 t ty and valour, 

a) Assembi ies of f r€ 
men approved or c 
Important decis ic 
their chiefs. 

b) There was a recif 
of loyalty betwee 
f I ght ing men; bo 
been dishonored 
deserted the oth< 

2) Gradual ly> under in 
the. Romans > the kin 
pol I t jcal power ove 



zks on the bias end conpetency 
authors » 
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5. The Germanic tribes mixed with the Roman 
settlersj the culture which emerged in 
Western Europe was a fusion of the cul- 
ture of Roman (with what had been bor- 
rowed from Greece and the Middle East) 
with the culture of the Germanic tribes. 

a^ Germanic tribes had a different form 
of political system than that found 
in the Roman Empire; it gradually 
changed under the influence of the 
Romans but kept some of the old ele- 
ments, 

1) The Germanic tribes had heredi- 
tary kings with little power ex- 
cept for religious influence* 
The real leaders were nrilitary 
chiefs chosen for their mtlitary 
abi 1 ity and valour, 

a) Assemblies of free military 
men approved or disap roved of 
Important decisions made by 
their chiefs. 

b) There was a reciprocal sense 
of loyalty between chiefs and 
fighting men; both would have 
been dishonored if they had 
deserted the other in fart^.le, 

2) Gradually, under influences from 
the Romans, the king gained more 
political power over military 
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I . 

36. Have pupils read excerpts from Tacitus' description of the Fenton, ed. 32 P 
early Germans-. They should Identify the attitudes he ex- in World Hist^FT 

presses toward -them as well as his sources of Information. 39 ^' 

Afterwards discuss: How did Tacitus view the Germans? 
Tell the class about Tacitus' reactions to his own civiJi- 
zatton Bnd ask: Why do you think some historians discount 
his favorable comments about Germanic life? What parts of 
the account you read do you think might be suspect? What 
were Tacitus' sources fo» his account? 
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-ead excerpts from Tacitus' description of the Fenton ed ■\') Prr^hlomc 
They should Identify the attitudes he ex- In wgrid Hi^ t orv on^^^L 

;d-them as well as his sources of Information. 39: nisrory , pp. 34- 

tscuss: How did Tacitus view the Germans? 
;s about Tacitus' reactions to his own civi 1 1- 
ik: Why do you think some historians discount 
i comments about Germanic life? What parts of 
'ou read do you think might be suspect? What 
sources for his account? 
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A. 




Checks on the bias and com - 
petency of authors^ 

Looks for points of agree - 
ment and disa^eement among 
witnesses and authors. 



Checks on the bias and com - 
petency of authors . 

Looks for points of agreemen t 
and disaqreoment among witnesses 
and authors. 



IS SCrPTICAL 
KNOWLEDGE, 



OF THE FINALITY OF 



chiefs; however, the 
tained much power. 

h. The Germanic peoplefe had 
religious beliefs; when 
Christianity from the Ro 
did not give up al 1 of 
1 igious ideas. . 



A number of the Germanic 
developed a combination 
fishing, and settled agr 
they held land in commor 
for common grazing grour 
divide into strips for t 
ent members of the trib^ 
men and chiefs left mos 
cultural work to women 
whom they conquered in I 
Germanic ideas about lai 
were combined with some 
forms of colon! to deve 
ieval economic system^ 
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chiefs; however, the chiefs re- 
tained much power. 

The Germanic peoples had their own 
religious beliefs; when they adopted 
Christianity from the Romans, they 
did not give up all of their own re- 
1 igious ideas . . 



ks on the bias and com- 



ncy of authors r 



s for points of agree ^ 



and disagreement among 
esses and authors. 



3ncy of authors > 



cks on the bias and corn- 



er A number of the Germanic tribes had 
developed a combination of hunting, 
fishing, and settled agriculture; 
they held land in convnon, using part 
for common grazing ground and part to 
divide into strips for use by differ- 
ent members of the tribe, Tne free- 
men and chiefs left most of the agri- 
cultural work to women and slaves 
whom they conquered in battle. These 
Germanic ideas about landholding 
were combined with some of the Roman 
forms of colon i to develop the med- 
ieval economic system. 



ks for points of agreement 



disaqrexament among witnesses 



authors. 



SCEPTICAL 
WLEDGE, 



OF THE FINALITY OF 
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37. H'jve a pupil reod ^;nd repot s ' v ■ = ■ i^re*^ vrh?..-- he Boisoor;;,..;^: Ljl'^ 

has found bet:v:een Taclttis* ^ -;m^ ./f} riie ]j'/±}^ ^*^y^X 

tion found in Bois^onnade^s : o.m U ^iLKcrJ<.. ia, pp. ^O-^IV 

Med level Eur ope^ He should - ^ , ; e to *,;:.ndsj^e 
sonnade's attitudes toward tho iv^VtM^ns cn.U his tiescrip- 
tion of the way In which they ncd. 

Now tell tfie clas:> that Boissonnadc wai> ) Frenchinan cind 
was writing this book during V^orld Mar I. How might this 
have affected !ns description of the early Germans? 



Movo ^nt.'iv.r |-..»pil expl.^in the dlfferencrs which Hoyt, r.uxjaps.--IcL.. 

i lrth lloyt^s dO»..<>uy)t cf lie ^:<jrly Germans and J^^j^^ PP» h8-52. 

by T' Citus, Hove him teU i:lie closs something 
'bout *s b ' kgronnd. Oiscuv.r,: Which of the au- 

!>orr> i' r' .70 lool^ed at far probably hc^s th»e least 
i ns? Wli '-h of i ?.CiT> hry-j had access to i;)ore research 



r 




read -^ind repot <: ' - ■ ''o? v,h-i:s vtp.. ' lie fJo i x.:ioi;;> .;^i'*-;, 

^/■een Tacitus' •^'^--.m- ■ j.iie ^^''V'}'^ r^-'^V^r.JzyrSiP^ 

■) Bolssonnade's • : Of; Li ^^ , cLV/^rk.. j pp^ t!- r3, v:d-21j' ^ 

He should 1 - . ;e ro .hdsj<r.e ;!'jis- 

: I tudes toward thr- ir^i'tians c-*r.u his des^crlp- 

yay In which they . nod* 

class that Boissonn<?ide ;vao ) Fren* n;nar» drd 
:his book during World V/ar I. t!ow might this 
J liis description of the early Genn:^ns? 



iw'i vr r"*pM exp]»iiin ihe dlTferencfts which Hoyt, FxixoniT. in tiie Middle 
;<>yc*s .:.ict..<:unt of tie rvtrly Germans and ^xjesu, pp. h8-52. 

Hove him ijell iilio cirjss something 

0. -.kAr?:*pd. t>iscuv«s: Which of the au- 

5 1 coined at *io far probably hf^s the least 
of i:l C;T» h^'Jb had across to i:u3re re 'search 

1, hc Germans? 
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Generalizes frojn data, 



Sets up hypotheses . 



Culture may change through a 
process of diffusion. 



d, Germanic law was based 
of custom and tribal lav 
plied to members of the 
wh i 1 e Roman 1 aw app 1 i ed 
pie of a territory and v 
law. The Germanic grou 
Roman law to the Roman 
they conquered. Gradua 
types of law were fused 
with elements from each 



i 
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s up hypotheses . 



ture may change through a 
tcess of diffusion^ 



d, Germanic law was based upon the '•^^ 
of custom and tribal law which a,", 
plied to members of the tribe ojiiy 
while Roman law applied to the ^^o- 
pie of a territory and was wrK^n 
law. The Germanic groups app«^d 
Roman law to the Roman settle^ whom 
they conquered^ Gradually, two 
types of law were fused introne, 
with elements from each* 
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39* Have pupMs identify the characteristics of earl/ Ger- 
manic life so that they can compare them later with de- 
velopments in the Middle Ages. Pay particular atten- 
tion to the political system, ideas about law, and re- 
ligious beliefs, (Although the outline of content indi- 
cates some of the ways in which this culture was fused 
with Roman culture do not discuss the fusion at this 
time*. Rather, compare the culture with that which they 
have found in ancient Rome, What differences do they 
note In terms of the political system? law? ideas about 
religion? agriculture?) 



'♦0. Quote Hoyt on the desire of the barbarian invaders to 
take advantage of the Roman culture, not to ruin it. 
Ask: Do you think they would have been able to preserve 
such a culture? Why? Now quote Hoyt on the factors 
which worked ogainst such an aim. 



Hoyt, Europe 
die Ages , p, 



Have a pupil read and report on Hoyt's analysis of the 
differences between Germanic and Roman law and the 
process by which they finally fused. 



Hoyt, Europe in t 
die Ages , pp, jT- 
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ils Identify the characteristics of early Ger- 
fe so that they can compare them later with de- 
ts in the Middle Ages* Pay particular atten- 
the political system, ideas about law, and re- 
beliefs. (Although the outline of content indi- 
me of the ways in which this culture was fused 
^an culture do not discusc the fusion at this 
ather, compare the culture v/ith that which they 
nd In ancient Rome, What differences do they 
terms of the political system? law? ideas about 
? agriculture?) 



oyt on the desire of the barbarian invaders to 
antage of the Roman culture, not to ruin it, 

you think they would have been able to preserve 
:ulture? Why? Now quote Hoy t on the factors 
rked against such an aim. 



up II read and report on Hoyt^s analysis of the 
ces between Germanic and Roman law and the 
oy which they finally fused. 



Hoyt, Europe in the Hid- 
die Ages , 



Hoyt, Europe In th^ Mid - 
dle Aqes > pp, 72-73, 



S • Listens or reads for in-: in 
ideas > 

S . Compares lengths of p eriods^ 

G. changes in one aspect of soci- 
ety will have effects on ocher 
aspects; changes will ramify, 
whether they are technological, 
In social organization, in ide- 
ology, or whatever else is a 
part of che cultural system. 



C. Medieval society was character 
tion, provincialism, the idea < 
and religious beliefs; elefr»ent: 
gathered strength in the 2th- 
ies with agricultural innovati^ 
growth of trade and towns, and 
of learning. 

]. Feudal Institutions, which 
only cboL^t ten per cent of 
included vasselage, the sys 
and private jurisdiction or 



a. Feudal institutions grew 
vide some kind of order ^ 
kingdoms became weak thr 
nal fighting and Viking ' 
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Medieval society was chnracter ized by tradi- 
tion, provincialism, the idea of contract, 
and religious beliefs; elements of change 
gathered strength in the 2th- 13th centur- 
ies with agricultural innovations, the 
growth of trade and towns, and the growth 
of lejrnlng. 

1. Feudal Institutions which involved 
oi^ly trb^:'L:t ten per cent of the people, 
included vasselage, the system of fiefs, 
and private jurisdiction or justice. 

a. Feudal institutions grew up to pro- 
vide some kind of order when the 
kingdoms became weak through inter- 
nal fighting and Viking Invasions. 



\. Tell the class that they are going to look In some detail 
at life in Europe during the 11th-13th centuries or later 
middle ages. To understand this period, you will try to 
have them" get just a quick overview of events betwee the 
barbarian invasions and the period to be studied in detail* 

Now do one of the foHowlng: (Use the Timeline of Euro- 
pean History v/ith each.) 

a. Present an informal lecture in which you sketch very 
briefly the decline In order and unity as a result of 
the invasions, the development of Charlemagne's Empire, 
and its downfall In the face of fighting among his 
heirs and the attacks by Vikings, Be sure to include 

a brief discussion of the role of the monasteries in 
preserving much learning from Rome, 

Before you begin your lecture, review ways of taking 
notes on speeches or lectures. Tell the class that 
thev should be listening for main ideas, not for de- 
tails and that you will check their notes. After the 
lecture is over, collect the notesl Return them to 
pupils the next day with written suggestions for im- 
provements. Or perhaps project a good and a poor set 
of notes (without the names showing) and have the class 
discuss which is better and why, 

b. Have pupils read rapidly for a brief overview of this Use a world his tor 
period. Then have them identify some of the major but be sure you us 
effects of the barbarian Invasions, the reasons for the Jzed book to help 
breakup of Charlemagne's empire, and the role of the any misconceptions 
monasteries, be found in text, 

Beford they begin, review with pupils the need to ad- 
just their reading rate to the purpose of reading for 
main ideas. Also review devices which they should use 
to help them read for the main Ideas. 
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class that they are going to look in some detail 
in Europe during the 11th- 13th centuries or later 
nes. To understand this period, you will try to 
^ get just a quick overview of events between the 
1 invasions and the period to be studied in detail. 

16 of the following: (Use the Timeline of Euro- 
"ory wi th each, ) 

It an informal lecture in which you sketch very 

y the decline in order and unity as a result of 
was Ions, the development of Charlemagne's Empire, 
:s downfall In the face of fighting among his 

and the attacks by VI kings • Be sure to include 
if discussion of the role of the monasteries in 
"ving much learning from Rome. 

; you begin your lecture, review ways of taking 
on speeches or lectures. Tell the class that 
;hould be listening for main Ideas, not for de- 
and that you will check their notes. After the 
e is over, collect the notes'. Return them to 
: the next day with written suggestions for im- 
lents. Or perhaps project a good and a poor set 
:es (without the names showing) and have the class 
s which is better and why. 

)uplls read rapidly for a brief overview of this Use a world history text, 

I. Then have them identify some of the major but be sure you use a special- 

s of the barbarian invasions* the reasons for the Ized book to help you correct 
ip of Charlemagne's empire, and the role of the any misconceptions which may 

eries. be found in text. 

i they begin, review with pupils the need to ad- 
heir reading rate to the purpose of reading for 
deas. Also review devices which they should use 
p them read for the main ideas. 
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The significance of location 
depends upon the culture botl> 
within and outside of a coun- 
try^ 



Generalizes from data. 



1) Weaker nobles and fighting men 
connmended themselves to stronger 
nobles, agreeing to fight for 
them in return for protection. 

2) Gradually the institution evolved 
into the system known as vasselage. 

The institution of the fief developed 
slowly. At first the larger nobles 
began to reward their more faithful 
supporters with grants of land; 
gradually, nobles demanded such 
grants in return for a promise to 
support the higher noble. These 
grants of land gradually became her- 
editary. 

1) The noble held his grant or fief 
so long as he supported his higher 
lord; held at even if he broke 
with his lord and could defeat 
him in battle. 

2) Because of the way in which the 
grants of land ^ere made and be* 
cause of the way in which lesser 
nobles turned to higher nobles for 
protection, the fief might Include 
widely scattered lands. 



J 



J 

c. Whether a or b was used, have pupils compare the length 
of this period of the Middle Ages with other periods 
which they have studlerl. 



2. Ask: From v/hat you have heard or read in the past, how 
do you think nobles lived during the Middle Ages? What 
- do you think ycu know about the life of nobles? 

Have a pupil give a report on Davis* imaginative descrlp- Davis, l..i^fe,^n a M 

tion of a medieval castle. He should be prepared to an- Baronj^, 'p\ "h an3^ 

swer the questions which accompany this reading. Or Buehr , Kn ights and 

have a poor reader give a report on the castle as des- and Fe u^aT^L'i fe, c; 

cribed by Buehr. ''Questions on Read 
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a or b was used, have pupils compare the length 
period of the Middle Ages with other periods 
hey have studieH. 

v/hat you have heard or read in the past, how 
nk nobles lived during the Middle Ages? What 
ik you know about the life of nobles? 

il give a report on Davis* imaginative descrip- Davis, Life on a Medieval 

nedieval castle. He should be prepared to an- Barpny , p. T^ood ch. T". 

uestions which accompany this reading. Or B u'eh r , Knig hts and Castles 

r reader give a report on the castle as des- and Feu"g"aT Life , chs> 3,7. 

3uehr, *^^Ques t ions on Readings,*' 
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a ) The noble was 1 ike 
a castle, however c 
ma in dwel i 5 ng , and 
castles which were 



b) The fief also incU 
ate fiefs of lesser 
were the vassals of 

c) The fiefs included 
the people working 



G; Changes in one aspect of society 
will have effects on other as- 
pects; changes will ramify, 
whether they are technological, 
in social organization, in ide- 
ology, or vihatever else is a 
part of the cultural system, 

G. In all societies people are ex- 
pected to behave in certain 
ways and are taught that certain 
things are good and certain 
things bad. 



The noble was likely to maintain 
a castle, however crude, fo-r- his - 
main dwelling, and have other 
castles which were run by stewards 



The fief also included subordin- 
ate fiefs of lesser nobles who 
were the vassals of the lord. 

The fiefs included the land and 
the people working on them. 



Have pupils read Davis' imaginative description of a fief, Davis, Life on 
the lord of the^fief, and vassalageV Discuss the ques- Medieval Ba rony 

tions which accompany the reading. 

Perhaps assign feudal roles to the boys or girls in the 
class. Then have several of these boys try to work out 
arrangements {v/ithout fighting) to increase their power » 



s read Davis' imaginative description of a fief, Davis, Life on a 
f the fief, and vassalageV Discuss the ques- Med ievaTltaro ny . 

h accompany the reading, 

sign feudal roles to the boys or girls in the 
en have several of these boys try to work out 
ts (without fighting) to increase their power. 
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Looks for points of agreement 
and disagreement among wit * 
nesses and authors. 



$♦ Generalizes from data , 

G. In all societies people are ex-^ 
pected to behave in certain ways 
and are taught; that certain 
things are good arrd certain 
things bad. 

G. Cultural trf^its may change 

through a process of diffusion. 

S . Identifies cultural assumptions . 



S. Reads for dcta i Is . 



S. Looks for points of agreement 
and disagreement among wit - 
nesses and authors. 



Have a pupil read Hoyt's description of the typical cas- 
tle and life of the nobles of tne period 950 to \]50. 
He should give a report in which he compares it with that 
described in the Davis selection. 



Hoyt, Eu rope in the 
Ages , pp. 3Ti-307. 



Also ask: Which of the two accounts, that by Davis or 
that Dy Hoyt describes the more typical castle and noble? 
Which of Cho two comes closer, to the ideas <^jbout fiobles 
and castles which you had before we began studying the 
1 i fe of nobles? 



5, Two pupils might prepare reports on medieval warfare. 
One might report on local fighting between nobles and 
the other on pitched battles. Perhaps a good student 
ml^ht report on the effects of the invention of the 
stirrup upon warfare. 



Discuss : V/hat do 
pie's loyalties in 



these reports 
this period? 



indicate about peo- 



Li fe on a Me 
chs, 1^-15. 



Dav is , _ 
Barony J 

Buehr , Knights and 
and Feudal Life , ch 
White, Medieval Tec 
and Social Change , 



6, Have pupils read th6 form of comfnendat ion 
an early forumulary. Discuss: V/hat did 
the contract receive? 



presented in 
each party to 



^'Selected Readings 
European History." 



/. Have a pupil read Hoyt's description of the three ele- 
ments of feudalism and report on them. He should com- 
pare what he has learned from Hoyt with the conclusions 
which pupils have derived from their readings. 



Hoyt, 
Ages , 



Europe in the 



pp. 



190. 
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i read Hoyt's descriotion of the typical cas- Hoyt, E urope In theMMdle 

3 of the nobles of the period 950 to 1150. Ages , pp. 30T^0T* 
■ive a report in which he compares it with that 
n the Davis select ion. 



/hich of the two accounts, that by Davis or 
: describes the more typical castle onJ \)Ob]e^ 
; two comes closer: to the ideas obout nobles 

which you had before we bcgon stuO/ino i:he 
les? 



light prepare reports on medieval warfare, 
;port on local fighting between nobles and 
1 pitched battles. Perhaps a good student 
: on the effects of the invention of the 
n warfare. 

hat do these reports indicate about peo- 
ties in this period? 



Davis, L if e on a Med ieval 
Barony , chs , 14-15; 
Buehr, Knights and Castles 
and Feudal Life , chs> 
White, MedieyaT Technology 
and Social Chan ge, ch. 1 . 



read th6 form of comoiendat ion presented in *^Selected Readings in 
-umulary. Discuss: V/hat did each party to European Hi.Uory." 
:: receive? 



i read Hoyt's description of the three ele- 
idalism and report on them. He should com- 
^ has learned from Hoyt with the conclusions 
have derived from .their readings^ 



Hoyt, Europe in the Middle 
Ages, pp. 185-19'^ 
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Differentiates between primary 



and secondary sources . 



Generalizes from data . 

The contrast between democratic 
and non-democratic political sys- 
tems may be looked at as a con- 
flict in basic underlying values. 



VALUES PROCEDURAL SAFEGUARDS FOR 
THOSE ACCUSED OF CRIMES. 



A given culture is an Integrated 
whole, bosed on fundamental pos- 
tulates or values. 



The: lord finally won the right to 
have his lands exempt from the ad- 
ministration ofthekfng^s officials. 
The lord administered justice him- 
self or through his own officials. 

1) The lord had almost complete con- 
trol over those who lived on, his 
lands; however, he was bound to 
stay within limits of customary 
rules when he administered jus- 
tice. 



2) Neither the use of torture to 
obtain confessions nor the use of 
various kinds of ordeals protected 
the person accused of wrong-doing. 



Feudal institutions were affected 
strongly by custom or tradition, the 
idea of and respect for contract, 
and the Christian religion. 
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Have pupilc rccd an example of a *Truce of God*'. Then 
have them diccuGS the questions which follow this read- 
ing. Also discuss the difference between this source 
and sources such as Davis, Bennett, or Hoyt. Is a pri- 
mary source clwcys better than a secondary source? Why? 
Why not? 



''Selected Reading 
European History'^ 



Have a pupils report on justice and punishment in the . 
Middle Ages* He should be prepared to answer the ques- 
tions on the reading. Discuss: V^hat was the role of 
the lord in this system? How did the methods of trying 
people differ from those in our own country today? How 
effective do you think such techniques were for arriving 
at the truth? 



Davis, LLfe_ 
Baron y/ 



ch. 

'*Ques ti ons on 



on 

To; 



10. Have pupils 
by hot iron, 
reading. 



read the church rules for trial by ordeal 
Discuss the questions which follow the 



"Selected Readini 
European History 



II. Hoyt declares that the three most Important influences Hoyt, Europe in 

upon feudal institutions were custom, contract, and Midd ledges , pp. 

Christianity. Have a pupil read his discussion of loTT 
these forces and then analyze them for the class. Dis- 
cuss: What examples have you found in your previous 
readings which v;ould support or contradict the impor- 
tance of these forces? 
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rccd an example of a *^Truce of God*', Then 
iscuss the questions which follow this read- 
discuss the difference between this source 
such as Davis, Bennett, or Hoyt, Is a pri- 
clv/cys better than a secondary source? Why? 



Is report on justice and punishment in the » 
He should be prepared to answer the ques^ 
c reading. Discuss: V/hat was the role of 

this system? How did the methods of trying 
er from those in our own country today? How 
o you think such techniques were for arriving 
h? 



read the church rules for trial by ordeal 
Discuss the questions vjhich follow the 



es that the three most important influences 

institutions were custom^ contract, and 
y. Have a pupil read his discussion of 
ts and then analyze them for the class. Dis 
examples have you found in your previous 
ich v/ould support or contradict the impor- 
esc forces? 



'^Selected Readings 
European History", 



on 



Davis, L i f e on ,^c3i J k d I o v <H 

Barony / ch^ TO* 

"Quest i ons on R'eadings", 



"Selected Readings in 
Furopean History,'* 



Hoyt , Europe i n th e 
Middle ^'i^es , pp.T^S* 



Identifies basic assumpt ions ii 

In some societies neither the 
government nor a market system 
Is important In affecting how 
resources should be allocated. 
Such economic systems are based 
largely upon tradition and re- 
ciprocal relationships which 
have grov/n up in the past. In 
some systems reciprocal rela- 
tionships are combined with a 
market system. 

In all societies people are ex- 
pected to behave in certain ways 
and are taught that certain things 
are good ond certain things bad. 

Whenever things valued by a socie- 
ty are scarce, there will be dif- 
ferentiated access to and control 
of these valued and scarce things 
by sub-groups within the society. 
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iffes basic assumptions . 



t)me societies neither the 
nment nor a market system 
nportant in affecting how 
jrces should be allocated^ 
economic systems are based 
^1y upon tradition and re- 
:?cal relationships which 
grov/n up in the past, j-n 
systems reciprocal rela- 
ihlps are combined with a 
3t system. 

11 societies people are ex- 
3d to behave in certain ways 
are taught that certain things 
good and certain things bad, 

ever things valued by a socie- 
re scarce, there will be dif- 
ntiated access to and control 
hese valued and scarce things 
ub-groups v/ithin the society. 



e. A Feudal society developed in which 
this institutions of f euda 1 ism were 
widespread; however, they developed 
at different rates and were not uni- 
form in different parts of Europe* 
Feudal institutions should not be 
confused with the economic system 
which was characterized by manors 
and later by guilds,. 



2. The vast majority of the people in the 
Middle Ages lived in rural areas on 
manors , 

a. The manorial system involved the 
exchange of labor for the use of 
land by peasants. Little money 
changed hands • 

b. Tradition played an extremely impor- 
tant role in the lives of the pea- 
sants and in determining their rights 
and duties. 
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Point out that basically, the class has now studied only 
feudal Institutions or Institutions affecting the lives 
of a very small minority of the people In the Middle 
Aqes^ (Although, of course^ the system of justice affected 
all of the people). Distinguish between feudal Institu- 
tions and feudal society and between feudal institutions 
and economic inst i tut lons^ Then point out that the 
class will turn to economic Institutions and the life of 
peasants. Pupils should try to decide If ,the same 
values which were held by nobles were also held by pea- 
sants. 



13» Have pupils read the selection on Bobo, the description 
of an imaginative peasant In the time of Charlemagne^ 
Then discuss the questions on the select ion» 



Powers, Med t eva 1 
People > part 6f^ 
cnapter one* 
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Generalizes from data. 



Although culture is always 
changing, many eieriienLs per- 
sist for long periods of time. 

In all societies people are 
expected to behave in certain 
ways and are taught that cer- 
tain* things are good and cer- 
tain things are bad. 

Whenever things valued by a 
society are scarce, there will 
be differentiated access to and 
control of these valued and 
scarce things by sub-groups with- 
in the society. 

In some societies neither the 
government nor a market system 
Is important in affecting how 
resources should be allocated. 
Such econcrnic systems are based 
largely upon tradition and re- 
ciprocal relationships which have 
grown up In the past. In some 
sys tems reciprocal relat ionsh Ips 
are combined with a market system". 
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14, Now have several pupils give an oral presentation In Bennett, L i f e 
which -hey compare Bennett^s dcscr i pt i' n of ' the life of 1 ish Manor , pp 

a peasant in England in 1320 with that of the peasant In 
the time of Charlemagne^ They should use the study ques- 
tions on the selection to guide their reading and their 
report » Then discuss: To what degree had peasant life 
changed since the time of Charlemagne? To' what degree ; 
had it stayed a good deal the same? V/hat cultural values 
did these peasants seem to have? How did these values af- 
fect many ospects of their lives? Did the peasants and 
nobles s.^re any cultural values? If so, which ones? 



I 
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yeral pupils give an oral presentation In Bennett, L i f e on an Enq 
ompare Bennett^s dcscripti n of the life of lish Manor , pp. ^-25> 

1 England In 1320 with that of the peasant in 

' Charlemagne. They should use the study ques- 
selection to guide their reading and their 

.•n discuss: To what degree had peasant life 

:e the time of Charlemagne? To* what degree ; 

jd a good deal the same? What cultural values 

:asants seem to have? How did these valuos af- 
spects of their lives? Did the peasants and 

> any cultural values? if so, which ones? 
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G. Whenever things valued by a so- 
ciety are scarce, there will be 
differentiated access to and con- 
trol of these valued and scarce 
things by sub-groups within the 
society* 

G- Every economic system faces scar- 
city or a lack of enough produc- 
tive resources to satisfy all hu- 
man wants. 

6. At any specific time, the total 

economic output is affected by the 
quantity and quality of productive 
resources (land or natural re- 
sources, labor and capital goods), 
by the level of technology, and by 
the efficiency of the organiza- 
tional structure; 



A, EVALUATES SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 

S , Checks on the completeness or oata 

S . Ch ecks on the competency oF authors • 

G. Somie values are conducive to change 
son^e make planned change difficultV 

G. In $ome societies neither the 

government nor a market system is 
Jmpoirtant In affecting how re- ^ 
sources shall be allocated. Such 
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15. Have several pupils role-play a discussion among 

peasants about the hunting privileges of their lord. 



Davis, Life on a 
Ba rony / p. 



16, Have pupils rCod Davis' 
sant's houses. Discuss 



trate about 
Why weren't 



1 i ving levels 
they higher? 



Imaginative accou.it of pea- 
What does this reading illus- 



of peasants in this period? 



. A pupil might prepare larc|e charts to use in reporting 
to the class on the administration of the manor. He 
should tell the class about the difficulties in using 
sources about this period and he should present data 
which will answer the questions raised in the study 
questions on the selection. Af ter\^?a^ds , have the class 
analyze in more detail the role of tradition and force 
in manorial life and the way in which goods and ser- 
vites were exchanged. Perhaps tell tfie class that the 
amount of money had declined greatly during the Middle 
'^.ges and explain v;hy. Discuss: Which of the vatues of 
this period would make change difficult? 
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Dav is , L i fe 
Barony , pp. 



on a 



Bennett , 
Manor, pp 



L i f e on 



*'Ques t ions on Rea 
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1 pupils roJe-play a discission among 
out the hunting privileges of their lord. 



Davis, Li fe on a Medieval 
Ba.rony , p, 272» 



r6ad Davis' Imaginative account of pea- Davis, jJF^ on a Medieval 

es. Discuss: What does this reading illus- Barony , pp. 262-2S57^ 
living levels of peasants in this period? 
they higher? 



iht prepare lar^e charts to use in reporting Bennett, L if e on the Engl i sh 

;s on the administration of the manor* He Manor , pp.' 15"^-l9i. 

the class about the difficulties in using ''Quest ions on Readings,'^ 

>ut this period and he should present data 

onsv/er the questions raised in the study 
)n the select fon^ Afterwards, have the class 

more detail the role of tradition and force 
t life and the way in which goods and ser- 

exchanged. Perhaps tell the class that the 
loney had declined greatly during the Middle 
;plain v/hy» Discuss: Which of the ^^aiues of 
\ would make change difficult? 
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economic systems are based largeVy 
upon tradition and reciprocal re- 
lationships which have grown up in 
the past. In some systems recip-' 
rocal relationships are combined 
with a market system. 



Perslstance of cultural traits may 
be the result of. ..the lack of ex- 
posure to conditions which further 
change. 



S . Sets up hy potheses , 

S . "T ests hypotheses against data . 

G. At any specific time, the total 

economic output is affected by the 
quantity and quality of productive 
resources (land or natural re- 
sources, labor, and capital goods), 
by the level of technology, and by 
the efficiency of the organiza- 
tional structure. 

G. Some values are conducive to change: 
some make planned change difficult^ 



G. Culture ^raits may change through 
a process of diffusion^ 




c. The atjricultura] land-l 
inents and farmirig techr 
wasteful and made It d 
any peasant to act- upor 
tiative to increase hi 5 



d. Important agricultural 



nomic sy^ cems are bosed largeVy 
n tradition and reciprocal re- 
ions hips which have grown up in 
past. In some systems recip-' 
al relationships are combined 
-J a market system, 

sistance of cultural traits may 
the result of/, .the lack of ex- 
ure to conditions which further 
nge. 



:s hypoth e ses against data , 

^ny specific time, the total 
lomic output IS affected by the 
itlty and quality of productive 
:>urces (land or natural re- 
roes, labor, and capital goods), 
::he level of technology, and by 
efficiency of the organiza- 
i©l structure, 

Q values are conducive to change 
e make planned change difficult^ 



ture traits may change through 
rocess of diffusion. 



Tfie ciyr icu! tural land-holding arrang 
ments and farming techniques were ve 
wasteful and made it difficult for 
any peasant to aci' upon his own ini- 
tiative to increase his production. 



Important agricultural innovations 
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18. Have pupils read Davis' description of the peasants' D^^^vis, Life on a 

view of the world. Discuss: Why do you think the evai PaTony. 

peasants held such a view? ' 



19. Have a group of pupils read and report on Bennett's 
discussion of land use and cultivation on the manor. 
They should use the study questions and try to answer 
the discussion questions themselves before they make 
their report. Then they might prepare a report pre- 
senting their factual findings in relationship to the 
first part of the selection, ask pupils to set up the 
hypotheses called for In the questions following this 
selection, and then continue with their report, being 
sure to present the data needed for the class to 
analyze the rest of the discussion questions. The 
chairman of the group might then lead the class dis- 
cussion of these questions^ 

(The other members of the cleiss m'ght read Oavis' des- 
cription of peasant holdings and farming techniques in 
preparation for this report and discussion.) 



Bennett, Life^on^ 
Manor, pp7^iT-TU' 
^••Ou^^st ions on Ree 
Davis, Life on i 
l e va I D a r'onyT 



'^^-0. Have a pupil report on arjr icul tural Innovations in the Hoyt, E urope in 

9th-llth centuries which^ brought about ar. increase in Middle Age s, pp. 

agricultural production. Then discuss: What effects For effects, see 



I 
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5 read Davis ^ description of the peasants' 
le world. Discuss: Why do you think the 
ield such a view? 



)up of pupils read and report on Bennett's 
) of land use and cultivation on the manor, 
d use the study questions and try to answer 
ision questions themselves before they make 
)rt» Then they might prepare a report pre- 
^eir factual findings in relationship to the 
: of the selection, ask pupils to set up the 
. called for in the questions following this 

and then continue with their report, being 
esent the data needed for the class to 
\c rest oF the discussion questions. The 
)f the group might then lead the class dis- 

these questions^ 

mcnbers of the closs rn'ght read Davis' des- 
)f peasant holdings and farming techniques in 
>n for this report and discussion^) 



il report on agricultural innovations in the 
onturies v>hich brought about an increase in 
al production. Then discuss: What effects 
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Davis, Life ona Medi- 



eva I ( ?a rony7 



Bennett, Life on the Eng l ish 

ii^I^2Jl» pp, '^3'-^. 

^''Ou-o 1 1 ons on Readings," 

Davis, Life o n a Med - 
jeyal Barony , 



Hoyt, E urope in the 
Middle Ages , pp, 205-206, 
For effects, see Hoyt, 
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G. Changes in one aspect of society 
will have effects on other as- 
'pects ; changes wi 1 ] rr^mi f y whether 
they are technological, in social 
organ Izat ion , in ideolocjy , or 
whatever e'se is a part of the 
cultural system. 



brought c^it an i ncrease 
duct ion v^hich nijde pos 
larger population and 
and which in Inrn spur 
i.o grow more fvod both 
uso of more urcl cared 
us ing newer t<;c:hnol ogy, 



S. 



G. 




L oo ks for points of a c. : o j ^iL- lL^ ^"jXI 
disagreement arrtong wi tnesses , 
authors , and_5 om;ce^^ 'jTif 9J-,*^^^" 
tTon. "* 



A given cultui e is an integral j.d 
whole, b.ascd on " f udamental postu- 
lates or values* 

Supernatural beliefs involve com- 
plexes of behavior which are usu- 
ally very resistant to change. 

People U'^ually do not discard a 
cul tural trait completely; they 
are more likely to modify it to 
fit Into new situations. 



PsO 1 i (J ion was impor 
Ll;e 1 i ves of t i^^i poas 
OS i n ttie 1 i ves of th 
V/^jS true even dio'igh 
s lood little of Chris 



?nges in one aspect of society 

1 have efTects on other as- 

ts; changes v/ill reunify whether 

;*y are technological, in social 

janization, In ideology, or 

:)tever e'se is a part of the 
tural system* 



ks for poin t^s^ of ac. : 5 vJil^ fl? "11^! 
agreemon t_ ^mo n 5 t n es s_e s_ , 
hprs , 9i id _s o m; c e s_ o f i rrf q 1 ni a - 



iven culture is an integral v cJ 
^le, based on fudaniental posi;u- 
es or values, 

>ernatural beliefs involve com- 
ixes of behavior which are usu- 
!y very resistant to change^ 

^ple usually do not discard a 
Itural trait completely; they. 
') more likely to modify it to 
t Into new situations. 



brought c^^t an i ncrease in pro- 
duction which iiicKie possible a 
larger population and larger towns 
and which in Ctirn spurred peas on ts 
to grow more fuod both by making 
use of more ur:clcar(?d lond p.nd by 
U5iing newer technology. 



P.oligion vMS ^-^n important forro in 
u:o lives of l.he pc^jsant^s .is v.cl 1 
OS in tlie lives of the nobles; Lhis 
v..*js Lrue even ihcyigh pcasonts under 
sLood little of Christian tiicology. 
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do you th i nk 
society? 
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this increase in output might have upon 



pp. 253-254* 



21. Show the film Medieval M anor and have pupils compos re 
the data with the material which they have studied 
earlier^ Have pupils analyze the film for accuracy 
in use of terms such as feudal and in depiction of 
peasants ' homes . 



F i 1m: Tiio Med iev 
E.B.F, , *'20"mThr' ' 



22. Have pupils read King Rudulph's decree on children of 



mixed class mar ri ages • 
fol low the reading. 



Discuss the questions which 



"Selected Readinc 
European History, 



23. Hove each pupil read one of the selections on the role 
of religion in l:ho life of people in the Middle Ag(?.s. 
Afterwards discuss: How important was religion to the 
different classes in the Middle Ages? Do your readings 
support or contradict the ideas you obtained rrom your 
earlier readings? V/hy did the earlier supi^rst i t ions 
and religious beliefs cor.tinue even after the peasants 
adopted Christianity? 



**Se looted Read in< 
Turopcan History 
BcfinoLt , L i fe or 

Oav is , I - i fe (;n 
i c va 1 R 1 o'vy . 
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this increase in output might have upon 



pp, 253-254. 



n Medieval M a nor and have pupils coniP':3re Film: T[}"-_/*!?xJ!GvaJ_^^^^^^^^ 

n the material which they have studied E.B.F., 20 min, 

ye pupils analyze the film for accuracy 
rms such as feudal and in depiction of 
ncs • 



read King Rudulph's decree on children of "Selected Read ings in 

carriages. Discuss the questions which European History/^ 

:iad i ng, 



^\] read one of the selections on the role 
in i:lie life of people in the Middle Ages* 
iscuss: How important v/as religion to the 
3sses in the Middle Ages? Oo your readings 
3ntradiot the Ideas ycj obtained from your 
ings? V/hy did the earlier superstitions 
■J beliefs continue even after the peasants 
U ian i ty ? 



"Selected Readings In 
Furopean Hi^>tory." 
BormoLt , Life or an 
Cncjl ^ Vp, 20^ 

Oav is, I. i f e on^ o Mod - 
leva ) P'*^Vo:Vy. 
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G. A jlven culture is an integrated 
whole, based on fundamental postu- 
lates or va1i»es. 



G. Conf 1 i cts h wliich people feel that 
they are fighting for ideals are 
likely to be fiercer than those 
which involve only personal rea- 
sons. Religious conflict is like- 
ly to be fierce and to :31m it the 
ccmp 1 etc ann i h 1 1 a t i on or conve r • 
s ion of the enciny . 

G. Culture traits may change through 
a process of diffusion. 

G. People who are in contact with 
each other are likely to borrow 
cultural traits from each other. 



G« People in ino>: t societies of the 
v/orld depend upon people who live 
in other cuminun i 1 1 cs , regions, 
and counirrins for goods and ser- 
vices and Tor markets for their 
goods , 
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3. C i t i<'S, v/hich '-.J'l (!"cl int-'^d 
during the ^Mriy I'l-idlo A 
grov/ in si/o ru.^i :.'..roise 
during Lf.c 1?. iJi '"^n'^l 13i:h 

a, Citi.s soVvod os place 
pie in the jr^io r./juld 
duct s vvh i c h <: ou i d n k ) t 
manofS; such pn.di.icts 
by the city workers or 
brought from otlH^^r pi a 
the Near East. 



C i t i^'S, v;hich h.vJ d-c 1 i nt-'-d drastically 
dijflng t'he ^-.iri y l i'ldlo ^^Qcs, tj.-in «' o 
grow in si<.'.o *tf.d li ^.io r^e in f^i' ber 
during i;r.o l?.lh -ir.d 13>:h centuries. 

a. Cities soVvod <\s places wb^^re i^.-o- 
pie in the r.ould obtain pro- 

ducts Vvhich could not be wvodo on lliC 
manors; *3uch prcducts might be node 
by the city v.'Orkers or might be 
brought from other places, Including 
the Near Eost^ 
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2h. Have pupils look ct the film Medievol Ti m es: Role of Film: Med i eval 

the Church . Discuss it in the light of^vJhat they have Role of the C/nu 

already Iccrncc cbout the church. Or have a pupil re- Tomkeieff, LiTe 

port on the role of the monasteries and churches in the ]i9Jl!Il^Jl_Enyl;^ 
Middle Ages. 



25, Have a pupil give a report on the Crusades. Then dis- 
cuss how the Crusades affected V/estern Europe, 



26* Remind the pupils that so far they have only studied 
life In rural c^reos. Ask: Where did peasants and 
nobles get i.iost of the products i.hcy used? Wliat pro- 
duces did they have to get eKsev;hcro (not Prom the 
manor or tl^ie noble from various parts of his fief)? 
PoiDt out that the class will tiow tur^n to rocdieval 
tov;ns t 
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look ct the film Med toyo l Tim es : Role of 
Discuss it In the 1 i ght oT^whatThey have 
ncc rbout the church. Or h^ve a pupil re- 
rolc of the monasteries and churches in the 



Fi Im: Medieval 
Role of 

Tom ke I e f f , L i To 
No rman En c| 1;;^/ 7 



fJ^Iim: 

ChurcTi, Coronet. 



in 



5-6. 



give a report on the Crusades. Then dis- 
he Crusades affected V/cr>tern Europe, 



)upi1s that so far they have only studied 
:1 r:jreas» Ask: Where did peasants and 
ost of the products they use«.l? Wliat pro- 
ey l\ave to get e!sev;herc (not Prom the 

noble from various parts of his fieP)? 
ot the class will riow tur'fi to iKcdieval 
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Changes in one aspect of society 
will have effects on other as- 
pects; changes will ramify whether 
they are technological, in social 
organization, tn ideolo9y, or 
whatever else is a part of the 
cul Cural system, 

People in most societies of the 
world depend upon people v;ho live 
In other cofrtTiuni t ios » rogions, rmd 
countries for goods "snd sorvlvu?^ 
.;.i:d ror trirk-^ts for tJieir -jcjJ^.^ 

A pljoj? iiJ^jds c:,vT.p :-iiJ r:pid . 
ir^nspot tat ion iji Oi osr to car. v 
on much trade wii:h othar pljciis^ 



A piece needs cheap and rapid 
transportation In order to carry 
on mvzh trade with other placos# 

Tradi ion€5] socioMes,, which look 
to ti"*3dition for yMld^jiice an^S do 
not v;olcaoe technological change, 
have very slow rates of ecomjmic 
growth* 

Changes in one aspect of society 
will have effects on other as- 
pects; changes v/i 1 1 ramify, 
whether they arc technological, 
in social organizat Ion> In Ideol?- 
ogy, or v/hatover else Is a part 
of the cultural system. 



27. Have pupils read Davis' imaginative account of a medieval 
town. Discuss the questions which follow this reading, 
(Perhaps have poorer readers use the account by Buehr. 

Or, for the sake of comparison, have an average or 
good reader use the account by Tomkeief f . ) 



on 



Davis ,„Li fee 
i eva 1 BaruriV , 

Buenr, Kr^lahts a 
ties and Feudal 
pp. 21, 2T.^2T; 
Tomkeieff, LJX^ 
man E ngl an d ^ c\ 



20. Have pup F Is read Davfs' Imaginary account of Industry, 
trade and fairs in the Middle Ages. Discuss the ques- 
tions which accompany this reading. (Perhaps have 
poorer readers use Buehr's account.) A pupil might 
report briefly on Hoyt*s analysis of early merchant 
gu I Ids. 



on 



Oav is » L i fe 
leyal Barony^ 
Buenr ^ Knights 
ties and Feudal 
pp. l\-lk\ 
Hoyt, Europe in 
M iddle A ges , pp^ 
r59. 



i read Davis' imaginative account of a medieval 
"uss the questions which follow this reading, 
:jve poorer readers use the account by Buehr. 
or the sake of comparison, have an average or 
use the account by Tomkeieff.) 



av I s . L I f e 0 
eval B d ' mny . 



Life on a Med- 



Oav i 

i ~ 

Buenr, Kn i ghts and Cas - 
ties and F e u d a 1 " U t e , 
pp. 21, 2T-^25V 
Tomkeieff, L t f e in Nor - 
man E ngla nd , ch, 4, 



s read 



o icau Davis* Imaginary account of Industry, 
fairs in the Middle Ages. Discuss the ques- 
h accompany this reading. (Perhaps have 
ders use Buehr's account.) A pupil night 
3fly on Hoyt's analysis of early merchant 



Davis, Life on a Mext h 

ieyal Barony, , 
Buer.r, Knights and Cas ' 
ties and Feudal Life, 

ppTTT^; 

Hoyt, Europe in the 
M i ddle Ages , pp. 1^8- 
T59. 
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Traditional societies, which look 
to tradition for guidance and do 
not welcome technological change^ 
have very slow rates of ecoricxr.Ic 
growth. 

Generalizes from data , 



b. The \ Ids grew up f i 
of procecting travel! 
v.r.d tr>cn to protect t! 
e;:^cli specialised i:ype 



Looks for points of agreement an d 
disag reement om ong witnesses , ~ 
authors, and s o urces oT inf orma- 
t ion/ 



Changes In one aspect or society 
v/ill have effects on othor as- 
pects; changes will ramify, 
whether they ore tecbaolog ical ^ 
in socIjI organization, in 
ideology, or whatever else Is 
a part of the cultural system. 



IS SCEPTICAL OF S INGLE^FACTOR 
THEORIES OF CAUSATION. 

Changes In one., aspect of society 
will have effects on other as- 
pedts; chfinges v/ill ramify whether 
they are technological, In social 
orgjan izat ion , in ideology, or what- 
ever else is a part of the cultural 
system. 



c. f'oblos 'jradually gran^ 
CO c\iy dwellers and 
charters of freedom t 
rights grrnted to c|t 
coij raged nobles to gr 
and even freedom to t 
thei r manors . 



d. A number of fc^ctors w 
i n the growt!^ or c 1 1 i 
12th and 13th centuri 



Tie development of cities is depen- 
dent upon development of agricultural 
surpluses, specialization, and trade. 



itional societies, which )ook 
radltion for guidance and do 
welcome technological change, 
very slow rates of ecoriorr.Ic 
th. 

ral izes from data. 



f or points of agreement an d 



greement am ong wi tnesses , 
ors, and sources oT informa- 



rjes In Oiie aspect or society 
have effects on oth^3r as- 
5 J changes will ramify, 
^er they ore techiiological , 
oci'i! orgon izat ion , in 
logy, or whatever else is 
rt of the cultural system. 



SCEPTICAL OF S I NGLE-FACTOR 
ORIES OF CAUSATION. 

ges In one aspect of society 
have effects on other as- 
; changes vn 1 1 ramify whether 
are technological, In social 
inization, in ideology, or what- 
' else is a part of the cultural 
:em, 

development of cities is depen- 

upon development of agricultural 
Juses, specialization, and trade, 

ERJC 



The Guilds grew up first as a means 
of proizecting travelling ri^.^rchants 
ar.d tr>cn to protect the^ l Oi: ;;-rs of 
e:::cli specialised uypo of -work. 



^'ob^JS 'jradually granted (r.cniy ricjl?ts 
Lo cicy dwellers and finally is-on-yj 
charters of freedom to them; these 
rights granted to city dwellers en- 
couraged nobles to grant more rights 
and even freedom to the^ serfs on 
thei r manors . " . 



A number of fi?ctors were important 
in the grov/t!i of cities during the 
12th and 13th centuries. 
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Have different members of the class read different sets 
of craft guild rules. They might all read the example 
of an apprect iceship agreement. Then compare the guild 
rules in class and discuss the relationship of the 
guilds to the town government. 



30. 



Show the film Med ieval G i Ids 
the data found in the f i Im 



already studied. 



and hcjve pupils compare 

with that which they have 



31 



Have several pupils present a report on how towns and 
serfs gained their freedom and the relationships be- 
tween the tv/o. Discus^: How did towns serve as. a 
focal point for change in the middle ages? 



"Selected Readings 
European History.' 



Film:' Tjre^ MedJ ev a 
E .B.F , ,~20 ^mTn."" 



bennett, Life on t 
Manor , pp. 27«-31/ 
''Quest ions on Reac 



32, Show the set or overhead transparencies on The Growth 
of Medieval Tov/ns. Use the suggestions provided with 
the set on liow to use them. Be sure to have pupils 
set up hypotheses to test, as suggested. 

When us ing t ran^^parency G asK how each of the factolr^, 
shown m^ght have affected towns? (e.g. How would the 
return of more gold to circulation have affected tovms? 
etc.) Af^so ask: \7hat other factors might have stim- 
ulated thb growth of population. 



Transparencies: I 
of Medieval Towns 
Fores man. 
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t members of the class read different sets ^'Selected Readings in 
d ru1es» They might all read the example European History/' 

iceship agreement. Then compare the guild 

:s and discuss the relationship of the 

i town government • 



Med ieyal Gi Ids and hcive pupils compare Film:" The Mediev ai Gilds , 

d in the f i Im wi th that which they have E . B. F . /TS^lril n\ 

ed. 



pupils present a repof-t on how towns and bennett, Life on the Engl ish 

Lheir freedom and the relationships be- Manor , pp. 278-317. 

. Discuss: How did towns serve as a "Questions on Readings." 
or change In the middle ages? 



3f overhead transparencies on The Growth Transparencies: T he Grpwth 

3wns. Use the suggestions provided wich of Medieval Towns , Scott 

/ to use them. Be sure to have pupils "Toresman, 
r^ses to test, as suggested, 

insparency G ask how each of the factors 
ive affected towns? (e.g. How would the 
^ gold to circulation have affected tov/ns? 
sk: V/hat other factors might have stim- 
wth of populatlonV 
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S. Sets up hypotheses. 



G. Other things being equal, the 
price of a good (or of labor) 
rises when the good is in short 
supply as compared to the demond 
for the good. 



e. Conditions in the towns 
crowded and lacked moder 
sanitation. Fires and e 
frequent. The Black Dea 
great decrease in worker 
cities and on nianors and 
ing economic relations hi 



Culture traits may change through 
a process of diffusion. 

People who ore in contact with 
each other ore likely to borrow 
cultural traits from each other. 



h. The earlier Middle Aijes hcd 
erized by Ihe loss of much 
developed by the Greeks an 
the proclivity to accept 
ticularly authority of the 
planations oF natural feat 
world; the twelfth and I3t' 
a great revival of learni 

a. Much of the older Greek 
as the old medical treat 
back to Europe by way of 
tions from Hebrew trans 1 
translations of Greek 

b. The scholars of the 12th 
turies developed a new i 
Greek and Latin manuscrl 
these had been preserved 
<^ter ies. 
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up hypotheses. 



things being equal, the 
of a good (or of labor) 
when the good is in short 

as compared to the demand 
e good. 



traits may change through 
ess of diffusion. 

who are in contact with 
ther ore likely to borrow 
al traits from each other. 



e. Conditions in the towns were very 
crowded and lacked modern types of 
sanitation. Fires and epidemics were 
frequent. The Black Death led to a 
great decrease in workers both In 
cities and on manors and led to chang- 
ing economic relationships. 



The earl ier Middle A^jes hod been char -ict- 
erized by the loss of much of the knowledge 
developed by tiie Greeks and Romans and by 
the proclivity to accept authority, par- 
ticularly authority of the church for ex- 
planations of natural featu-es of the 
world; the twelfth and 13th centuries saw 
a great revival of learning. 

a. Much of the older Greek leerning, such 

as the old medical treatises, were brought 
back to Europe by way of Latin transla- 
tions from Hebrew translations of Ar<^bic 
translations of Greek manuscripts. 

b. The scholars of the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies developed a new interest in the 
Greek and Latin manuscripts; nrany of 
these had been preserved by the mona- 
steries. 



33. Have a pupil report on great plagues which swept Europe, 
such as the- Black Death. Discuss: What do you think 
might have been some of the effects of such plagues? 
What did people's attitudes toward the plague Indicate 



about their 
scl ence? 



religious beliefs? about the status of 



Hoyt, Euro£e in t 
Ag££, pp. 59T-1'92' 



3'^ Pe»-haps have pupils read the ^jc lection on how the English 
king tried to reduce labor shortages which arose after 
the Black Death. Discuss: What might have been some of 
the long term effects of such a labor shortage? 



For effects , see 
^Europe in the Midi 
pp. 5W-59^. 



35. Now have a pupil prepare another chapter on*Mediclne 
Through the /^es"by preparing a chapter on 'Medicine in 
the Middle Ages," He should include both medical ideas 
of the earlier period and the way in which medical know- 
ledge from the Greeks finally spread to western Europe 
and encouraged new developments of more scientific ideas. 



Hoyt, Europe in 
Ages , p. nSi 
Story of 



Medicine 

Story of Medicfne 
L i fe in NormanT n 



] report on great plagues which swept Europe, 
i Black Death, Discuss: What do /ou think 

been some of the effects of such plagui^j? 
ople*s attitudes toward the plague indicate 
* religious beliefs? about the status of 



Hoy t , Europe i n the Middle 
Agfii, pp. OT-^liZT 



e pupils read the lection on how the English 
to reduce labor shortages which arose after 
>eath. Discuss: What might have been some of 
m effects of such a labor shortage? 



For effects, see 
Euro pe in the 

pp. 5Dr:5'^r^ 



Hoyt, 



pupil prepare another chapter onTledictne 
2 /t)es"by preparing a chapter on*Hedicine in 

Ages/* He should include both medical ideas 
lior period and the way In which medical know- 

the Greeks finally spread to western Europe 
iged new developments of more scientific ideas. 



Hoyt, 
Ages , p. 
Story of 



Europe 



in the Mid dle 
Garland, 



329; 

Med i c i r e ; Walker, 
Story of Medici^ ; Tonkeieff 
Life In Norman Tnq la nd , pp. 
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c. The 12th and 13th cef 
rowed ideas from the 
and v;ere stimulated i 
their own ideas. Th( 
velvjped a renewed inl 
t ion, not just ihe 
i ty and log i c . 

A given culture is an integrated 
whole , based on f und«.5menta1 pos tu- 
lates or values. 

eras ; "not cs i 1 a ^. i ons hi ps w 1 1 h i n 
anV_2f^ pecv.eej^i In ^^n3 

Persistence of cultural traits inay 
be the result of reluctance to 
change or the lack of exposure to 
conditions which further change. 

Some valu'ov:» nre con^Jucive to change; 
s-vne make planned change difficult'. 

Traditional i^ocieties, v^hich look 
to tradition for guidance, and do 
not welcome technological change, 
have very slow rates of economic 
growth. 

Cultural traits may change as the 
result of diffusion. 
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c. The ]2th and 13th century scholars bor- 
rowed ideas from the Greeks and Romans 
and were stimulated to develop/mcny of 
their own ideas. There gradually de- 
veloped a renewed interest in observa- 
tion, not just {\\o acceptance of author- 
i ty and 1 og i c. 

liven culture is an integrated 
>le, based on f undrrnental postu- 
:e5 or values. 

^ s me an J r-. i f u 1 <j\ f f e r cjn c o s b^i we en 
) s : no t e s i j ^ 1 o «: i o n s hj o s w i L h i n 
\^h^J^'''^.^y'r^^'^'^ ijist^i tut ions vn3 

sistence of cultural traits may 
the result of reluctance to 
nge or the lack of exposure to 
ditions v/hich further change, 

■Q voluoij Cive con^Juu ive lo change; 
•e make plorined change d i ff icu 1 1 , 

ditional societies, v^hich look 
c'radtticn for guidance, and do 
welcome technological change, 
e very slov/ rates of economic 
w,th. 

tural traits may change as the 
ul t of d i vf us ion. 
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36. Now hold a summarizing discussion. Ask: What do you see 
as the chief characteristics of the Middle Ages? (Perhcips 
develop a series of continuums on the chalkboard to show 
such things as: Values Tra('i*:ion Values Change Oi\d 
Science; Local ism (Provincial ism)-- Nat ional Interests and 
Close Ties with Europe As a Whole; Secularism Religious 
Faith. Have pupils try to place the period which they 
have studied on each of these continuums.) Also ask: Why 
Is it difficult to decide where you will place the late 
Middle Ages? What changes were taking place? What were 
some of the factors leading to such changes? What factors 
slowed down change? How did this era differ from the 
Greek ond Roman eras? 
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D. Two issues of great importa 
through a study of politico 
from tfic tipis of the Reform 
War I; tliese are the issues 
vs. broader loyalties and 
tional is^-n and then a world 
racy vs. democracy. 



o 



Groups may en«jO<je in power con- 
riict; one group tries to domin- 
ate another in order to take some- 



thing fro{n 
weal th. 



it 



>uch as labor or 



England developed a strc 
eminent before other Eur 
and also underwent revol 
about an earlier accepts 
by the monarchy. 

a. Although William tl^e 
success in demandifiy 
nobles broke down in 
English monarchy firu 
new success in centre 
ment after the War of 



Culture traits may change through 
a process of innovation from with- 
in. 

Although culture is always changing, 
certain elements may persist for 
1 ofuj periods of time. 



b. Parliament had evolve 
the Middle Ages and 
of rights by the tini 
eluding the power ov 
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D. Two issues of great importance can be traced 
through a study of political developments 
from tfic tins of the Reformation until World 
War 1; tfiese are the issues of provincialism 
vs. broader loyalties and outlook (e.g. na- 
tionalism 2nd then a world view), and autoc- 
racy vs. democracy. 



ups may enyotje in power con- 
ct; one group tries to domiti- 

another in order to take some- 
ing frc^n it, such as labor or 



1, England developed a strong centroli^oJ gov- 
erninetit before other European governinents 
and also underwent revolutions which brought 
' ^ut an earlier acceptance of limited rule 
the monarchy, 

a. Although William t\\e Conqueror's early 
success In deniw.idiiig homage from all 
nobles broke down in later strife, the 
English monarchy finally m^ved toward 
new success in centralizing the govern- 
ment after the War of the Roses, 



ture traits may change through b. Parliament had evolved gradually during 

process of innovation from with- the Middle Ages and had gained a number 

of rights by the time of James 1^ in- 
cluding the power over the purse, 

hough culture is always changing, 
l:aln elements may persist for 
periods of time. 
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37. Say: You hove noticed that during the late Middle Ages, 
people's loyoltles were primarily to local lords rather 
than to the king. Moreover, the political systein was any- 
thing but democratic, even though there was no strong king. 
We are now going to look at some of the political changes 
which took ploce in Europe from Vhe 1 yth century on to the 
First World \!or. As we do so, look to see what hoppenpd 
to men's loyalties and outlook tov;ard Europe and other 
parts of the worlde Also look to see what crorjgcs Look 
place in government. Because we cannot take time to look 
at all of Europe, we are going to focus upon three coun- 
tries England, France, and Germany, You should connpare 
developments in all three. 



38, In a brief informal lecture, tell the pupils the way in 
which William the Conqueror had developed a st rong, centra 1 - 
ized government, explain that later kings lost much of 
their power, des-ribe in one or two sentences the reason 
for the War of the Roses, tell the class that the Tudor 
family buMt a much n.O'e centralized government, and on 
a timeline, point out when James ! became king of England. 



39. Have a pupil report on the way in which Parliament "Se1?ct8d Readings 

gradually evolved and gained certain powers by the time History," 
of James I . 
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ave noticed that during the late Middle Ages, 
/olties were primarily to local lords rather 

Icing. Moreover, the political systein wcs any- 
3fnocratic, even though there was no strong king, 
joing to look at some of Lhe political ch=^nges 
)lace in Europe from ^he 1 7th century^ on to the 

War. As we do so, look to see v;hat happened 
valtles and outlook tov/ard Europe and other 

2 v/orldc Also look to see what char^uos Look 
vernmente Because we cannot tal'.e tioie to look 
jrope, we are going to focus upon three coun- 
gland, France, and Germany, You should ccm|jare 

3 in al 1 three. 



iinformal lecture, tell the pupils the way in 
jam the Conqueror had developed a strong, cent rai- 
ment, explain that later king^ ^ost much of 
, describe In one or two sent s the reason 

of the Roses, tell the class jt the Tudor 
r a much ir.oe centralized government, and on 

point out when James I became king of England. 



report on the way in which Parliament h%d "Sel?ct9d Readings In European 
/olved and gained certain powers by the time History." 



c. Janes I and Charles I rr 
tf^e House of Commons fro: 
power; this struggle end 
tion and the execution o 



A, IS SCEPTICAL OF SINGLE-FACTOR CAUS- 
ATION. 

G. Political revolutions are usually 
the result of multiple causes* 

S . Checks on the bias of authors . 

G. Freedom's relationship to democracy 
is a close and obvious one; the or- 
ganization of majorities, the compe- 
tition in goals^ and the ability to 
oppose which democracy presupposes, 
all depend on a high degree of per- 
sonal freedom. 
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^T7CAL OF SINGLE-FACTOR CAUS- 



:a1 revolutions are usually 
>ult of multiple causes • 

on the bias of authors. 



Ti's relationship to democracy 
lose and obvious one; the or- 
tion of majorities, the compe- 
fn goals, and the ability to 
which democracy presupposes, 
oend on a high degree of per- 
reedomo 



c. Jome.s 1 ond Cc^iarles 1 tried f.M'event 
the House of Commons from gaining more 
pov/e r; this struggle ended i n revo 1 u~ 
tion and the execution of Charles I, 



Have pupils read James I 's statement on the divine right 
of kin9S. Discuss: If the Parliament had been willing 
to accept this position, what would have happened to the 
government of England? 

Have pupils read a selection on Charles' struggle with 
Parliament and Cromwell's victory* Discuss: What color- 
ed words in this account indicate the author's bias? What 
were the issues between Charles and the House of Commons? 

When pupils identify religious differences, review what 
they learned in the tfenth grade course about the Puritan 
religion. Ask if anyone knows anything about how the 
Anglican Church was established nnd about the differences 
between the Puritans and the Anglicans. If not, sketch 
them briefly for the class, making sure that pupils un- 
derstand that the king was the head of the Anglican Church 
and had insisted In the past upon his right to control the 
Church, 

When pupils identify the House's demands for certain rights^ 
ask; Had Parliament gained such rights in the past or were 
these new demands? Who were the leaders in Parliament's 
struggle with the king? (landed aristocracy, rather than 
nobles)*. What power did Parliament have which eventually 
led to its success in the struggle? What action by Charles 
forced him to call Parliament after ruling for 11 years with- 
out one? Why? 

Perhaps have pupils play the game "Revolution" which simu- Abt Associatiej 
lates the Puritan Revolution m England. If so, you will Concord Lane, 
wish to use the game before pupils have read all of the ma- (^o^ yet ^of 
terial in the selection for activity k] ^ They should do able as of 

this reading after the simulation is completed. 



Perhaps have some pupils read and write reports on novels 
about the English civil war. They should evaluate e?(ch in 
terms of bias and the interpretation of the struggle. 



"Selected Reac 
European Histc 



West and West 
Modern Proqre 
105. (Adapted 



ipils read James Ms statement on the divine right 
js. Discuss: If the Parliament had been willing 
:pt this position, what would have happened to the 
nent of England? 

ipils read a selection on Charles' struggle with 
nent and Cromwell's victory. Discuss: What color- 
Is in this account indicate the author's bias? What 
18 issues between Charles and the House of Commons? 

jpils identify religious differences, review wh^t 
earned in the tfenth grade course about the Puritan 
in. Ask if anyone knows anything about how the 
3n Church was established and about the differences 
a the Puritans and the Anglicans. If not, sketch 
riefly for the class, making sure that pupils un- 
nd that the king was the head of the Anglican Church 
d insisted in the past upon his right to control the 



jpils identify the House's demands for certain rights^ 
\ad Parliament gained such rights in the past or were 
new demands? Who were the leaders in Parliament's 
]e with the king? (landed aristocracy, rather than 
). What power did Parliament have which eventually 

its success In the struggle? What action by Charles 

him to call Parliament after ruling for 11 years wlth- 
e? Why? 

5 have pupils play the game "Revolution" which simu- Abt Associatfes, Inc., 1^ 
the Puritan Revolution m England. If so, you will Concord Lane, Cambridge, Mass 
o use the game before pupils have read all of the ma- (not yet commercially avail- 
in the selection for activity k] . They should do ^ble as of spring, 1968). 
?^adlng after the simulation is completed. 



s have some pupils read and write reports on novels 
Ithe English civil war. They should evaluate each in 
i)f bias and the interpretation of the struggle. 

I 
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"Selected Readings in 
European History. 



West and West, Story of 
Modern Proqress-pp. 19(1)- 
(Adapted): 
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6* In political conflict there Is sthjg- 
gle over scarce values or goalsi each 
side tries to use the political sys- 
tem to attain its goals. 

Generalizes from data» 



G« Changes in one aspect of a culture, 
will have effects on other aspects, 
changes will ramify, whether they 
cjre technological, in social orgr=< 
ization, in ideology or whatever 
else Is a part of the cultural sys- 
tem. 

I 

6. A person's frarne of reference Is af- 
fected by his total life experiences 
and affects his perceptions and In- 
terpretations. 

S. Checks on the bias and competency^ of 
authors. 



A, IS SCEPTICAL OF SINGLE-FACTOR CAUS 
ATION. 



d. The Cromwell government; 
successful, and Charles] 
to the throne. However| 
newed the struggle with 
was deposed in the Glor 
of 1688; The new king 
nized the rights of Par 
idea of limited monarc^ 
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D attain Its goals, 

lizes from data. 



s in one aspect of a culture, 
ave effects on other aspects, 
s will ramify, whether they 
chnological, in social orgr. 
n, In ideology or whatever 
s a part of the cultural sys- 



on*s frame of reference Is af- 
by his total life experiences 
fects his perceptions and in- 
tat ions, 

on the bias and competency of 
s. 



PTICAL OF SINGLE-FACTOR CAUS- 



d. The Cromwell government did not prove 
successful, and Charles II was restored 
to the throne. However* James M re- 
newed the struggle with Parliament and 
was deposed in the Glorious Revolution 
of I688i The new king and queen recog- 
nized the rights of Parliament and the 
Idea of limited monarchy. 
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Have a pupil tell the -lass about the Levellers and 
their demands. Pupils should compare these demands 
with the point of view of Jbmes 1 ?,:id then with the 
type of government set up under Cromv/ell, Discuss: 
Why do you think the revolution stopped short of meet- 
ing these demands for greater equf^Uty and democracy? 



Ashley, England 



teenth Century , pp 



Read; aloud several quotations from Arhlcv on the modern 
interpretation of the powers of the K.r.9 and the House 
and the reasons for the clash. Discuss: What does Ash- 
ley indicate is the reason why so many later historians 
pictured James as trying to reduce the powers of the 
House? V/as the author whose account you read earlier 
a liberal or a conservative? How might his beliefs have 
affected his interpretation of the events? What factor 
does Ashley believe most Important in leading to Houae 
demands for increased powers? 



Ashley, England 
teenth Century , p 



Tell the class about the factors which led to the restor 
at ion of Charles II, Or perhaps have a pupil give a 
report on Cromwell and what happened after Cromwell's 
death. 
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pil tell the class about the Levellers and 
ands. Pupils should compare these demands 
ooint of view of James I r/.id then with the 
overnment set up under Cromv;ell. Discuss: 
u think the revolution stopped ?hort of meet- 
demands for greater eqfjaMty and democracy? 



Ashley, England in the Seven - 
teenth Century , pp. 1]2-]I3, 



id several quotations from Ar. hlcv on the modern 
at ion of the powers of the K ng and the House 
easons for the clash. Discuss: What does Ash- 
ate is the reason why so many later historians 
James, as trying to reduce the powers of the 
OS the author whose account you read earlier 
or a conservative? How might his beliefs have 
his interpretation of the events? What factor 
ey believe most Important in leading to House 
or increased powers? 



Ashley, England in the Seven - 
teenth Century , pp, ^2-^3> 65. 



class about the factors which led to the restor 
Charles \\. Or perhaps have a pupil give a 
^ Cromv/ell and what happened after Cromwell's 
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Political revolutions are usually 
the result of multiple causes. 

A. IS SCEPTICAL OF SINGLE-FACTOR 
CAUSATION. 

G. Culture traits may change through 
a process of innovation from with- 
in. 

6. Although culture Is always chang- 
ing, certain elements may persist 
for 16ng periods of time. 

G* Changes In one aspect of a culture 
will have effects on other aspects; 
changes will ramify, whether they - 
are techno locjical , In social organ- 
ization! In ideology, or whatever - 
elbe Is a part of the cultural sys- 
tem. 



G. Culture traits may change through - 
a process of innovation from with- 
in. 

G« Although culture is always changing, 
certain elements may persist for 
long periods of time. 

(5# Constitutions may be written do< — 
uments, but in some cases they ex- 
ist wholt/ or in large part as 
custom and traditions^ 
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46, Now have the class read a brief excerpt on the Glorious v/est and West, S' 
Rev^ ution, the Petition of Rights, and other Progress , pp,208- 

bills to strengthen Pari lament after the Glorious Revolu- Ashley^ Lngfand i 
tion. Have at least one good student read' Ashley's accomt teenth Century , c 
of the Glorious Revolution, Discuss the causes of the 
revolution. Also discuss the impl icat ions of the Glori- 
ous Revolution and the bills which were passed for the 
role of the monarchy. Ask: Had England become a democ- 
racy? V/hy or why not? How would you cMaracteri^e the 
English government at tliis time? 



^f7# Have a pupil report to the class on how the cabinet sys West-'ahd West, 
tern of government became established in England; Dis- Proqrelss , pp,2lT 

cuss: Hov; did this change affect the power of the mon- 
archy? Hov/ docs the Parliamentary cabinet syste'^ com- . 
pare with our form of government? 

Also discuss: What seems to be the basis of -the 
English Constitution? How does it change? ! 
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ne class read a brief excerpt on thf^ Glorious West and West, Story of Modern 
the Petition of Rights, and other Progress, pp. 208-211 (adaptedj, 

rengthen Pari lament after the Glorious Revolu- Ashvey, tngland in the Seven - 

. ot least one good student reod Ashley's accoint teenth Century ^ ch> 12. 

ious Revolution. Discuss the causes of the 
Also discuss the Impl icat ions of the Glori- 

lon and the bills which were passed for the 
monarchy. Ask: Had England become a democ- 

)r vihy not? How would you characterize the 

ernment at tliis time? 



1 report to the class on how the cabinet sys West-'ahd West, Story of Mader rt 
rnment became established in England. Ois- Progress j pp.21 1-lZ (adapted K 

lid this change affect the power of the mon- 

docs the Parliamentary cabinet sysrem com-, 
ur form of government? 

discuss: What seems to be the basis of the 
stitution? How does It change? . 



Constitutions change by formal - 
amendment and by changes In cus- 
tom and interpretation. 

Continued engagement m conflict 
tends to bring about the acceptance 
by both parties of common rules re- 
gulating^ the conduct of conflict^ 

The separation of powers Is intend- 
ed to and does produce institution- 
al deadlock and delay mere often 
than parliamentary systems doV 
(Deadlock is ruled out of the op- 
eration of parliamentary systems 
by the dependence of the Cabinet 
on the on-going support of a major- 
ity of the legislators, ) 



All the institutions of society 
are Interrelated; because of this 
interrelationship, a change in one 
Institution is likely to affect 
other inst'i tut ions. 



Generalizes from data . 

APPRECIATES AND RESPECTS THE CUL- 
TURAL CONTRIDUTIONS OF OTHER COUN- 
TRIES. 

Although culture is always cnang- 
ing, many elements persist for long 
periods of time. 



i tut ions change by formal • 
nent and by changes in cus- 
id interpretat ion» 

lued engagement in conflict 
to bring about the acceptance 
ch parties of common rules re- 
ing^ the conduct of conflict', 

eparation of powers is intend- 
and does produce institution- 
adlock and delay more often 
,:>ar 1 iamentary systems doV 
lock is ruled out of the op- 
on of parliamentary systems 
e dependence of the Cabinet 
e on-going support of a major- 
f the legis lators* ) 



he institutions of society 
nterrelated; because of this 
relationship, a change in one 
tution Is likely to affect 
institutions. 



al izes from data. 



CIATES AND RESPECTS THE CUL- 
CONTRIOUTIONS OF OTHER COUN- 



ugh culture is always cnang- 
many elements persist for long 
>ds of time. 
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The Reform bill of 1832 widened parti- 
cipation in government and got rid of 
unfair representat ioni Later reform 
bills extended the vote to many more 
people. 



By World War 1 England had become dem- 
ocratic through a gradual, evolution- 
ary process, and . ; people had ex- 
panded their loyalties to the loyalty 
to England. 



hQ. Have pupils read a selection on the Reform Bill of 1832, 
Discuss: Why was there need for reform at that time? 
Did the reform act bring democracy to England? 



West and West, 
Progress / pp. 3< 
376-79 (adapted 



h9. Now have pupils read about other reform acts of the 19th 
century. Discuss: From what you have studied so far, 
how would you characterize the way by which democracy 
was introduced into Great Britain? What had happened to 
Englishmen's loyalties over this period of time? How 
do you account for the fact that Englands form of democ- 
racy differs from that in the U.S.? 



West and,)Vest, 
Progress: , pp. 31 



ils read a selection on the Reform Bill of 1832. 

Why was there need for reform at that time? 
?-eform act bring democracy to England? 



pupils read about other reform acts of the 19th 

Discuss: From what you have studied so far, 
1 you characterize the way by which democracy 
•)duced into Great Britain? \7hat had happened to 
Ashmen's loyal t ies. over this per^iod of time? How 
::count for the fact that Engl ends form of democ- 
^ers from that in the U.S.? 



West and West, Story of Modern 
Progress ; pp. 3b3-65, 36«-70, 
376-79 (adapted). 



West and , West/ Story of iWei^' 
Progregg , pp. 3^1 -3oZ (adapted). 



The history of democracy over the 
last several centuries has been one 
of che gradual expansion of elec — 
torates by the elimination of vot- 
ing qua! i ficat ions » 



IS CURIOUS ABOUT SOCIAL DATA. 



Sets up hypotheses^ 



he history of democracy over the 
iSt several centuries has been one 
i the gradual expansion of elec — 
rates by the elimination of vot- 
g qual if icat ions* 



CURIOUS ABOUT SOCIAL DATA. 
:ts up hypotheses * 



2. The French Revolution brought about an in 
crecise in national loyalty and democracy, 
even though the revolution carried within 
it the strains of both democracy and auto 
racyV 

a. The revolution led to far greater phy- 
sical violence and excessses than did 
English revolution. In some ways the 
revolution differed from the English r 
olution and in some ways they resemble 
each other. 
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Have pupils road excerpts fron accounts of the Terror 
during the French Revolution. Most of the pupils z\\\' : : 
read an eye vjitness account or a fictionalized eye vnt- 
ness account, with different pupils reading different 
accounts. One or two poorer readers might read the ac- 
count in Alderman. In addition to or instead of these 
accounts, you might show the film cutting on The Tale of 
Two Cities . Dcfore showing it, give pupils a brief sum- 
mary of the book so that they can follow the shortened 
vers ion. 

Afterwards, discuss: How did this revolution s^.em to dir- 
fer from the revolution in England in either the I6^l0*s or 
in 1668? \lha^ do you think might account for the differ- 
ences? Point out the need to go back to look conditions 
which led to the revolution and to examine some of the 
early events of the revolution. Ask pupils to try to i- 
dentify any similarities and differences between the con- 
ditions and events in France and those in England, (e^g. 
Do there seem to be similar causes of the revolutions? 
Do there seem to be similar classes involved in different 
stages of the revolutions? Do the revolutions seem to pro- 
gress through the some stages? V/hy didn't the English 
revolution result in the same amount of terror and violence 
OS did the French Revolution? To what extent did the peas- 
ants and workers gain by the revolutions in both countries?) 



"Selected Readings 
Hi ivory," Pernoud 
The French Revoluti^ 
zaO; Alderman, LibT 
ity' FraterniiyJ pp 
Film: Tale of Two C 
(^0 min. ed i ted ver 
T.F.C. 
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read excerpts from account' of the Terror 
rench Revolution. Host of the pupils si.r : : 
viitness account or a fictionalized eye V7it- 
, vnth different pupils reading different 
jne or tv;o poorer readers might read the ac- 
lerman. In addition to or instead of these 
)u might show the film cutting on The Tale of 
Dcfore showing it, give pupils a brief sum- 
book so that they can follow the shortened 



"Selected Readings in European 
Hi^VDry," Pernoud and Flaissier, 
The French Revolution, pp. 2^2- 
2tf0; Alderman, Libertvi Equal - 
ity; Fraternity: pp. 153-161, 
Film: Tale of Two C i t ies 
(^0 tntn. edited vers ion), 
T.F.C. 



discuss: How did this resolution seem to dif- 
i revolution In Engiand in either the l6i|0's or 
lat do you think might account for the differ- 
it out the need to go back to look at conditions 
the revolution and to examine some of the 
of the revolution. Ask pupils to try to i- 
similarifies and differences between the con- 
events In France and those in England; (e^g. 
m to be similar causes of the revolutions? 
m to be similar classes involved In different 
e revolutions? Do the revolutions seem to prz 
]h the Scnme stages? V/hy didn't the English 
esult in the same amount of terror and violence 
ranch Revolution? To what extent did the peas- 
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Generalizes from data . 

Differentiates between facts^ infer - 
ences and value judgments > 



General izes from data 
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\ tzes from data. 



ent fates between facts, infer - 
and value judgments . 



fl izes from data* 
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b. In the seventeenth century, Louis XIV 
greatly reduced the powers of nobles 
and sectionalf^sm in France and set up 
an absolute, enl fghtened monarchy; how- 
ever, even he was unable to increase 
his powers at the expense of taking 
away all of the privileges of the no- 
bles, 

1) Louis had been much affected by the 
Fronde wars against the king during 
h»s youth; when he came to his major- 
ity, reduced the power of the nobles 
by appointing bourgeoisie to the higher 
o^i'^ce^ in government and the army. 
However, he appeased the nobles by 
making their life enjoyable at court 
and by offering them other favors. 

2) Louis in<:reased the power of France 
but also Increased the debt by his 
numerous wars. 

3) By revoking the Edict of Nantes, Louis 
XIV drove out large numbers of skilled 
workers and middle class members. 



c. Under Louis XV and Louis XVI the nobles 
regained much of their old power over 
offices. 
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51* Have a group of students present a symposium on Louis 

XfV's reign. Or have them present a panel discussion on 
the topic: Did Louis XIV do more good or harm to France 
during his reign? The group should try to explain the 
Fronde wars, how Louis reduced the power of the nobles, 
court life at Versailles, Lou' s* att i tudes toward the power 
of the king, Louis' wars and debts, Colbert's economic 
policies and reforms ,i^and the effects of the revocation 
of the Edict of flantas. 

Afterwards, have students classify some of the state- 
ments made in terms of facts, inferences, and value judg- 
ments. 



Apsler, The Sun 
XIV of France ; 1 
Sple ndid Centur 



Lou i s 



XIV 



. and t 

F ranee ;"^eT 



!n European His 
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52. Have several students role-play a discussion among a 
group of nobles ^ at the time of Louis XV I • They 

should discus/ Lou*is XVI *s qualities as king as compared 

those of Louis XIV and Louis XV. They should also 
disucss their reactions to the role of nobles under 
Louis XVI as compared to their role under Lojis XIV. 



World History 
Lefebvre, The 
Fr. Revol . 
Gershoy , Era of 
Encyclopedias, 
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veral students role-play a discussion among a 
nobles ^ at the time of Louis XVI. They 

iscuss Louis XVI 's qualities as king as compared 
of Louis XIV and LouiS XV. They should al^o 
their reactions to the role of nobles under 
I as compared to their role under Louis Xlv, 



Apsler, The Sun King, Louis 
X ly of France ; Lewis, The 
Splendid Century ; Ashley, 
Louis XIV and the Greatness 
of France ; "S'elected Readings 
in European History," 



World History textbooks, 
Lefebvre, The Coming of the 
Fr. Revoi e 

Gershoy, Era of the Fr> Revol , 
Encycloped fas , 
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G. Certain aspects of thj social struc- 
ture may inhibit marked social change 
and innovation, 

G. Coalitions and temporary associations 
will result from conflict where prim- 
arily pragmatic Interests of the par- 
ticipants ar' at stake. 

G. The use of different criteria result 
in different classifications. 



G. A person's frame of reference Is af- 
fected by his total life experiences 
and affects his perceptions and in- 
terpretat ions . 

S. Checks on the bias of authors. 

S, Distinguishes between facts, infer- 
en ces and va 1 ue' j udgmentSa 




d. Prior to the 
were H i v tded 
es tates , 



revolut ic 
into thre 



1 ) The clergy pa id air 
though the church 
free gifts to the 
tup church leaders 
^IvBS and rich, wh i 
this es tate were p 
>d t h little powe r 
for the peasants. 

2 ) The nob i I i ty had m 
eluding exemption 
taxes and the righ 
the important pol i 
ligious offices; h 
included many impo 
we I 1 as rich noble 
members of the thi 
able to purchase 
gtanted them for t 



tain aspects of the social struc- 
e may inhibit marked social change 
: innovation, 

ilitions ond temporary associations 
1 result from conflict where prim- 
ly pragmatic interests of the par- 

:ipants are at stake. 

I use of different criteria result 
different classifications. 



jerson's frame of reference is af- 
pted by his total life experiences 
J affects his perceptions and in- 
pretat ions . 

e cks on tlie bias of authors. 

tinguishes between facts, infer- 

-es and va 1 ue* J udgments o 
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Prior to the revolution, the French peop 
were divided into three major classes or 
estates. 

1) Ins clergy paid almost no taxes, al 
though the church leaders voted certa 
fi CO gifts to the king each year; the 
ttjp church Iciders were primarily no- 
bles and rich, v;hile most members of 
this esLa^;^ were poor country clergy 
>';ith little power and much sympathy 
for the peasants. 

2) The nobility had many privileges, in- 
cluding exemption from most of the 
taxes and the right to hold most of 
the important political and even re- 
ligious offices; hov>/ever, this estate 
included many impoverished nobles as 
well as rich noblei^c Moreover, rich 
members of the third estate had been 
able to purchase titles or had been 
granted them for their services. 
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Afterwards, discuss: V/hat prob4-^ijis aMse in hereditary 
monarchies? Hov/ would you expect^' the upper middle class 
members to react to the Increased power of the nobles 
after Lours XIV's death? 



Have pupils read different descriptions of the three es- 
tates prior to the French Revolutiofu They should read 
something about each of the estates, Then hold a general 
class discussion on such questions as: If you had been 
a peasant, how would you have reacted to the privileges 
of the nobles and the high clergy? If you had been a 
rich merchant, how would you have reacted to these priv- 
ileges? To what extent would you expect the members of 
the first and second estates to show a united front a- 
gainst attempts to change privileges? To what extent did 
the actual class differences vary from the Idealized pic- 
ture of classes? Kow did life in this period differ from 
life fn the Middle Ages? Also discuss: How could you 
classify social classes in France at the time other than 
by estates? How would your criteria differ from those 
used in the classification by estates? 



Becker, jtocjern^, 
Hayes and Fais^ 
T jmes i pp, 7-1. 
Liberty J Equal 
ch. 3 (the poo 
Co ming of the 
pp. 7-1^4, 35-4 
Mk; ''Selected 
European Histo 



Have pupils read Thomas Jefferson's remarks about the ^'Selected Reac 

peasants of Champagne, Discuss: *^hat does this passage History,*' 

Illustrate about the way in which jn author's culture 

may affect his perceptions? V/hicn of the statements are 

factual? l/hfch represent value judgments? How would you 

classify Jefferson's reason for the clt»stering of farmers 

in vi llages? 



Be- 



ards, discuss: V/hat problems aMse 
Ties? Hov/ would you expect the upper 
p to react to the increased power of 
l.ouis XIV's death? 



n hereditary 
middle class 
the nobles 



jpMs read different descr i pt i^5ns of the three es- 
i:>rior to the French Revolution* They should read 
ing about each of the estates, Then hold a general 
discussion on such questions as: If you had been 
3nt, how would you have reacted to the privileges 

nobles and the high clergy? If .you had been a 
archant, how would you have reacted to these priv- 
? To v/hat extent would you expect the members of 
rst and second estates to show a united front a^ 

attempts to change privileges? To what extent did 
tual; class differences vary from the idealized pic- 
f classes? Kow did life in this period differ from 
n the Middle Ages? Also discuss: How eould you 
fy social classes in France at the time other than 
ates? How would your criteria differ from those 
n the classification by estates? 



Becker, Mode rn H istory, ch, 6; 
Hayes ard Faiss ler", >tQder n 
T imes , pp^ 7-13; Alderman, 
Liberty J Equal i ty j F rater n i tyi 
ch. 3 (the poor); Lefebvre, 
Coming of the Fr» RevoK , 
pp. y-l'f, 35-^^, 86^96, nil- 
124; "Selected Readings on 
European History." 



upils read Thonas Jefferson's remarl<s about the 
its of Champagne. Discuss: What does this passage 
rate about the way in which an author's culture 
feet his perceptions? V/hich of the statements are 
il? \7hlch represent value judgments? How would you 
fy Jefferson's reason for the clustering of farmers 
lages.? 



"Selected Readings i^n European 
History." 
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Genera] izos /rom data , 

pi f ferent ic tcs jetween facts and 
i nferences , 

Checks on t!ic completeness of data 
and IS wc r ypr genera] izat ions 
based oTT insufficient evidence . 

Identifies cc rc l stacking . 

Changes in one aspect of society 
will have effects upon other as- 
pects; changes v/ill ramify whether 
they are technological, in social 
organization, in ideology, or what- 
ever else is a part of the cultural 
system^ 

Revolutions are usually the resuit 
of multiple factors. 
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^ralizcs from data , 

'erent l G/ccc: jctween facts and 
^renccs^. 

:ks on t!ic completeness of data 
is wc r yor generalizations 
id on I nsuf f icient evidence. 



itifles ccrd stacki 



n£. 



iges in one aspect of society 
1 have effects upon other as- 
:s\ changes will ramify whether 
/ are technological, in social 
^nlzation, In ideology, or what- 
- else is a part of the cultural 
tern. 

3lutions are usually the result 
nultiple factors. 



3) The third estate was divided into 
three major groups: the peasants, 
the town workers, and the bour- 
geois or middle class merchants 
and businessmen, 

a) The peasants were not so bad] / 
off as many European peasants 
in the ins century, even though 
by our si.:4r,d3rc:Ss , their t.^cor.csn- 
ic lot was extremely poor. 

Thei»' lot hvd been :a- 
provirg drsijv;ht, poor 

crops, and depression made 
their lot worse again. The 
peasants disliked paying taxes 
from which nobles were exempt. 

They resented the fedual 
dues which they still owed the 
owner of the manor, even though 
the peasants owned their own 
land in a majority of cases. 

b) The city workers lived in very 
poor conditions which grew worse 
during the general rise in pros- 
perity during the 18th century 
because wages did not rise 
nearly so fast as prices. 

c) The merch-.r^;s and businessmen 
werlt through a period of ris- 
ing prosperity during the 18th 
century; however, they had lost 
some of their former political 
power under Louis XIV, 
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Have a group of good students present a panel discussion 
on the question • Was the French Revolution the result 
of extreme poverty among peasants and workers? They 
should discuss such questions as: Were the peasants 
better or v^orse off than in the seventeenth century? 
Were they better or worse off than peasants in other 
parts of continental Europe? What happened to the lot of 
French peasants just prior to the revolution? What hap- 
pened to the living levels and conditions of artisans and 
town workers during the 18th century? To what extent had 
bourgeoisie increased its political power or found its 
political power limited during the iBtb century? Why 
might this discrepancy between economic power and politi- 
cal power cause problems? 

Or give pupils quotations from different authors who pre- 
sent different points of view toward poverty as a csmse 
of the revolution and who present data on economic chang- 
es during the 18th century. Have pupils read them and 
then hold a general class discussion on the question 
suggested for a panel discussion and the other questions 
suggested for the panel members. 
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G. Certain aspects of the social 
structure may inhibit marked 
social change and Innovation. 

G. Culture traits may change by a 
process of diffusion. 

6. People Who are in contact with 
each other tend to borrow cul- 
tural traits from each other. 



Although France itself had 
more prosperous during the 
eenth century, the monarchy 
funds to pay for its war de 
army. 

1) Although the court spent 
lavishly, the court exper 
were only a minor part o 
budget and were not real 
cial in bringing on the 
cial crisis of the monar< 

2) The aid given to the Artie 
in their revolution agai 
England forced the monar 
ther into debt. 

3) The bourgeoisie hod for y 
operated with the crown 
the desires of the nobl 
more power; they had pr 
loans^ to the l<ings. Th 
geol^'e- had developed co 
able financial and econ 
er but had lost some of 
political p lower which 
held under Louis XIV. 
wished to gain politica 
to equal their economic 
and they had the Americ 
lution and the English 
tion to inspire them, 
before the French Revol 
they refused to loan mo] 
to the king. 



pects of the social 
may inhibit marked 
nge and innovation, 

raits may change by a 
dif f us lon^ 

are in contact with 
tend to borrow cul- 
ts from each other. 



e. Although France itself had become 
more prosperous during the eight- 
eenth century, the monarchy lacked 
funds to pay for its war debts and 
army, 

1) Although the court spent money 
lavishly, the court expenses 
were only a minor part of the 
budget and were not really cru- 
cial in bringing on the finan- 
cial crisis of the monarchy, 

2) The aid given to tfie Americans 
in their revolution against 
England forced the monarchy fur- 
ther into debt. 

3) The bourgeoisie hod for years co- 
operated with the crown against 
the desires of the nobles for 
more power; they had provided 
loans^ to the kings. The bour- 
geoisie had developed consider- 
able financial and economic pow- 
er but had lost some of their 
political p.lQwer which they had 
held under Louis XIV^ They 
wished to gain political power 
to equal their economic power 
and they had the American revo- 
lution and the English revolu- 
tion to Inspire them. Shortly 
before the French Revolution; 
they refused to loan more money 
to the king. 
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Have each pupil read one of several accounts on the 
financial prob^lcms.. facing the king and on the pro- 
posed financial reforms* Then do the following: 

a. Have a group of students role-play a discussion 
among a group of nobles about the financial prob- 
lems facing the king and the proposed reforms ♦ 

b. Have another group of students role-play a discus- 
sion among a group of bourgeoise about these fi- 
nancial problems and the proposed reforms. 

c. Then have a third group of students role-play a 
discussion I among a group of peasants about the 
king's financial problems and the proposed re- 
forms . 

d. Have pupils read the account by Weber of the in- 
fluence of the American Revolution upon the French 
soldiers who fought in America. Discuss: What 
attitude does the author have toward the extension 
of these ideas to France? V/hy? Was this influ- 
ence of ideas the major way in which the American 
Revolution contributed to the overthrow of the 
French monarchy? Why or why not? 



Lefebure, Comrnq^ 
Rrench Revolut ion,! 
19-25; Alderman, lJ 
Equal i ty J Fratern i 
ch, 2 J Hayes and fJ 
Modern Times , pp. | 
Becker, Modern Hi si 
pp. 21tf-215; 
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5upil read one of several accounts on the 
)robJemSw facing the king and on the pro- 
iclal reforms. Then do the following: 

group of students role-play a discussion 

group of nobles about the financial prob- 
3Cing the 1<l<>g and the proposed reforms, 

lother group^bf students role-play a discus- 
Tiong a group of bourgeoise about these f i- 
1 problems ar/d the proposed reforms. 



Lefebure, Comrnq^ of the 
Rrench Revolution, pp. 
19-25; Alderman, Libertyj 
Equal itvi Fraternity^ , 
ch, 2; Hayes and Faiss 1 er , 
Modern Times ^ pp, 25-27; 
Becker, Modern Histor y, 
PP, 21^1-215. 
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upils read the account by Weber of the in- 

of the American Revolution upon the French 
rs v;ho fought in America. Discuss: What 
de does the author have toward the extension 
se ideas to France? Why? Was this influ- 

ideas the major way in which the American 
tion contributed to the overthrow of the 
monarchy? Why or why not? 
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Certain aspects of the social 
structure may inhibit marked so- 
cial change and innovation. 

The institutions of government 
constitute thesrena or the struc- 
ture within which authoritive de- 
cisions of tne political process 
are made; they thus aff.ect those 
decisions* 
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ain aspects of the social 
icture may inhibit marked so- 
change and innovation. 

institutions of government 
ititute the arena or the struc-- 
i within v/hich author itive de- 
ions of the political process 

made; they thus affiect those 
i s i ons • 



k) Finally, the king's advisors de- 
cided that tax reforms were nec- 
essary. 



f, France had not developed the same 
kind of representative group as had 
the English prior to their revolu- 
tion; however, there were certain 
traditional bodies which opposed the 
king, and there was a tradition of 
an estates general, 

1) Louis XIV had agreed to let some 
of the provinces maintain their 
local laws and provincial assem- 
blies w^th a good deal of power 
within the provinces* The powers 
of different pnovlnclal assem- , 
bliws differed considerably, but 
all were dominated by the nobles. 

2) The old courts of justice or Par- 
liaments In towns acquired con- 
siderable power; no decree could 
become law unless registered by 
these Parliaments. Although they 
were supposed to register Taws If 
the king held a 1 i t of justice 
and ordered them to, many refused 
to do so when It came to new tax 
decrees which would have removed 
privileges from the nobles who 
dominated the Parliaments. 



i 
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56, Use the chalkboard to outline briefly the role of the 
Parliaments and provincial assembliesi Louis XIV's atti- 
tude toward them, the way they had changed since his 
death, their attitude toward proposed changes in taxes 
and privileges of nobles, and their demand for the call 

a session of the Estates General^ Also outline brief- 
ly for the class the traditional way in which that body 
bad met (ire three different bodies, each with an equal 
vote)* ^ 

Perhaps have pupils read brief excerpts from Young on 
provincial reactions to the Parliaments, 



Lefebvre, The Cominc 
the French Revolut ic 
pp. 17-19. 



"Selected Readings 
European History/' 
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Ikboard to outline briefly the role of the 
and provincial assemblies, Louis XIV's atti- 
them, the way they had changed since his 
r attitude toward proposed changes In taxes 
ges of nobles, and their demand for the call 
n of the Estates General; Also outline brief- 
class the traditional way in which that body 
three different bodies, each with an equal 



Lefebvre, The Coming of 
the French Revolution , 
pp. 17-19. 



c pupils read brief excerpts from Young on 
reactions to the Parliaments. \ 
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European History^" 
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Coalitions and temporary associa- 
tions win result from conflicts 
where pr ImariV pragmat ?c i n teres ts 
of the participants are at stake. 

The institutions of government . 
constitute the a r era or the struc- 
ture within which authoritative 
decisions of the political process 
are made; they thus affect those 
decisions^ 



ions and temporary assocla- 
will result from conflicts 
pr imariV pragmat i c i nterests 
i participants are at stake* 

jstltutions of government 
tute the are^^or the struc- 
Mthln v/liich authoritative 
ons of the political process 
ide; they thus affect those 
ons . 
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3) In 1789 the Estates General had 
not met for 100 years; formerly, 
It met in three dif.erent bodies, 
each representing a different 
class or estate, and each with 
one vote. It had never develop- 
ed the pov^er which the English 
Parliament had by the time of 
James I • 

The Revolution moved through a nurii- 
ber of stages and involved the par- 
ticipation of all elements in French 
life. 

1) (t was possible because the no- 
bles in provincial assemblies and 
in the judicial Parliaments re- 
fused to grant or register new 
taxes unless the king agreed to 
call an Estates G oneral which 
they hoped to control, 

2) The bourgeois elements cooperated 
with the nobles in trying to get 
an Estates General; they v/ith- 
held traditional loans v/hlch the 
king ne'eded; however, once the 
Estates Generril was called, they 
moved into the dominant position 
and by and large controlled the 
revolution from then on. 



57. Now discuss: V/ould you expect the bourgeoisie to sup- Lefebvre, Coming of the 

port the Parliaments in their demancfc for an Estates F rench Re voTu t i on T'pp > 

General? V/hy or why not? Would they v^ant any changes 2$-3V. 
in the way in v/hich this body operated and in member- 
ship? Why or v^/hy not? How would nobles want the body 
to operate? 

Now describe very briefly the demands of the Parlia- 
ments for the traditional meeting in three bodies and 
the demands of the bourgoisie for more representa- 
tives and for one body^ Describe the King's compromise 
before the Estates General met and the way In which the 
elections viere to be held and cahicrs prepared. 
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S . Generalizes from data . 



A. IS CURIOUS ABOUT SOCIAL DATA, 
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5C'. Divide the class into three groups, one to read a 
cahier from the first estate, one from the second 
estate, and one from the third estate. Then hold a 
general class discussion in which pupils are asked 
to Indicate some of the major requests of their es- 
tate and the other students are asked to compare these 
requests with the stand of their estates. Also dis- 
cuss: What does the cahier from the first estate in- 
dicate about who dominated the convention which drew 
it up? What does the cahier from the third estate 
indicate about who dominated that convention? Why do 
you think the bourgotsfe dominated many of the conven- 
tions and made up a majority of those elected by the 
third estate to the Estates General? 



Have a group of students organize a secret press and 
prepare a scries of one page news releases and news 
extras on the following events: 

a. The opening of the Estates General'. 

b. The King's meeting with the Estates General following 
the Tennis Court Oath and. his final decision to give 
in 'to the Third Estate. 

c. The Fall of the Bastille, July 14, 1789. 

d. The March to Versailles to bring back the royal fami- 
ly td Paris (Oct., 1789). 

e. The confiscation of church property (Nov., 1789) and 
the decree on the election of clergy (July, 1790), 

f. TIhe failure of the King's flight to Varennes (June, 
1791). 

g. The July 17, 1791 rally at the Champ de Mars and Its 
effects on the elections to the new legislative assem- 
bBy (which met In Oct., 1791). 

h. The Declaration of War against Austria (April, 1792) 
amd early French defeats. 



Dawson, ed.. The Fn 
Revolution, pp. 22- 
27-30; Stewart, ed, 
A Documentary Surv< 
the French Revolutl 
gg. B7'hk, 64-75, 
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S. Gen^erallzes from data. 
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I. The capture of the Tuilleries (July, 1792), 

j. The death of Louis XVI (Jan., 1793). 

k. The Vendian and Dumouriez revolts (March, 1793). 

]. The Establishment of the Committee of Public Safety 

(April, 1793)V 
m. The Downfall of the Girondist leaders (June, 1793). 
n. Foreign Danger and Internal Revolts during 1793, 
o. French military successes towards the end of the 

Terror. 

p. The Death of Danton (April, 179^1-). 

q. The Death of Robespierre (July, 179^). 

The committee should decide ahead of time what general 
attitude it will take toward the revolution and should 
then assign writers to prepare the different broadsides. 
At times the press releases might include brief excerpts 
from eye v;itncss accounts., done as reports on inter- 
views with certain people. Each broadside should be 
distributed to students on the date assigned by the com- 
mittee and the teacher* Students should be given a 
chance to read and discuss the broadsides. At times, 
special extras night be prepared and distributed at im- 
portant points in the class discussion. Students should 
keep these news releases which will provide them with 
considerable data about the course of events during the 
French Revolution. The time at which each of the news 
releases should be presented is indicated below, so 
that their relationship to other activites can be seen 
more clearly. 

'^C. Have the press committee distribute their first news re- Eds. of Horizon Mag 
lease on the opening of the Estates General. After the The French Revolutic 
pupils have read it, discuss: How do you think each of pp. ' 1 8-22. 
the three estates vjould feel after tliis opening session? 
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Eds, of Horizon Magazine, 
The French Rev o lution , 
pp. 19-22. 
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g; 



G. 



Checks on t he bi as and competency 
of authors . 

Looks for points of agreement and 
d tsacjreement among witnesses and 
authors. 



Any decision Is In part a product 
pf the internalized values, the 
perceptions^' and the experiences 
pf the person making the decision. 

The decision-maker reacts to pres- 
sures from otlicr decision-makers 
and from public opinion. 



3) The city workers he 
the National Assemb 
king •s des i re to use 
crush it; they used 
various times and t 
the revolutionary 1 
greater extremes. 



Sets up hyp otheses. 



S . Tests hypot h eses against data . 
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f or points of agreement and 
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^clsion Is in part a product 
t internalized values, the 
)tions7 and the experiences 
s person making the decision, 
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3} The city workers helped protect 
the National Assembly from the 
king's desire to use the army to 
crush it; they used violence at 
various times and tended to push 
the revolutionary leaders to 
greater extremes. 



hypoth eses against data . 
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Pupils should read Arthur Young's remarks about public 
opinion at the time of the opening of the Estates Gen- 
eral. Discuss: \7hy did the Third Estate think it es- 
sential to sit as one body? V/as their desire in line 
with or opposed to French traditions? 



Have pupils do th6 exercise adapted from Fling on the 
Tennis Court Oath, Be sure to discuss the bias and com 
petency of the different witnesses and authors. 



Have the press committee distribute their neve's release 
on the King's meeting with the Estates General follow- 
ing the Tennis Court Oath and his final decision to 
give in to the Third Estate. After pupils have read 
the release, discuss: Why might Louis later repent 
his decision? How would many of the nobles and higher 
clergy feel about this decision? V/hat might the king 
try to do about it? 



Have the press committee distribute an extra on the 
king's order to bring troops to the outskirts of Paris. 
Discuss: How do you think the people of Paris and the 
majority of the Assemby might feel about this move? 



Have the press committee distribute its news release 
on the Fall of the Bastille. After pupils have read 
this release, dFscuss: Why did the fall of the Bastill 
seem so important in later French history when so few 
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press committee distribute its news release 
ill of the Bastille, After pupils have read 
.-ase, dFscuss: Why did the fall of the Bastille 

mportant in later French history when so few 




"Selected Readings on 
European History,^' 



"Exercise on the Tennis 
Court Oath," 



Eds» of Horizon Magazine, 
The French Revolutio n , pp , 



Eds, of Horizon Magazine, 
The Fr ench Revolut i on , 

Lefebvre, Coming of the 
French RevoTution, pp. 

mm^: 



Pernaud and Flaisser, 
eds,, The F rench Revo - 
lution, pp, 29-^5 • 
Eds . of Horizon Magazine, 
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G. Frustration nay result In aggres- 
sion or scapegoat i ng. 

G. The decis ion-no!cor reacts to pres- 
sures from other decislon-makers 
and to public opinion, 

A, IS SCEPTICAL OF THEORIES OF SINGLE 
CAUSATIOU. 



k) The peasants rose up 
feudal domination an 
rights by violence v; 
later accepted by th 
Assembly dominated b 
geoise. 



S. Generalizes frpm_data. 
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tration nay result in aggres- 
or scopegoct i ng. 

Jeci s ion-)Tio!;er reacts to prcs- 
s from other decision-makers 
to publ ic opinion. 

CEPTiCAL OF THEORIES OF SINGLE 
ATlOrJ. 



k) The peasants rose up against 
feudal domination and obtained 
rights by violence which were 
later accepted by the National 
Assembly dominated by the bour 
geoise. 



- ra 1 izes f rom data. 
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prisoners v/erc found? Why do you think it ended in 
such bloody treatment of the commander of the Bastille 
and some of his men? Does the data support or contra- 
dict your hypotheses about the reactions of Parisians 
to the movement of troops to Paris? 



66^ Have pupMs read a brief account of the peasant upris- 
ings after the fall of the BastilleV Discuss: V/hy do 
you think the peasants went to such extremes? Why do 
you think they took matters into their ov/n hands rather 
than waiting for the National Assoinbly to take action? 

Nov; read pupils o brief description of i:he excited 
actions on the part of the nobb s in the assembly dur- 
ing August ':'5. Ask; Why do you diink the nobles 
agreed to give up all of these privileges? Now have 
pupils read the decree by which the assembly abolished 
feudual remnants. Discuss: Did this decree seem to go 
as far as the nobles had gone during the nights of Aug. 
^-5? V/hy do you think it Loned dovyn some of the ear- 
I ier promise 5 7 



'o7. Hav^e pups Is read the Declaration of the Rights of Man 
and Citizen/* Discuss: How does this document compare 
with the rifjhts guaranteed in the U.S. Constitution? 
To v/hat extent did the document indicate rea^ changes 
froiin the days prior to the meeting of the Estates Gen- 
eral? 
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erc found? Why do you think it ended in 
treatment of the commander of the Bastille 
his men? Does the data support or contra- 
/potheses about the reactions of Parisians 
ment of troops to Paris? 



read a brief account of the peasant upris- 
the fall of the Bastille'. Discuss: V/hy do 
'he peasants went to such extremes? Why do 
I licy took matters into their ov/n hands rath'^'r 
ig for the National Assembly to take action? 

jpils a brief description of ihe excited 
the part of the nobl^ 5 in the assembly dur- 
.':-5. Ask: Why do you think the nobles 
ivG up all of these privileges? Now have 

i the decree by which the assembly abolished 
nonts. Discuss: Did this dncr-ee seem to go 
he nobles had gone dtiring the nights of Aug. 
do you think it toried down some of the ear- 



read the"Oeclarat Ion of the Rights of Man 
" Discuss: How does this document compare 
ights guaranteed in the U.S. Constitution? 
i:cnt did the document Indicate real changes 
oys prior to the meeting of the Estates Gon- 



T he French Revolutio n, 
pp* 29-^0. 

Alderman, L t berty j Equc 
i tyi Fraterni ty I , ch. 1 . 
Lefebvre^ Comin g of the 
French RevoTuTTon, pp. 
!83-10r. 



"Selected Readings on 
European History," 



Lefftbvre, Co mTng of the 
French RcvcnutjpoV PPt 

"Selected Readings on 
European History.'^ 



'*^Selected Readings on 
European History," 
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Countries are more Intolerant of 
those they consider subversive in 
times of crisis and threats from 
abroad than during times when they 
face no «such threats. 

The decision-maker reacts to pres- 
sures from other decision-makers 
and to public opinion. 



Inl 
pi 



5) Worries about foreign 
and plots by the king 
bread shortages led Pari 
to march to Versailles t( 
back the royal family to 



S , Sets UP hvpothese fe. 



6) The decree on the electi 
the clergy antagonized m. 
French Catholics and led 
king to try to escape. 



6. Effective political communication 
depends on the effective manip - 
latlon of symbols, stereotypes, 
and other compiunlcat ion shortcuts; 

S , Identifies persuasion devIces V 



S/ hfts up hypothese s. 



o 
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itrles are more Intolerant of 
se they consider subversive In 
BS of crisis and threats from 
3ad than during times when they 
p no •^uch threats » 

decision-maker reacts to pres- 
!?s from other decision-makers 
to pubt Ic opin ton« 



5) Worries about foreign invasion 
and plots by the king plus 
bread shortages led Paris mobs 
to march to Versailles to bring 
back the royal family to Parls^ 



s up hypothese s, 6) The decree on the election of 

the clergy antagonized many^ 
French Catholics and led trie 
king to try to escape; 



active political communication 
ends an the effective manipu- 
!on of symbols » stereotypes i 
other compiunlcat Ion shortcuts; 

itif les persuasion devlces V 
s up hypothese s ^ 
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CO, Have the press committee distribute the news release 
concerning the March to Vers^lilles to bring back the 
royal family* Afterwards, discuss: \7hat factors 
caused the people to go to Versailles and act in this 
way? What groups of people were involved? What ef- 
fect do you think it may have had on the king? on tHe 
NatJonal Assemble'? 

Pernaps nave each pupil pretend to be either a monarch- 
ist writing on emigr^ or a member of the bourgeolsJe 
writing to a friend In another city. H^: should clearly 
describe his reactions to the recent events. 



69, 



70; 



71 



Have the press commi ttee dis tr ibutc the news release 
about the confiscation of church property and the de- 
cree on the election of the clergy. Ack: How do you 
think these decrees would have affected devout Catho- 
l ICS ? the !: I ng? 



Have pu, .s read Marat's Address to Citizens. Discu«: 
What devices does Marat use to arouse citizens to ac- 
tion? VY^>ot might be the results of a number of edi- 
torials And speeches such as this? 



Have the press committee distribute the news release 
about the failure of the klng^s flight to Varennes, 
Afterwards, discuss the Implications of the flight. 
How might many of ^^^^<^e supporting the revolution feeJ 
about the f 1 ight? 



Pernaud and Flais 
eds., The French 
lutlon , pp> 56->69 
Eds. of Horizon M 
The French Revolu 



ppn^^7. 
Alderman, Liberty 
ItyJ Fratern i ty J 7 



"Selected Readings 
History, 



"Selected Readings 
History/' 



Eds, of Horizon h 
The French Revolu 



ppt 56-69. 
Alderman, L Ibert y 
ItyJ Fraternity i, 
Pernaud and Flais 



eds. The 
t Ion , pp 



French 

, 70-1 or J 



press committee distribute the news release 
g the March to Vers^lllles to bring back the 
ily* Afterwards, discuss: V/hat factors 
e people to go to Versailles and act In this 
t groups of people were involved? What ef- 
ou think it may have had on the king? on the 
Assemble/? 

ave each pupil pretend to be either a monarch- 
ng on emigr^ or a member of the bourgeoisie 
o a, friend In another city^ He should clearly 
his reactions to the recent events. 



Pernaud and Flalsser, 
eds., The French Revo - 
lutlon^ pp» 56-69> 
Eds. of Horizon Magazine, 
The French Revolution , 

Alderman, Li bertyi Equal - 
ity i ^ Fra ternTty^; ch. 7. 



press commi ttee distribute the news release 
conf iscotioh of church property and the de- 
;ic election of the clergy. Ack: How do you 
se decrees would have affected devout Catho- 



. I no 



"'Selected Readings in European 
History." 



.3 read Marat's Address to Citizens. DIscus-s 
ces does Marat use to arouse citizens to ac- 
jt might be the results of a number of edi- 
nd speeches such as this? 



''Selected Readings in European 
History/' 



aress committee distribute the news release 
f failure of the king's flight to Varennes'. 
Is, discuss the Implications of the flight. 

many of t^^rx^e supporting the revolution feel 
i flight? 



Eds»)of Horizon Maqazlne, 
The French Rev olution , 
pp. SE^^. 

Alderman, Libertyj Equal - 
I t yj Fraternity .', ch> 8 
Fern^ud and Flalssier, 
eds. The French R cvolu - 
t ion , pp. 70-107. 
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S, Tests hypotheses against data . 
S. Sets up hypotheses > 



S. Sets up hypotheses » 



S. Tests hypotheses against data ^ 
S. Sets up h^^potheses ^ 



G* The declsion-maker reacts to pres- 
sures from other decis ton-^makers 
and to public opinion, 

6» Countries are more Intolerant of 
those they consider subversive in 
times of crisis and threats from 
abroad than during times when they 
face no such threats* 



7) Renewed fears of foreign 
si on, war reverses, revo' 
economic distress and 
forceful propaganda led i 
mob action against the K 
massacre of many people 
sons, the overthrow of tl 
ers of the National Conv 
and the establishment of 
mittee on Public Safety \ 
the Terror^ 
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rpothcses against data . 
hypotheses * 



7) Renewed fears of foreign inva- 
sion, war reverses, revolts, 
economic distress and . 
forceful propaganda led to new 
mob action against the King, the 
massacre of many people in pri- 
sons, the overthrow of the lead- 
ers of the National Convention*,; 
and the establishment of the Com- 
mittee on Public Safety and then 
the Terror, 



hypotheses . 



hypotheses against data , 
p hvpotiieses . 



bclsion-malcer reacts to pres- 
from other decision-makers 
publ ic opinion, 

Irles are more Intolerant of 
they consider subversive In 
of crisis and threats from 
Id than during times when they 
no such threats. 
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72, Have the press committee distribute the nev;s release 
about the July 17 rally at the Champ de Mars, Discuss: 
What effect do you think this ev^t might have upon the 
elections for the new assembly under the new constitu- 
tion? Then have the press committee bring in an extra 
on the results of the elections and the division of mem- 
bers in the ncv7 legislative assembly. 



Eds. of Horizon M 
The French Rev o 1 u 1 
pp. 71-77: 
Alderman, L i berty 
^tyi Frater nityT, 



73. Have pupils read the Declaration of Pillnitz, Discuss: 
Even though many did not believe that the rulers .of 
Austria and Prussia meant to invade France, how do you 
thinl< they r-coctcd to such a declaration? Would it make 
the leaders or the revolution .nore or less likely to 
treat the Icing v/el ] ? 



y^:. Have the press committee distribute o series of extras 
on the decl oration of the war against Austria and the 
early Froiu h . Ton i:s at the honds of Austria, Discuss 
the proboolc orfocts upon: (a) the king, (b) those 
loyal to Llie revolution, (c) those v/lio did not particu- 
larly support the revolution but v/oce not stauch loyal* 
i s t s , 



Hove the press committee distribute a news release a- 
bout the capture of the Tuilleries, Then discuss the 
rerjsons For the event and the probable effects. 



'^Selected Reading 
European History, 



Eds, of Horizon M 
The 'Fr. Revo lut io 



Pernaud and Flai 
The Fr. Revolutl 
TOT 



' ti'Js , of Hor- 
Fr , R^voj • > 
Alderman, Libert 



The 



Fratern i ty ,' , pp, 
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press committee distribute the news release 
July 17 rally at the Chatnp de Mars, Discuss: 

ct do you think this event might have upon the 
for the new assembly under the new const itu- 

cn hove the press committee bring in an oxtra 

suits of the elections and the division of mem- 

he ncv/ legislative assembly. 



Is read the Declaration of Pfllnitz. Discuss: 
jgh many did not believe that the rulers of 
tnd Prussia meant to invade France, how do you 
;y i^coctod to such a declaration? Would it make 
irs of the revolution more or less likely to 
- Id ng \7el 1 ? 



press committee distribute 0 series of extras 
adoration of the war against Austria and the 
^ncU ^Icfonts at the honds of Austria. Discuss 
iblc (ji-focts upon: (o) the king, (b) those 

the r<:ivo1ut ion, (c) those wlio did not particu- 
)port the revolution but v;or:e not stauch loyal- 



e press committee distribute a news release a- 
capture of the Tuilleries. Then discuss the 
For the event and the probable effects. 
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Eds, of Horizon Magazine, 
The French Revolu tion , 
pp. 71-77. 

Alderman, L ibertyj Equal - 
ity j Fraterni FyTt pp. 9^- 



•'Selected Readings on 
European History.^' 



Eds. of Horizon Magazine, 
The Fr . RevolutJQQ^ pp. 78- 
^1. 



Pernaud and Flaissier, eds., 
Th e Fr, Revolut ion , pp. 126- 
T?T. tds". of Horizon Magaz i ne , 
The Fr. Revol . , pp. 83-87. 
Alderma^'n, L'^^^^tyJ Equa l i ty j 
Fraternity; I pp. 101-lOfe. 
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t. hypotheses '3jia ins t data, . 

S , Chc-c ks on the completeness of data 
an^^is wary of cieneraltzat Ions 
Eased on insufficient evidence. 



G* Frustration may result in aggres- 
sion or scapegoat »ng, 

G. Democracy does not bear up well in 
societies In which basic dissatis- 
factions wlftb the jocial and econom- 
ic Institutions prevail and become 
the focus cf political competition. 



G« Countries are more intolerant of those 
they consider subversive in times of 
crisis and threats from abroad than 
during times when they face no such 
threats . 
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76. Ask: On the basis of what you have read so far, what Rude, The Crowd 

qroups of peoplei do you think dominated the crowds which RevoluFfon, ppT 
led the action against the Bastille, the seizure of the ^^h-YUYl 
royal family at Versailles, the capture cf the Tuiiler- 
les, and other such actions? 

Now place figures and estimates collected by Rude about 
participants on the chalkboard. To what extent do the 
actual statistics about participants suDport or contra- 
dict the pupils^ hypotheses? 



77. Have a pupil report on Ruda's analysis of the motives of Rude, The Crowd 

members of these crov^ds, D i scuss . these motives and the Revo 1 uiTon, 'ppT 

way in which the actions by the mobs affected the acrions S^V' 
of leaders of t\U'i revolution in the different legislative 
assembl ies . 



7u. Hove pupils: rood tly? proclamation by the Counc i 1 -Gnneral . *'Se1<icted Reading 
of Paris in GopLcmbcr cf 1792 arid Marceau's recollections History^*' 
of iiUa Cell Is Tor action against the invaders and for the 
(Jefense of Peris. Ask: Suppose you had been a citizen 
of Paris ot Chnt time. Hovv would the threat from the 
invasion hcivc ovfected your attitudes toward the king and 

I'oyal ist *iUpp6rt:crs ? (If necessary, remind pupils oF the ' 
statements or the rulers of the invading countries about i 
the King of Frar)ce.) How might such an invasion affect 
the attitudes of those who had not particularly liked 
events of the revolution but who were not nobles? What 

kinds of action might you expect to result from the 1 
speeches mode by leaders and from the cry of the recruits? I 
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basis of what you have read so far, what 
eoplec'do you think dominated t^e crowds which 
ion against the Bastille, the seizure of the 
y at Versailles, the capture cf the Tui"iler- 
ncr such actions? 



gures 



food the proclamcUlon by the Counc i 1 -General 
'Joptcmber of 1792 and Morceau's recollections 
for action against the invaders and for the 
Peris, Ask: Suppose you had been a citizen 

thiU time. Kow v/ould the threat ftom l:he 
vc or Pec ted your attitudes toward the king and 
(pportors? (If necessary, remind pupils of the 
or the rulers of the tnvat.'ng countries about 

France.) How might such an invasion affect 
05 of those who had not particularly liked 
he revolution but who were not nobles? What 
iction might you expect to result from the 
jjde by leaders and from the cry 



Rude, T^he Crowd 
Revoiut ' 



in t:he 

•7 



:^on, pp. ]7'0y 



French 



and estimates collected by Rude about 
s on the chalkboard^ To v/hat extent do the 
istics about participants support or contra- 
pi Is' hypotheses? 



1 report on Rudy's analysis of the motives of 
these crowds. Discuss these motives and the 
h the actions by the mobs affected the actions 
of the revolution in the different legislative 



Rude, 

Revo 1 



52, 



The Crowd in The French 



"Selected 
History. " 



Readings in European 



of the recruits? 
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A. VALUES PROCEDURAL SAFEGUARDS FOR 
THOSE ACCUSED OF CRIMES, 

Countries ore more intolarant of 
those they consider subvcsive in 
times of crisis and threats from 
abrojd than during times vvhsn they 
face no such threats, 

G. The contrast between democratic and 
non-democratic political systems may 
be looked at as a conflict in basic 
underlying values, (The democratic 
system includes the following values: 
respect for the individual per.voo- 
ality and individual freedom, belief 
in rationality, equality, justice, 
rule by law, and constitutionalism.) 



S , Sets up hypotheses . 



S. Tests hypotheses against data , 
S. Sets up hypothese s. 
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79 Now have each pupil read one account of the September 
Massacres. Most of them might read the brief account 
in the "Selected Readings," but a ^cw might read differ^ 
ent accounts in other books of readings. Discu.ss: How 
can you account for such bloody treatment of prisoners? 
Why do you think the leaders of Paris did wot put a 
stop to such massacres? V/ould you describe the ^loclety 
in which these actions took place as democratic? V/hy 
or why hot? 



"Selected Readinc 
European History' 
Pemaud ond Flai: 
The French P.-ivoli 

ppy*TOri5:3; - 



80, Have the press corifinittee distribute a n^-^iys rt^ lease 
obout the doulh of Lo^jis XV L It should include a 
rosunie of the irhnrijes against him. Discuss: How 
would otl^'jr ruit)|ieon monarchs .:^nd pr.oplo in othor coun- 
tries \/!io suiporLcd limited moii«3rchies loact i:o !iis 
death? 



6ds. of Horizon 
The^ French ^evplr 

pp. *9iFron 

Flaissier and Poi 
The French Revolt 
r/lH 2 017 in ac rmar 



131, Have the pross committee distribute brief extr.:-3S ab.:)ut 
the revolt of the Vcndians and Oumour!'»/'s revolt, fiiey 
should include on analysis of causes (;f i.IiO revolts. 
After pupils have r*ead each one, discuss the probable 
effects . 



F.ds. of Horizon 
The French Revoli 
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-no- 
each pupil read one account of the September 

Most of them might read the ^ 
Selected Readings," but a ^ew m? 
jnts in other books of readings, 
account for such bloody treatment 
think the leaders of Paris did 
such massacres? V/ould you describe the society 
these actions took place as democratic? V/hy 

Dt? 



^ account 
ead differ- 
u i scuss : How 
of prisoners? 
not p».i t a 



"Selected Readings in 
European History ; 
Pernoud and Flaissler, 
The French P.^ivolut ion , 



eds 



press coriHiii ttee distribute a n'-'i/s r'elccVie 
B death of Loijis XV I • it should include a 
F tlie r.linrijes against him. Discuss: How 
^^^r rui'Oj^ean monarchs :m<i pr.op];^ in olhor coun- 
) >:ui'j)orlcd limited monarchies roai.t ^:o his 



Cds, of Horizon Magazine, 
The^ French JRevplution, 

pp. '9!5-ror. 

Flaissier and Pornoud, eds. 
The French Revolution, pp. 



press committee distribute brief extras '.?b.;ut 
It of the Vcndians and Dumouri'^/'s revolt, fhcy 
iclude an analysis of causes (;f i.!ic r^^volts. 
)ils have read each one, discuss the probable 



rds. of Horizon Mar^azine, 
The French Revolution, pp, 

T02-10/: — 
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Tests hypotheses against data > 
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G. In political conflict there Is a 
stt'uggle over control of scarce 
values or goals; these goals may 
be economic or ron-econcmic. The 
conflicting sides attempt to use 
the authority of the political sys- 
tem to win the conf 1 ict. 



$• Applies previously- learned general - 
izations to new data> ^ 



S. Sets up hypotheses > 



5 . Tests hypotheses against data > 

6. Countries are more intolerant of 
those they consider subversives 
In times of crisis and threats 
from abroad than during times when 
they face no such threats. 

A. VALUES PROCEDURAL SAFEGUARDS FOR 
THOSE ACCUSED OF CRIMES. 

ERIC 
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Have pupils rccd and discuss the press commi t tee * s news Eds, of Horizon M. 

release about the establishment of the Committee of Pub- Fr, Re vol,, pp. 1 
lie Safety, Discuss: Does this event support or contra- 
dict the clnss' hypotheses about effects of the revolts? 



Have pupils read the Committee's press rd. lease al^out the Eds. of Horizon K 
downfall of the Girondist leaders. Be sure to id^^.ntify jEj,* P^^vpJ • , pp. 1 
their earlier fole in the course of events, such c>s their 
vote on the death of the king. 



Have pupils i i-;^.id the press committee ^s r*erics of nevys 
extras about foreign dangers and r^jtenuil revolts during 
1793. Discuss; What effect do you think these dangers 
might have upon the leaders of the French government at 
this time. 



f:ds. of Morizon I 
Fr ._ReyoJ^. , pp. 
PernBucTl^nd Flai^ 
The Fr« Revolut ii 



Have pupils rood the Law of Su*.q;ects which v;as passed on 

SeptembsM I/, !7P3. Di^^cuss: WTw.it dangers can you see 

in suo'n a i-'V^? Whnt kinds of nations might bo ^wpected 
i:o rf^sult? 



'^Selected Readin< 
History/* 



Hove pupils review the accounts of the period of the Ter- 
ri»r. Or if Uioy did not read them in activity 50 because 
t!?e f ji Im wos ^;hown !nt:t:ond, have them rood them now. Tht.'n 
liove pupils compare the <?f[ctitioMS occoumLs v/ith the , ' 
others. Move pupils note the possible bias of those writ- 
ing tfie <ictu.^) accounts. What at t i tudes might they be 
expected Co loke merely because of the i r. pos 1 1 ion ? What 
injfjitt ;u:<.ount for the reactions of the people to the ex- 
ecutions and to the Terror itself? Could you call this 
period one of democracy in France? Why or why not? 



'^Selected Read in 
History.*' 
Pernaud and Flai 
The Fr. Revolut i 

im: ^ 
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Is rccd and discuss the press committee *s news 
tbout the establishment of the Committee of Pub- 
;y. Discuss: Does this event support or contra- 
class' hypotheses about effects of the revolts? 



Eds. of Horizon Mogazine, The^ 
Fr . Re voK , pp. 108-109. 



ils read the Committee's press rtUease al^out the 
I of tiie Girondist leaders » Be sure to id^^ntify 
rlicr role in the course of pvents, such os their 
I he death of the king. 



Eds . of Hor i 
Fr . Revol . , 



zon Ma qaz i ne , The 
pp, Mo-iiu, 



I Is t ;ir:id the press committee's series of nfrws 
^out foreign dangers and fi'^sternal revol Is duri ng 
:scuss; . What effect do you think these dangers 
upon the leaders of the French governmciit at 



F.ds, of Norizon Maya^rine, T\\e 

Pern3ud and Flaissier, eds., 
F r> R evolution J pp. 29B- 



:1s road the Law of Suspects which v^as passed on 

1/, !7:\3. Dir>cuss: V/liat dangers can you see 
i lav/? V?hat kinds of ru:'tioiis might be expected 



review Ll\e accounts of the period of Lh.e Ter- 
i:hoy did not road them in activity 50 because 
shown instond, have thorn read them now. Tht-n 
the ^fictitious occounls -jith the , ■ 
note the possible bias of those writ- 

. , What attitudes might they be 

(:o take merely because of their position? What 
' the reactions of the people to the ex- 

itself? Could vou call this 
France? 



ils 
if 

. was 

i ]s co/ripare 
Have pupi Is 
actual accounts 



.ount for 

and to the Terror 
ie of democracy in 



Could you 
Why or why 



not? 
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'^Selected Readings on European 
History." 



"Selected Readings on European 
History." 

Pernaud and Flaisser, ods . , 
The Fr. Revolution, ppt 

im: 
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G, Freedom's relationship to democ- 
racy is a close and obvious one; 
the organization of majorities, 
the competition in goals, and the 
ability to oppose which democracy 
presupposes, all depend on a high 
degree of personal f reedum. 

The contrast between democratic 
and non-democratic political sys- 
tems may be looked at as a conflict 
in basic underlying values* (The 
democratic system includes the fol- 
lowing values: respect for the in- 
dividual personal ity, Individual 
freedom, belief in rationality, e- 
quallty, justice, rule by law, and 
const i tut ional ism, ) 



S . Draws inferences from a comparison 
of different map patt'erns of the 
same area. 



S , Checks hypotheses against data . 
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07. Project two riops, one showing the incidence of execu- 
i;ir;»is Hmt'iUJ Tho Terror and one sliov7ing tfie counter rev- 
ol ut ( inc 1 ud i rig r iots , .tnonc"i<:od front ? ers , insiirrec- 
t:i'.M)s, ^^n(^ invoded territory.) Ask: hypothesis 
Would you sugcjost about the causes of tl.(* terror after 
c;-^amining chose Lv;o maps? 

Now quote Greer's conclusion* ^s a result of his study 
of ♦he statistics of The Terror. Did his study support 
or contradict the hypotheses cstobllshod in class as a 
result of Q comparison of the two maps? 



Greer, The Iji 
Terrt^r, nKips" 
before title 



Groer, The 
Terror, p/ 



In 
'85^ 



o 
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-Hi*. 



: two fiiops , one showing the incidence of oxecu- 
ir log The Terror and one showing the counter rev- 
(including riots, iiion.'K:ed Frontiers, insurrec- 
:id invnded territory.) Aisk: W'hnt hypothesis 
u suc|fjcst about the cayies of tlt^ terror after 
g Lhcsc tv70 maps? 

e Greer *s conclusions as a result of his study 
tatistics of The Terror. Did his study support 

:adict the hypotheses ostabllshod in class as a 

;f a comparison of the two maps? 



Greer, X[V-_ij2r^b-:v^ 9t.X'?^ 
Terrojr, maps in front of * locok 
before title poyo , 



Th^^ Incid^ogce of the 
Terror/ p 7^957 '^ '" 



ERIC 
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S. Checks on the completeness of 
data and is wory of generaliza - 
tions based on insufficient 
evidenced 

S. Differentiates between facts and 
est imatesT 

S. Chccl<3 hypotheses against data ^ 



S. Sets up hypotheses , 

S • Draws Inferences from tables and 
charts, , 

5 , C hecks on the completeness of 
Hata and is wary of generaTTza - 
tions based on insufficient 
ev idence^ 



-ne- 



on the chalkboard, write down Greer's estimates of the 
incidence of death sentences (17,000 at most), deaths 
o^ those in prisons as a result of disease (e,g. 1699 
in the prisons of Sammur betv-/een July 3i 1793 and Jan. 
1> 179^, or five times as many as those executed in the 
town), deaths by immediate execution upon capture dur- 
ing riots or v/ar (e.g^ 2,000 sunk on boats in the Loire 
after capture during a revolt or from 1500 to 2000 shot 
wiMtout trial in revolt near another city in a two- 
month period of time), with total deaths as a result of 
the terror estimated betvyeen 35,000 and itO,000 peopb^. 

Discuss: V/hy do you think the author v/ho provi'Jcs us 
with those figures foils to provide totals for defUh 
by disease in prison or totals Icr death by killing 
v;ithout trial? Vfhy con he be more accurate in his es- 
timat;es of those executed after i:rial? V/hy do you 
think he says even this figure is an /.stiifi.Ue? Accord- 
ing to this author's estimates, only t bout 3i per cent 
of those arrested and imprisoned v/crc -.^'fjfitonced to 
death during the terror. Does this su( ,:'ort or contra- 
dict your previous views of the extent of the terror? 
What possible relationship do you see between the 
•iMLhors of i;ior>t eye-witno^ss acoiints of the terror and 
the Impressions most people have today about the ex- 
tent at]H severity of the terror? 



^ Ask: Which groups of people in France do you think 
suffered the most from the terror? Mow give pupils 
Cigurcs crUlmotcd by Greer (70 per cent of those 
-xecutod .jrter sentence were from the lower classes 
frrn tl^o ^^ocqy, 8/7% from the nobles, 10}% from 
omong the lower middle class; 1^}% from among the upper 
middle cK^Jss, From peasants, and 31^-% from among 

t!ie 'working class, U% unidentified.) 



S . Checks hypotheses against data , 
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Set^ up hypotheses, 8) The -leaders of the T 

finally overthrown a 
military successes m 
of invasion and succ 
unlikely. 



S • Tests Jiy^o theses aga inst d ata . 



Generalizes from data, . • • 9) The new Directory was 

by Napoleon who set 
He continued many of 
the French Revolutio 
spread them to other 
tries? 



8) The leaders of the Terror were 
finally overthrown after French 
military successes made the threat 
of invasion and successful revolt 
unl i kely. 



9) The new Directory was overthrown 
by Napoleon who set up an empire. 
He continued many of the ideas of 
the French Revolution and helped 
spread them to other European coun- 
tries? 



r 



Ask: Do these figures support or cnntrcJict your l^y- 
pothes'is? "./hot other figures Ho vye nr* -1 ; , hnvc* i - 
deciding v/hcthor or not T. he '!:*:or v.-M r\; • \r.r--\\y 
upon the 1ov;er closses or upon li;e upper c 1 ' c ? 

Now shov/ pupils Greer *s ficjuro^: dir perc^'^vi r.- ^}\' 
ferent classes who were execuf^d . : , 

(e.g» 1/3 of one per rent of r-obles; 1/3 '.f one r cent 
of clergy; i of one per cent o" :r r'!'' ";.: cl : ; 
1/7 of one per cent of lowv':^.r irii.i;,;. . . ' c » ^; 

1/50 of one pc^r cent of porvjants.) v. 'i,;:! 

groups ^^uffcrerl li^.jre \n pi opot'tion I'j L'.-.ir i^njiji )C { ? 



bu 

t 



• ^Ati-^i^^ oti It i 1 1 i;..ii'y succooSOJS or 

end of the period of terror^ i^!:sc' 

do you think iihe.'-e successes might 
T*(in*or ? 



■M I:'.: 
. . .... \ 

• \. I ' * " ..I 

e i' rect 



M.ivo pupils I'l^od first L!ie press c^'mltt' '.'s rel^^nse 

...iit the. f'tMi:h of D'Onton .:n)d tlien r.neir I'-'r-o . ^ 
^hoMi: i !)c '.'^N-itli of IVyhespiei'rc ^v.J \:\\-?. r*' ^ o;:*.- 

cuss: V/lMt hod h-ipp^ncd to tliose who c:> i • b ; i Iiod T.he 
TcCfor? '/hy c^o you think i:hey v;ere ovorti.iown? 



Ed:^, of r'-rl-OP 

Pernoud and Fla 
j h/ i'ror' h P(v"0 



'^K' , M > /o .1 pur;Il q i ve on oral report on the c:> i: -^b 1 inh-^-^nt 
'jf i:h,o biC'Ctory and Nr-ipoloon^s fi^'^1 s,:. : . c .'c^ of p 'c;! 
Discuss: \n'\ot mode?, poss i b 1 e Napoleon's d i cta'torsli i p? 



Ed: 



of Horizon 
■ 0 I :;i Revo 



1^ ■ 
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^sc figures support or ccntrCs^Ui your hv- 
lUot other figures Ho v/e nc ■] : hnvv* i 
ithcr or notT,he '!.»:or ' : ■ My 

;er classes or upon li;e v^ocr c i , ? 

\ 

>ils Greer's fi9uro5: fr-r perc^* ^o"i"-:'S (.m" (iip- 
;os v/ho were execut'^d u-.j . .: L(:: t':.. 
' one per cent of nobles; 1/3 '.^ one r f cent 
. oT one per cent i * : r ; ol • ■ : 

)er cent of 1ov;er mivi^;.. . ; \ '.vitv-o' • ; 
per cent of peasants.) : : ^ 

^rerl t.ioi'e i r. p-roporf ion to u'.^ir :HMtM>oi:-? • 



< ■-..•3 / ( 1!'.: .' 5 



^ss I i: u i .:i t r i i.)U t :^ >i ' 

: 1 i i;ui'y succv\:.ses oT •: l::.s".. ..I 

period of terror. ni'>C'; ' -i-^t ei i'ecc 

c thvv.e successes micilit l;:'7c: ,n T!;e 



■v: ' 'on , pp, 



r<:^od f i rs t llie prj>>s c^^' 1 1: i:<" ; • s re ^ er;-; e 
ni:h oF 0<3iit:on ond Idion i.neir i* • ; ■■•o. ^ 
.•.itll of Robospierro r^.J il.e r.- : .. ^ O!:--- 
Ii/id h.'ippened to t!jo::;e vv'io c:> - ! i hod ^ 
<Jo you think i:hoy v;ere overti.iown? 



Ej1s » of i-'or I r,OP ''^^njaz i ne , 

ij'i,' 1^0/ ui*/ 

Perrvoud ond Flgissier, eds . 
rror' h /^^^''ol ut lori, pp. 

K . i ; i v^; Fjv. Ler^n 1 1^", ch\ 



(Jive ;in oral report on the c:;. ^h ijnfrv-^nt F.;!r. of Horizon Magci/:ine, 

;tory find Nr-ipoleon's rir*:^] s.: .ere^of p '..r, f > e : • ; > : ; i Revo 1 u t i or;^ , pp. 

!0t mad(i possible Mapoleon^s d i ctatorsli i [)? Tvv-T^:;^ 
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S. GenerAlizes from data , 

A. IS SCEPTICAL OF SINGLE FACTOR 
THEORIES OF CAUSATION. 

G. Revolutions are usually the re- 
sult of multiple factors. 

S. Generalizes from data. 



Nations may pool their pcw^r be- - 
hind common goals In varying sys- 
tems of alliances and combinations^ 

General Izes from data. 



h. Napoleon was final 1' 
the French monarchy 
The French Revolutii 
poleonic empire broi 
nationalism to Fran< 
European countries < 
a number of economn 
changes in the dire< 
cy even though the 
stored after Napolei 



G. Nationalism leads to a high de- 
gree of intense support within 
the country for the goals and in- 
struments a nation chooses to use 
in International affairs. 



Napoleon was finally defeated and 
the French monarchy was restored. 
The French Revolution and the Na- 
poleonic empire brought increased 
nationalism to France and to other 
European countries and resulted in 
a number of economic and political 
changes in the direction of democra 
cy even though' the monarchy was re 
stored after Napoleon's defeat. 
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93. Have a student or group c f students prepare a bulletin 
board display on "The Democratic Measures Taken During 
the French Revolution." 



9^t.,Go back to the questions raised in activity #50 and 
discuss the questions in the light of the data pupils 
have studied on both the English and the French Revo- 
lutions. To v/hat extent v^ere the two revolutions sim- i 
ilar? To what extent were they different? | 

! 

H. ^ve a group of 5rf:ud^:)nts present a panel discussion on . \ 
t:hn r^i./st ion: Did Napoleon pi'eso^rve u\ore occomplish- j 
{nenls of tlic FfA-^nch Revolution !:hcii"i he overthrew? 1 

I 

96. Briefly skofxh For the class the overthrow of N.jpoleon I 

.ir^d i,hc form or the new government established In France. I 

Hove puj)ils (.of!ipoi*e it wttfj the political system under i 

I. ouis :\V! prior lo 1789. \ 



0/, Project the Fontnn -I7a Hbank transparer^ci es on "The 

French Revolution ond Nationalism." Follow thesugyes 
f:iQt^s in the toaclier's guide for these transparencies, 
with the following exceptions and additions. 



Transpa/enci es : 
French Re volu t i( 
fTaTTof TaTrsm 
Foresman, i 
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mt or group cf students prepare a bulletin 
)y on "The Democratic Measures Taken During 
levolution.'* 



:he questions raised in activity #50 and 
questions in the light of the data pupils 
i on both the English and the French Revo- 
> what extent v/ere the two revolutions s Im- 
lat extent were they different? 



5 of stud-nts present a pinol discussion on 
M Did Nnpoleon pi-eserve more accomplish- 
:i French Revolution than he overthrew? 



fxh for the class the overthrow of N.ipoleon 
n or the new government established in France, 

r.of!ip,:ire it witf» the political systcnv under 

ior in 1789, 



Fenton'V/ollbank transparencies on "The 
lutlon and Nationalism,'* Follow the sugyes- 
5 tecir:her's guide for these transparencies, 
Mowing exceptions and addition^. 



Transparenci es : The 
French Re voluti on and 
TTatTo n^aTrsm / Scott 
Fbresman, 



r 
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S. Sets up hypotheses . 

S. T ests hypotheses against data . 



S. General Izes from data . i. France underwent a s 

revolutions during \ 

G. Although culture Is always chang- which led finally tc 

{hg» certain parts or elements cracy. 
may persist over long periods of 
t1m«. 

G*. The history of democracy oyer the 
last several centuries has been 
one of the gradual expansion of 
electorates by the elimination of 
voting qualifications. 



A. IS SCEPTICAL OF THEORIES OF SINGLE 3. Germany remained disun 

CASSATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. Great Britain and Frani 

nation-states. Moreov< 

S. ' Sets UP hypotheses ". government was not esti 

Germany until after Wo 

S, Tests hypotheses against data ; later than In Great Br 

France"; 



\ 



i« France underwent a series of violent 
revolutions during the 19th century 
which led finally to greater demo- 
cracy ♦ 



Germany remained disunited long after 
Great Britain and France had become 
nation-states. Moreover, a democratic 

government was not established In 
ermany until after World War I, much 
later than In Great Britain and in 
France; 
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a. For troriGpcrcncy A, also ask: 

How had Louis X'V affected the loyalties of the 
people toward the country and tov/ard provinces 
in which they lived? Were the broader loyalties 
which developed directed primarily toward the coun- 
try or tov^ord the king? 

b. After pupils have examined the cartoon in transpar- 
ency E, have thwm read the announcements of the Na- 
tional Convention about ocher countries, Olscusi:: 
Do you think the cartoonist is expressing cho vi-'^w 
of the French government at thrit time? 



Have a group of students pr-^'MO a bulloLsn •^oiird shov;- V/orld history -te 
ing ^'Changes in i:he French Govrtir; iiont from ]SlO vo. .1 8yo» 
They should be prepai'ed co toll the clnss n- out i:he re- 
volts and viavs v/hich led to l:ha changes <.ind about the 
failure of l:hc «.t;inmunes in Paris in ]ohij and in lOyO. 
After the co»iii;i i i: (:ce has cxpla ined its bulletin board 
display, dlscu.ss: To v/hi^t (ixtent had. the revolutions 
in France bi ought: about o «Jefi]of.:rncy vnthin France? How 
did this di. f, wcTficy comp.ire wilh i:hrit in tingland after 
1890? Ilov; Hid tho t:v/o countrtr-s dlTfor in how t!ie demo- 
cratic ocliicvoi ;er)ts were broughi: about? How can you 
account for those differences? 



Project t'ne- Fonl:on-Wal Ibank Tran-^paronci ps on The Making Transparencies: 
of a M'-a: ion -Slate; Follov; the uugycs Lions in the tvach- o^a Natton-Stat 
"ir's guide i:o tliose transparoncios. In i^idd 1 1 Ion : Poresman. 

a. V/hon showing tron?>p3rency A, i-eviow what pupils 
]ei^i'\Vi>d carl ier about tlie growth of freedom in 
towns .IS the class discusses the question about 
crvirt^iiion. Also rev1c:iwwhat pupils loomed obout 
merch^.^nts during the Middle Ages. Ask: Why might 
you expect the merchants and craftsmen to support 
the king r-iUier than the rights of feudal lords? 
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ancpcrcncy A, also ask: 

id Louis XIV affected the loyalties of the 
2 tov/ard the country and tov/ard provinces 
'ch they lived? Were the broader loyalties 
developed directed primarily toward the coun- 
' tov/ard the king? 

pupils have examined the cartoon in transpar- 
have thtiin read Lhe announcements of the Ma- 
! Convention about other countries, Oiscus^ : 
J think the cartoonist is expressing l:ho vi-'-/ 
? French government at thnt time? 

oup of students pr::;- ir.^. buHolii) ^loord 3ho\;- World history -textbooks , 
ujes in the French Govoi riinont from ]Q10 .i'). J870/| 
jld be prepared co tell the cU^ss about i.he re- 
I v/rjtrs v/hich led to l.ho changes und abovjt the 
>f the communes in Poris in lO^^B ..hkJ in lO/O. 
^ cO(V«iii I: toe has oxpUiined its bulletin board 

dfscuss: To what i!:xtunt had tho I't^volut i ons 
^ bi'OMtjIit about a <lenio<.:rncy v;ithin France? How 

r]i:r..vA;rocy compore wii:}i iJint in England after 
)v; rlid tiic tv/o cottntrlrs diffor in how tlie demo- 
Jiicvciients v/ere brouyhi: obout? t'ovv cnn you 
'or ti^cse differences? 



iiC- Fcnton-Wal Ibank Trriir:>paronr ios on The Mnking 
on -State; FoUov; lhe !3uij»jesi. ions in the t;%-.K:h- 
^0 to these t r^ns parorjc tos . In v..<!(i i t ion : 

.bowing trofusparency A, review wiw-it pupils 
;.d carl ier about the growth of freedom in 
.IS the class discusses the question jnbout 
inon. Also revivow wfiat pupils loomed about 
Hfits during the Middle Ages. Ask: Why might 
,'.pect the merchants and craftsmen to support 
in o ' her than the rights of feudal lords? 
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T rans pa renc i es : The Making 
^L. a Na t ton-Stat e , ""Sco 1 1 , 
To res man • 



Man uses his physical environment 
In terms of his cultural values, - 
perceptions, and level of technol- 
ogy. 



In the 19th and 20th centuries the 
presence of the solidarity and 1- 
dent If tcation of nationalism has 
been central t6 the development of 
national power; 

Nationalism results in a high de- 
gree of Intense support within a 
country for the nation's goals ana 
Instruments of national policy'; 



Generalizes from data. 



uses his physical environment 
erms of his cultural values, - 
ieptions, and level of techno I'- 



.US- 



a, A number of factors contributed to the 
late unification of Germany* 



he 19th and 2pth centuries the 
•ence of the solidarity and I« 
liftcation of national tsm has 
) central t6 the development of 
onal power; 

onalijm results in a htqh de-* 
» of intense support within a 
)try for the nation's goals and 
ruments of national policy'; 



^rallzeb from data. 



b. A militaristic policy finally brought 
unification without Austria* 



c* The early rulers of Brandenburg and 
Prussia were generally enlightened 
despots who built up the economy of 
their country and established a strong 
mi 1 Itary force* 



ERLC 
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b. When snowing transparency B, ask: Would these natural 
boundoriGs provide much advantage to France today? Whv 

,or^why not? If rivers provide transportation and thus en- 
courage the development of commerce from one place to 
another and so the development of national loyalties 
how can you explain why the Rhine Valley was not includ- 
ed within one nation-State? 

c. As you work on conclusions which might be drawn From the 
transparencies, try to help pupils under.s land t\v: dnoqer 
or jv.ogrnphic deten-M n i r,m is a.i oxp 1 t i on. 



2 f. 



r-:^: ::id the methods of nchif:vi.,j uoi Hcm: lo U.'iii-jh'a^tiSS 

- i^.oi ;:i.;,ty < : ,>,:, r. v/iLh tho'je used to achieve the, un if i c'lticn 

ol- -.rcif. ■;.( :U)fn and France? What do t he film's prodm ors" 
idci'.ciiy .^s I ho !;wo major character is t i..s of German cul- 
ture in ilio period covered by the film? 



101. n.ivo -.umu; r.i.- li'.M-M s of the class read text descriptions of V^orld historv 
Frederick :./i!li..m, i.ho Great Elector of Brandenburg. "Selected Read 

OtfiO/s sl.oiild ro.rd the- descr ipt ion f roni Hemol rs of the Historv " 
IICHise of Sr.tndcnburg. Discuss; What ireasures did the 
Great Eh-Aor toke to increase Brnndcnburg 's prosperity 
and power? In the light of these poVicies, how v/ould 
you analy/.e claims of some tv/cnt leth-contury Germans a- 
bout the 'Superiority of the German "race", particularly 
when it renaincd pure and not intermixed with other 
"races ?" 
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■/tng transparency B, ask: Would these natural 
3S provide much advantage to France today? Why 
Dt? If rivers provide transportation and thus en- 
the development of commerce from one place to 
nnd so the development of national loyalties, 
you explain why the Rhine Valley v;as not Includ- 
n one nation-state? 

ork on conclusions which might be drawn rrom the 
encies, try to help pupils understand t!v- doiger 
rjpl'iic deteri:^ ui i sm 15 an cxp hriifit i on. 



t.'v v!jd tluii "nieUiods of nchifivinj u^) j M c^< C i in 
c v/iLh tho'-:ie used to achi^3ve the. " i coticn 
ilain ond France? What do (he fil:n^ .odm ors* 

I I10 t:wo major characteristic's of Geri 1 cul-- 

period covered by tlie film? 



r M tn : G o r ma n y : F u d n ] s t .n t os^ • 
Ivi *^iil9ii^ Co rone t ', ! 5 m i'n , 



N'ji.iotM s of the cliijss read text descriptions of 
/illi.>m, i.he Great Elector of Brandenburg, 
ilfj rood the description from Memoirs of the 
Mndonburg. Discuss: \/hat rreasures oid the 



to increase Brondcnburg 's prosperity 
lloht of these policies, hovi v/culd 
of some t'./cnt ieth-contury Gernions u- 
jpcriority of tJie German "race", part icularly 
loined pure and not intermixed with other 



:or toke 
In the 
i rlaims 



World history textbooks. 
'^Selected Readings on European 



History/' 
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Generalizes from data > 

Although culture Is always chang- 
ing, certain elements persist over 
lonq periods of time. 



Looks for points of agreement and 
disagreement among authors > 



General izes from data. 



Loo ks for points of agreement and 
disagreement a mong authors, . 

Genera 1 izcs from data^ 



r 
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102, Have pupils read Henderson's account of Frederich Wil- '^Selected Reading 

I lam I, Kincj of Prussia, Th^;:' -Jiscuss: What similari- History/' 
ties do you iiotice bctv/een thu King and his grandf ,.it.her , 
the Great Elector? Is^hat seofned to be the chief v/alues 
v;hich I he King trying to impose on Prussia? From 

v/hcit you hove soon In the film on Gerrn-m unificat'on, 
• Id you conclud.? that he vjas succcsiiful or unsucrass- 
I'ui Sit liis goals? Does this account support or cor'jtra* 
(i ! ot t hfi f i Tm * s i don t i f i cat i on of pfvt(-:r no 1 i sm as a key 
« h "ii x:J:*or is t Ic of Goriiv-»n liTo? V/liy: M^r/y did Fi^'?dci-!ch 
'/iiii -^n ')t Pji^s^'j :<:!«; \)\ tb ^^'-is X!V as a kingV 
v/i:h I/ m!-: XVI ? 



^'^<, •:t r!;^ c'l r,\).:,^t Ki k:k t!te Gr'^atv^ 

life bc\', '.c*'orM::!< k)',ij ^^s\ ^bout his military 

vic;i:orics. Oiscus:;: W.rvi ■!$ i-^ ihc of ri'c»h:rick 

Willi.'in I whicii '' • Vjj'gcs C ro:.] Lhi;s iiipor't cuiiji^jre vyi th 
i.hat vn'ifch yt.Mi ioi.ind in il^mderson's accf.-unt? 



I'i^, !t)v^ j.";i;ils I'r.'.l Fro'ler i'.k the Gr'c.it's strJtemcnt ohout 

i.h.t.^ O il \^■^•■ : t<iiv)^ l)iscu*is: I'.ow do these be] i-'?fs ''Selected Heading 

cr rpor;^ /i M ' i -> .i i)f his f.jthcr? v/ith those of his Hfstoryo" 
gi ^iHli^i:! i ! ' :i t'.ose of Jrjnies 1 of England? vyith those 
of I. ou i \ i V y 



!'/'). '-rw h:ve. pupils rcrid either a text account o'^ H^ifulerson ' s World history tex 
vHicunt y)i FriKj<;rick I in pc<^icct iine. Have thorn cifpare "Selected Readinc 
i ui tM pTv^i ) t iorvs , Also discuss: Did Frederick srxu] to Hi-^tory," 
r..:if ry owl. IWs (/,/n s taO-imonts about liow a king '^iiould '"^ct? 
^\n\■i did 1' rodcr ic:k^s actions cooipare v/ii.h tliose of the 
cv.ii lii-jr Prussian rulers? v;ith those of Louis XIV? of 
|'...uis XV (? 



r 
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reacl Henderson's account of Frederich Wil- 
I of Prussia. The.- 'I'iscuss: What similori- 
i\otice botv/cen tlv^ King and his grand r..it her, 
ector? VVncit secincd to be the chief values 
njj v;as trying to impose on Prussia? From 
e Gocn ir» the film on German unification, 
include [Mat he v/as successful or unsuLfviss- 
loals? Does this account support or cor-tra- 



s ^dent I f irat Ion of pntiirnalism as a key 



ic of Goi i;V)ri 1 \ 



171 \y: -l^^v; did Fi"':^dciMch 
'^is X!7 as a king? 



^'Selected Readings on European 
History/' 



cl f :s <.';.;;V!t Fro...;^;^ i c!< the Gt'oot^s 
Fi co-^i' tck b-?v.;:!];e I<!'^»j 'id ubout his military 
DiscjiS;;: II^.v/ ir^.i che ;>i(,iijra of Frederick 
iich '••erycs rro:vi i^^por't cun)u.jrc v/ith 

:}U l ound In !iJ:nderscMi acceunt? 



r." '.! Fr; deri' k the Grt^it's stateroc^nt .''liout 

: ki-vje ni',cuss: How do tfiese bel i^i'fs "Selected Keadinys on European 

I .l.^.-.e i)f his falher? v/ith those of his Hisl;oryo" 
i • :i i.'.ose of Jorncs I of England? v7»th tffose 

V 

lils read eilher a texc account o'" Hufuiei son^s V^:)rld history textbooks, 
'riid'ir ick I in poa<:A.U: line. Have ihcm c.jfpcjre "Selected Readings on Eufopean 
or»s. Also discuss: Did Frederick scroi to Hi'^tory," 
s lv^/n s tai.e<nofils about hov; a king '->uould act? 
iorick^s actions coinpare vviih those of tlie 
sian rulers? V7ith those of Louis XIV? of 
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G. Althouah culture is always^ chang- 
ing, certain elements persist over 
long periods of time. 
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d. Following the defeat o 
Napoleon, the king cal 
ministers who abolishes 
ro']: '.ts and reorganizi 



S. Generalizes from data, 

G. Although cult*ure ds'-always chang- 
ing, certain elements persi&t over 
long periods of time. 



e. Although the King of P 
a constitution in 1850 
later the new German s 
really develop parliam^ 
cies. 



G. Political power may rest in formal 
governmental positions, but it need 
not. (Every decision-maker Is de- 
pendent on advice, knowledge, infor- 
mation, pol itical Intel 1 igence. etc. , 
and as a result, those advisors who 
can provide him with them have an Im- 
pcprtant base for exerting power and 
influence. on the official.) 
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louoh cul ture is alwoys' chang- 

certaln elements persist over 
) periods of time. 



iral izes from data> 



lough culture a's'-always chang** 

certain elements persist over 
5 periods of time. 



d. Following the defeat of Prussia by 
Napoleon, the king called In new 
ministers who abolished many feudal 
roiTirr-.ts and reorganized the army. 



e. Although the King of Prussia granted 
a constitution in 1850, Prussia and 
later the new German stote did not 
really develop parliamentary democra- 
cies. 



tical power may rest in formal 
rnmental positions, but it need 

(Every decision-maker is de- 
cent on advice, knowledge, infor- 
on, political intel 1 igence? etc., 
as a result, those advisors who 
provide him with them have an Im- 
ant base for exerting power and 
uencs on the official.) 
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106. Have several pupils role-play a discussion between a 
group of Prussians about the need for reform after 
Prussia's defeat at the hands of Napoleon and about 
the social and military reforms proposed by the king's 
new ministers^ 

107. Have a pupil giv^ an interrupted report on "The Strug- 
gle Over Parliamentary Government In Prussia He 
should begin by describing briefly the events of \QkQ 
and the constitution granted by the king. 

Interrupt the report at this point to have pupils read 
a brief excerpt from Frederick ViiUiam iV's speech on 
the constitution v/hlch he had just granted. Discuss: 
Do these remarks indicate an acceptance of parliamen- 
tary government? How did Frederick V/i 1 1 iam*s views 
about his role as king compare with those of l^'S 
predecessors and of French and English kings such as 
Louis X(V and James I ? 

Now have the pupil resume his report to describe the 
reasons for the king's decision in 1G59 to reform and 
enlarge the army cind the opposition from the legisla- 
tive body to such a move. He should be sure to des- 
cribe the l^osis on which the legislative body thought 
it. could p. ivi nt the move. 

Interrupt iJtc report to nave pupils read excerpts from 
Bismark's Rcml n i scenccs^^ I ng his meeting with the 

King before" Tic v/as appointed minister and concerning his 
persuasion oP the King to continue opposing the Landtag. 
Also have pupfts read excerpts from Bismark's *'blood 
and iron'* speech when members of the legislative body 
'jfijued ihot Prussia sliould set an example of parliamen- 
tary yovernf-cnt !n order to persuade other German 
si:*^i:«:;s l:o join Prussia in a unified Germany. Discuss; 



^'Selected Readings 
European History.'* 



Hayes and Faissler 
Modern Times , pp* 
Stearns , ed. , Pahe 
Europe , pp. 59^^-59 

•'Selected Readings 
European History^'* 



Stearns , ed. , Page 



Europe , p^ 607. Ha 
FaTssTer, Modern 7 
p, 185. Becker, Mo 
History , p* 409. 



"Selected Readings 
European History. 
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pupMs role-play a discussion between a 
ass fans about the need for reform after 
i^feat at the hands of Napoleon and about 
3nd mi 1 itary reforms proposed by the king's 
rs. 



**Se1ected Readings on 
EuFOpean History/* 



^ give an interrupted report on ''The Strug- 
rliamentary Government in Prussia He 
n by describing briefly the events of 18U8 
stitution granted by the king. 

he report at this point to have pupils read 



crpt from Frederick William 
jtion which he 
marks indicate 



IV's 



speech on 

had just granted. Discuss: 
an acceptance of pari iamen- 



V lews 
his 



ncnt? How did Frederick V/illiam*s 
ole as king compare with those of 
s and of French and English kings such as 
nd James I ? 



Hayes and Felssler, 
Modern Times ^ pp. 145-1^* 
Stearns , ed. , Pageant of 
Europe , pp. 59^-597. 

''Selected Readings on 
European History." 



e pupil resume his report to describe the 
the king's decision in 1059 to reform and 
army and the opposition from the legisla- 

o such a move. He should be sure to des- 

osis on which the legislative body thought 

:v<:nt the move. 



Stearns, ed., Pageant of 
Europe , p. 607. Havep and 
FaTssTer, Modern Times , 
p. \B5. Becker, Modern 
History , p^ 409* 



.c report to have pupils read excerpts from "Selected Readings on 

cffi n is cerj Q es , conce r n i n g his meeting with the European History." 

he v/as appointed minister and concerning his 
;>f the to continue opposing the Landtag. 

Pupils read excerpts from Bismark's "blood 
f)Coch viher\ members of the legislative body 

Prussia shf)uld set an example of parliamen- 
. ont In order to persuade other German 
oin Prussia in a unified Germany. Discuss: 

3 . 
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Freedom is culturally determined; 
the individual has to be taught 
what the options are^ how one goes 
about exercising them, why he 
should exercise them. 



General izes from data 
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What do these comments indicate about Bismark's 
tudes toward porl iamentary government? How did 
persuade the King to continue his opposition to 
lower house of the legislative body? 



att i- 

B i smark 
the 



descr ib ing 
Why do you 



the 



Now have the pupil resume his report by 
success of Bismark's opposition. Ask: 
think Bismark was sucessful? Would the Englismen oT 
the period have accepted such actions by the king? 
Why or why not? Now c^uote R.R, Palmer on the reasons 
.for acceptance by Germans. ("The taxpayers paid them 
/The taxes levied by the government over the protests 
of the parliament/ without protest it was the order- 
ly thing to do, and the collectors represented public 
authority. The limitations of Prussian liberalism, 
the docility of the population, the respect for 
officialdom, the belief that the king and his minis- 
ters were wiser than the elected deputies, all clear- 
ly revealed themselves, ) Discuss: Why did the 
Germans have such views wlien the English did not? 



See 
the 



Pa Imer 
Modern 



Histd 

v/orra' 



108^ Ask; V/hat attitude do you think Bismark v;ould take 

toward universal suffrage? Why? Have pupils read ex- 
cerpts From CIsmark's explanation of his reasons for 
supporting universal suffrage In Prussia. Discuss: 
What attitudes ?jid Bismark have toward democracy? 
toward the dcoi/s by wh'ich Prussia achieved Its ends? 



"Selected Reading 
European History. 



109. Have another pupil descr ibe br i ef 1 y the social 
ance legislation which Bismark sponsored. 

report is concluded > discuss: 
you think Bis'rnork v/ant:ed such Irglsiation? Was 
Icnjislation in Wne with or opposed i:o policies 
early Prussian kings? 



insur- 



r tfie pupj 1 *s 
think Bis'rnark 



Why do 
such 
of the 



Becker, Mod ern 
pp. 55^-553. 



Hi 
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se comments Indicate about Bismark's atti- 
parl lamentary government? How did Bismark 
King to continue his opposition to the 
of the legislative body? 

e pupil resume his report by describing the 
Gismark's opposition. Ask: Why do yovi 
rk was sucessful? Would the Engiismen ol* 
lave accepted such actions by the king? 
not? Now quote R.R. Palmer on the reason>3 
nee by Germans, (*'The taxpayers paid them 
evied by the government over the protests 
lamenTZ without protest it was the order- 
do, and the collectors represented public 
The limitations of Prussian liberalism, 
/ of the population, the respect for 

the belief that the king and his minis- 
iser than the elected deputies, all clear- 
themselves,.,,") Discuss: Why did the 
e such views when the English did not? 



ttitude do you think Bismark would take 
,*rsal suffrage? V/hy? Have pupils read ex- 
Cismark's explanation of his reasons for 
mlvcrsal suffrage in Prussia, Discuss: 
ies did BisDark have toward democracy? 
icons by which Prussia achieved its ends? 

' pupil describe briefly the i^ocial insur- 
t i on which Bismark sponsored* 

ip i 1 *s report 
srnark wanted 
in 1 ine v/i th 
lOn kings? 



do 



is concluded, discuss: Why 
such legislation? Was such 
or opposed to policies of cbe 



See Palmer, Hlstoix^f 
the Modern VVorraT T" p . 52 K 



''Selected Readings on 
European History.** 



Becker, Mod ern History , 
pp. 55^-55"5* 
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Now have pupils read an excerpt from Bismark on why he ^^Selected Reading 

supported such legislation. European History. 



110, Point out that the form of government develped by 

Bismark lasted until World War 1» Then disruss: Mow 
did the German government in the late 19th and early 
20th centuries compare with the governments of Great 
Britain and France? In which country would you expect 
to have people least likely to resort to force if they 
disliked governmental policies? Why? In which country 
would you expect to have people least likely to support 
the rise of a dictator? Why? 

Or perhaps have pupils write brief papers comparing the 
three governments in the early 20th century and trying 
to answer the questions raised' above; 



nr. Divide the class into groups, each group to investigate World History tex 
bciefly the expansion of one of the European countries. 
Be sure to have groups work on the expansion of Spain, 
Portugual, England, France, the Netherlands, Germany^ 
and Italy. They should try to find out the answers to 
a series of questions: (1) What motivated the expan- 
sion? (2) \7hat made possible the conquest of the peo- 
ples in the areas to which the Europeans expanded? 
(3) What effects did this expansio n have upon the cul- 
ture of the people in the conquered countries? (4) V^hat 
effects did this expansion have upon the European pow- 
er? (5) What effects did the expansion have upon rela- 
tions among European countries? 

After the groups have investigated their country, hold 
a discussion focused upon these questions. Have pupils 
try to decide v/hether or not they can safely generalize 



Is reed an excerpt 
legis lat ion. 



g/ -132- 
from Bismark on why he 



the form of government develped by 
until World War !• Then discuss : How 
n government in the late 19th and early 
s compare with the governments of Great 
ranee? In wRich country would you expect 
least likely to resort to force If they 
rnmental policies? Why? In which country 
cct to have people least likely to support 
dictator? Why? 

ve pupils write brief papers comparing the 
ents in the early 20th century and trying 
questions raised* above; 



Qss into groups, each group to investigate 
xpanslon of one of the European countries, 
five groups work on the expansion of Spain, 
gland, France, the Netherlands, Germany^ 
ley should try to find out the answers to 
uestions: (l) What motivated the expan- 
at made possible the conquest of the peo- 
:ireas to which the Europeans expanded? 
cts did this expansion have upon the cul- 
Dcople in the conquered countries? (k) V^hat 
liis expansion have upon the European pow- 
effects did the expansion have upon rela- 
uropean countries? 

oups have investigated their country, hold 
focused upon these quest ions • Have pupils 
v^hether or not they can r>afely generalize 



**Selected Readings on 
European History, 



World History textbooks, 
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for all of the countries in response to the first four 
questions. De sure to analyze effects of expansion on 
the peoples of Europe In terms of their expanding v;or1d 
view. Compare this view of the world with that of the 
people of the Middle Ages, 
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S . Makes and interprets timelines ^ 



E, Changes in people •s attitude! 
tion, authority, religion, a| 
led to both a scientific and 
revolution which had drastic 
men's lives by the time of Wi 



5, Generalizes from data , 

6, Although culture Is always chang- 
ing, certain partii or elements 
may persist over long periods of 
time. 

A. APPRECIATES AND RESPECTS THE CUL- 
TURAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF OTHER COUN- 
TRIES. 



The late I4th, the 15th, , 
centuries are generally ki 
period of the Renaissance 
historians dislike this t 
if Its implications about 
and because the term is n 
to encompass the main trei 
iod, 

a. The Renaissance was ch 
humanism and an emphas 
ualism, by secularism 
sure and Interest in t 
and by a revolt agains 
science. The renewed 
cient learnings, which 
Its name, developed pr 
of the changing interei 
ars» 



S. Generalizes from data. 
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and interprets timelines ^ Changes in people's attitudes toward tradi- 

tion, authority, religion, and man himself 
led to both a scientific and an industrial 
revolution which had drastically altered 
men's lives by the time of World War I. 



^lizes from data, K 



jgh culture is always chang- 
certain parts or elements 
irsist over long periods of 



:|ATES AND RESPECTS THE CUL- 
CONTRIBUTIONS OF OTHER COUN- 



The late \kth, the 15th, and the 16th 
centuries are general I y known as the 
period of the Renaissance; hpw'ever, some 
historians dislike this term both because 
if its implications about the Middle Ages 
and because the term is not broad enough 
to encompass the main trends of the per- 
iod* 

a. The Renaissance was characterized by 
humanism and an emphasis upon individ- 
ualism, by secularism and a new plea- 
sure and interest in the natural world, 
and by a revolt against authority in 
science. The renewed interest in an- 
cient learnings, which gave the period 
Its name, developed primarily because 
of the changing interests of the schol- 
ars. 



Izes from' data. 
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112. Tell the class that they are now 
the period of Renaissance in the 
I6th centuries and look at changes 
pects of life in Western Europe; 



going to drop back to 
Tate lifth, the 15th, and 
in non-pol i t icaT as- 



Have a pupil or several pupils make a parallel 
under the timeline of political events.- 



t ime-1 I ne 



113# Show pupils several art works of the Renaissance (e,g^ 
David by Michelangelo, Saint Francis in Ecstasy by Bel- 
lini) which illustrate Greek influence and concern with, 
the human figure or revived Interest In nature. Discuss; 
What interests of the artists, as illustrated in this 
piece of sculptor or painting, seem different from those 
you read about for men of the Middle Ages in Western 
Europe? (Perhaps contrast these artistic works with 
some of the Medieval works showing little interest In 
nature or in the human body and great Interest in reli- 
gion..) How do the Renaissance works dealing with reli- 
gion seem to differ from those of the Middle Ages? On 
the basis of the artistic productions, have pupils set 
up hypotheses about major Interests of the artists, 
writers, and scholars of the Renaissance period as com- 
pared with those of people of the Middle Ages. 



e.g. .See Shapl ro 
of Horizon M^gaz 
Go lden Book of t 
pp. 137, 39- 



11 Have pupils read excerpts from Petrarch's letter about 
climbing a mountain. Read aloud the quotation from Sy- 
monds on- the medieval outlook toward the beauty of nature 
and secular affairs. Have the class contrast this out- 
look with that shown by Petrarch. 



"Selected Read*nc 
European History 
Stearns , ecf'. , Pac 
Europe .. If ; 
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going to drop back to 
Tate li+th, the 15th, and 
in non-pol it leal" as- 



oupil or several pupils make a parallel time- line 
he timeline of political events.- 



pi Is several art works of the Renaissance (e.g. 
y Michelangelo, Saint Francis in Ecstasy by Bel- 
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^r in the human body and great interest in reli- 
How do the Renaissance works dealing with reli- 
em to differ from those of the Middle Ages? On 
is of the artistic productions, have pupils set 
heses about major interests of the artists, 

and scholars of the Renaissance period as com- 
ith those of people of the Middle Ages. 



e.g. See Shapiro an^Edi^tors 
of Horizon Magazine,^ The 
Golden Book of the RerTaTssance, 
pp. 137, 39. ' 



ils read excerpts from Petrarch's letter about 
a mountain. Read aloud the quotation from Sy- 
the medieval outlook toward the beauty of nature 

lar affairs. Have the class contrast this out- 

h that shown by Petrarch. 



"Selected Read ings-^j.in 
European History.*^'. 
Stearns, e(i\ , Pageant o f 
Europe , V : 
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Generalizes from data > 
VALUES THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD. 



Generalizes from data . 

SUPPORTS FREEDOM OF THOUGHT AND 
EXPRESSION. 

VALUES THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD. 

Some values are conducive to change; 
some make change difficult. 

When people have adopted a fatalis- 
tic attitude, chanqe is much less 
!ikely than in societies where the 
people believe that *'a high decree 
of mastery over nature and social 
conditions is possible.^* 



Generalizes from datat 

SUPPORTS FREEDOM OF THOUGliT A«0 
EXPKESSION. 

VALUES THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD. 

Some values are COfK'ucive to c^jange; 
some make change difficult. 



-1 se- 
ll 5. Perhaps read aloud some of the medical cures recommended 
by Albertus Magnus in his book Medicines , written some- 
where around the year 1260 A.D. Discuss: How might the 
people of that age have come to think of such things as 
cures? How did people, before modern medical science be- 
gan, draw conclusions about what kinds of drugs might 
cure certain diseases? How did these methods of identi- 
fying cures differ from those used by medical scientists 
today? 



Hughes and Fries 
Read ings in We st 
i 1 izat I on , pp. 



116. Have several pupils continue the class* booklet on "Med- 
icine Through the Ages" with a chapter on "Developments 
in Scientific Medicine in the I6th and 17th centuries." 
They should include a discussion of the work of Paracel- 
sus, Vesalius, Pare, and Harvey. 

Ditto the pupils' article and have others read it. Dis- 
cuoS^L What does the work in medicine indicate about 
changes in science from medieval times? How did the sned^ 
ical work of the Renaissance of the High Middle Ages com- 
pare with work of the 16th and !7th centuries? Would you 
agree t\ t the earlier work contributed at all to the 
scientific revolution of the 16th century? Why or why 
not? 



Snyder, Age of 
pp.. 70-71; Hall 
tific R evolutioi 
Wi isonT Great ni 
chs. 13, 15- 



117. Read aloud the Catholic Church 



Gal i leo's doctrine 



s I t ion on 

Discuss: What characteristics 
evident in this statement? 



statement about Its po- 
about the sun and the earth, 
of the Middle Ages seem 



"Selected Readi 
European Histor 
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iad aloud some of the medical cures recommended 
js Magnus in his book Medicines , written some- 
jnd the year 1260 A.D. Discuss: How might the 
that age have come to think of such things as 
t>w did people, before modern medical science be- 
conclusions about what kinds of drugs might 
in diseases? How did these methods of identi- 
iS differ from those used by medical scientists 



al pupils continue the class' booklet on "Med- 
)ugh the Ages" with a chapter on "Developments 
f ic Medicine in the 16th and 17th centuries," 
'id include a discussion of the work of Pkracel- 
ius, Pare, and Harvey. 

pupils' article and have others read it, Dis- 
at does the work in medicine indicate about 

science from medieval times? How did the sned^ 
of the Renaissance of the High Middle Ayes corn- 
work of the 16th and 17th centuries? Would you 
the. earlier work contributed at all to the 
revolution of the I6th century? Why or why 



I the Cathol ic Churcli's statement about its pc- 
Galileo's doctrine about the sun and the earth. 
What characteristics of the Middle Ages seem 
I this statement? 



Hughes and Fries, eds.. 
Readings in Western Civ - 
1 1 izat ion , pp. ^9"50> 



Snyder, Age of Reason 
pp.. 70-71; Hall, The 
t if ic Revolut ion. 



Wi Isonj Great 
chs. 13,'^T37' 



men 



pp. 
of 



Scjen- 
Science, 
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A. IS SCEPTICAL OF THE FINALITY OF 
KNOWLEDGE. CONSIDERS GENERALIZA- 
TIONS AND THEORIES AS TENTATIVE, 
ALWAYS SUBJECT TO CHANGE IN THE 
LIGHT OF NEW EVIDENCE. 

A. SUPPORTS FREEDOM OF THOUGHT AND 
EXPRESSION. 



G. Some values are conducive to change; 
some make change difficult* 

G. When people have adopted a fatalis- 
tic attitude, change is much less 
ffkely than in societies where the 
people believe that "a high deqree 
of mastery over nature and social 
conditions is possible**' 



S. Generalizes from data . 

G. Although cuUure is always chang- 
ing, certain parts or elements per- 
sist over long periods of time* 

5. Sees meaningful differences between 
eras . 

6, Change is likeiy to occur more read- 
ily in the less basic, less emotion- 
ally charged, more instrumental or 
technical aspects of culture (e.g. 
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b. Some historians dis 
of the Renaissance 
15th, and the 16th 
say there was an earl 
ing the Middle Ages 
did not mark a sharp 
developments. Howev 
ed by the degree to 
acteristtcs were em[; 
bel iefs of the perl< 
from those of the M 
the change was e^oli 
abrupt. 



;CEPTICAL OF THE FINALITY OF 
fLEDGE. CONSIDERS GENERAL IZA- 
IS AND THEORIES AS TENTATIVE, 
;YS SUBJECT TO CHANGE IN THE 
IT OF NEW EVIDENCE. 

^ORTS FREEDOM OF THOUGHT AND 
tESSION, 



I values are conducive to change; 
t make change difficult* 

] people have adopter* a fatal is- 
attitude, chanqe is mjch less 

than in societies inhere the 
>le believe that '*a hioh degree 
lastery over nature and social 
Ju^ions is possible." 



^ ra 1 izes from data. 



iOuqh culture is always chang- 

trjln parts or elements per- 
; c long periods of time, 

) meaningful differences betwe^ 
> • 

iqe is likelv to occur more read- 
in the less basic, less emotion- 
/ charged, more Instrumental or 
nnical aspects of culture (e.g. 
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b. Some historians dislike identifying an ei 
of the Renaissance in the late \kth, the 
I5th, and the l6th centuries because the^ 
say there was an earlier Renaissance dur' 
ing the Middle Ages and because the era 
did not mark a sharp break with earlier 
developments. However, the ac^ was mark* 
ed by the degree to which certain char- 
acteristics were emphasized. The genera 
beliefs of the period can be distinguish* 
from those of the Middle Ages, even thou< 
the change was evolutionary rather than 
ab rupt. 
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llP. Have several pupils roie-play a discussion during the 
time of Galileo between supporters of Ccpernicus and 
Galileo and those of Ptclemy,, They should present the 
types of arguments used by these meno The supporters 
of Ptolemy/ should suggest the kind o^ punishment which 
Galileo should receive for his heresy • 

Afterwards, discuss; How do the works of Copernicus and 
later of G.Jileo i 1 1 t r.r.t3 changes in scientific f;ppr«':Mch- 
es during in-: 16th arui 17^h centuries? What dangers arise 
in science if free expression ideas is not permitted? 



119* Read aicjd, paraphrasing if necessary, excerpts from 
Francis Bacon's passages in praise of knowledge as a 
means of gaining power over the world aroud us and his 
attacks on learned men who rely jpon authorities. After- 
wards, jdiscuss: What attitude d.'d Bac'>n have about the 
scholars who accepted Aristotle and o\her great authori- 
ties as the basis of knowledge? What advantages did he 
see in knowledge? What v;ould be the effect of such an 
attitude OS compared with attitudes related to the value 
of tradition or as coiTipared with fatalistic attitudes 
upon thb liklihood of change? Why? ^ 



120^ Now have a group of students present a panel discussion 
on the Renaissance Period. They should be sure to dis- 
cuss some of the distinguishing features which are fre- 
quently associated with the Renaissance Period. They 
should also discuss the questions: Is the term "Renais- 
sc ce'* a good one to describe the chief characteristics 
of the period? Why do some historians attack the prac- 
tice of differentiating the age by this term ^ other than 
some other (such as the Age of Humanism)? 



Wi Ison, Great Her 
Sc i e n c^ , chs • 12^ 
Levinger, GaJJ Iec 
Co pern i cus ; S n ycH 



Stearns , edc , P^ 
Eujor^e, pp» l-"8. 
^^1 oV 1 d 'h i s t o r y t e: 
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n pupils role-play a discussion during the Wilsob, Great Men of 

ileo between supporters of Copernicus and S^c[enc£, chs . 12, T?; 

i those of Ptolemy,, They should present the Lev'inger, Gal i leo; Thomas, 

-guments used by these men. The supporters Copern icus ; Snyder , Age of 

' should suggest the kind of punishment which "Reason , pp. 17-25. 
juld receive for his heresy. 

discuss: How do the works of Copernicus and 
=ilileo ill'j*^ trots changes in scientific cpprcnch- 
16th ariil 17»^h centuries? l^hat dangers arise 
If free expression of ideas is not permitted? 

paraphrasrng if necessary, excerpts from 
:on's passages in praise of knowledge as a 
3ining power over the world aroud us and his 
learned men who rely upon authorities, After- 
:uss: What attitude did Bac*»n have about the 
10 accepted Aristotle and other great author i- 

basis of knowledge? What advantages did he 
vledge? What v;ould be the effect of such an 

compared with attitudes related to the value 
:)n or as compared with fatalistic attitudes 
klihood of change? Why? 

5 group of students present a panel discussion Stedrns , v^d, , P.iqe^rit of 
nssance Period. They should be sure to dis- Europe /pp/ i -'87 ™ 

the distinguishing features which are fre- ^'oTVd^'h i story textbooks, 
^ociated with the Renaissance Period. They 

discuss the questions: Is "he term ^'Renais- 
)od one to describe the chief characteristics 
ud r Why do some historians attack the prac- 
ferentiating the age by this term rather than 
(such as the Age of Humanism)? 
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tools, tactics, etc.) than In such 
things as basic values. 



The existence of culture is depen- 
dent upon man's ability to use sym- 
bols in communication. Language en 
ables man to make his experiences 
continuous and ti> apply previous ex 
perlence with prbbiems to new prob- 
lems beyond actual physical experi- 
ence; it makes the cumulat iveness 
of culture possible. 



Generalizes from data . 

Cultures traits may change through 
a process of Innovation from wlth- 

Culture traits may change through 
a process of diffusion. 



Generalizes from data 



The Reformation marked a break-up In the 
unity of western Christianity. It was 
both an outgrowth of some of the ideas of 
the Renaissance and a reaction a^3:nst some 
of the secular irrc3rests of tlie Kenaissance 
period. 



a. Luther's emphasis upon the Bible rather 
than the Papacy as the source for his 
beliefs led to the development of further 
Protestcint movements developments 
which Luther had not intendended and 



After the panel members have presented their views, hold 
a general class discussion on the question: what ex- 
tent were the Renaissance characteristics really new? 
If some of them can be seen in the works of earlier schol- 
lars, are we justified in calling this period the period 
of the Renaissance? Why or why not? Do you think we can 
safely concluvde thdt the new values of the Renaissance had 
become the values of all or most of the people by the end 
of the I6th century? Why or why not? Which aspects of 
culture do you think would change most readily under the 
impact of the. Renaissance? 

Tell the class about the invention of the printing press. 
Discuss: What effects would this invention have upon the 
Renassiance? Upon those who wished to bring about relig- 
'ous or political changes? Upon the possibilities of de- 
veloping a society such as we have today? 



121. Have pupils read excerpts from Luther's writings about 
the importance of the Bible and the importance of faith 
and good works. Discuss: How do these beliefs differ 
from those of the people of the Middle Ages? Do you bee 
any simMarities of belief? In what way do Luther's be- 
liefs reflect some of the ideas of the Renaissance? In 
what ways do his beliefs seem to run counter to the 
ideas of the Renaissance? 



"Selected Read in 
European History 



22, Have several pupils or the entire class read excerpts 
from Luther's attack on Carlstadt and the rioting peas- 
<^mts, {\f only some of the pupils read the excerpts, 
have them tell the class about his position.) Discuss: 
Where would you place Luther on a continuum in terms of 




"Selected Read in 
European History 
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)anel members have piesented their views, hold 
:lass discussion on the question: To what ex- 
ihe Re.ialssance characteristics really new? 

them can be seen in the works of earlier schol- 

justified in calling this period the period 
3!Ssance? Why or why not? Do you think we can 
:lude that the new values of the Renaissance had 

values of all or most of the people by the end 
C(=intury? Why or why not? Which aspects of 

you think would change most readily under the 
the. Renaissance? 

ass about the invention of the printing press, 
•^hat effects would this invention have upon the 
e? Upon those who wished to bring about relig- 
litical changes? Upon the possibilities of de*- 

soclety such as we have today? 



read excerpts from Luther *s writings about ^'Selected Readings in 
ance of the Bible and the Importance of faith European History," 
orks* Discuss: How do these beliefs differ 
of the people of the Middle Ages? Do you see 
ritles of belief? In what way do Luther's be- 
ect some of the ideas of the Renaissance? In 
do his beliefs seem to run counter to the 
he Renaissance? 



al pupils or the entire class read excerpts ''Selected Readings in 

ir^s attack on Carlstadt and the rioting peas- Furopean History." 

only some of the pupils read the excerpts, 
!tel1 the class about his position.) Discuss: 
jd you place Luther on a continuum in terms of 
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which he dis 1 iked inte 



Conflicts ih *^'hich the participants 
feel tliat tho; . re fic;:itinq for the 
ideals of a group are likely to be 
fiercer than those that are fought 
for personal reasons. 



b. The Reformation led tc; 
mation within the Cath 
well as to prolonged 
ious conflicts which 
by political conflicts 



Generalizes from data. 



3. Life in late 17th and ea 
in England showed many s 
medieval England, despite 
changes . 

a. The newer manor housei 
centry were an indical 
living levels than dui 
Ages , changed mi 1 i-tar^ 
(particularly the use 
and the end of petty 



S. General izes from data . 

S . Sets up hypotheses ♦ 

G. Although culture is always chang- 
ing certain parts or elements may 
persist over long periods of time. 



b. Landholding and 1and-« 
many s imi lar it ies ro 
Middle Ages; however,^ 
distribution of the 1^ 
and the enclosure mov* 
England during the la 
centuries had resulte 
use and ownership, pat 
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iflicts in »*'hich the participants 
tliat the ore fiu^itinq for the 
3als of a group are likely to be 
3rcer than those that are fought . 
r personal reasons. 



lerallzes from data. 



leral izes from data. 



:s up hypotheses . 

hough culture is always chang- 
} certain parts or elements may 
sist over long periods jof time. 



which he dis'iked intensely 



b. The Reformation led to a counter- refor- 
mation within ths Catholic Church as 
well as to prolonged and bloody relig- 
ious conflicts which were complicated 
by political conflicts. 



Life In late 17th and early I8th centuries 
in England showed many similarities to 
medieval England, despite a number of 
changes. 

a. The newer manor houses of no' <es and 
Gentry were an Indication of higher 
living levels than during the Middle 
Ages, changed military developments 
(particularly the use of gunpowder), 
and the end of petty wars between nobles. 



b. Landholding and land-use still showed 
many similarities to the patterns of tb^ 
Middle Ages; however, the seizure arid 
distribution of the lands of monastaries 
and the enclosure movement in southern 
England during the late 15th and the 16th 
centuries had resulted in different land- 
use and ownership, patterns. 



hls belief in religious freedom? intBrms of his belief in 
autocracy in civil affairs vs. individualism and democra- 
cy? Why would it be difficult for Luther to preach his 
doctrines without having others breal< off from his move- 
ment as well as from the Catholic Church to set up their 
own sects? 



123. Show the film on The Reformat inn ^ Discuss: What v;aS the 
immediate cause of thu break? What relationship was there 
between political affairs and religious affairs after 
Luther's attack on certain practices of the Catholic 
Church? Why did these religious differences lead to such 
devastating wars? How did the Protestant Reformation af- 
fect the Catholic Church? 



]2k. Show pupils one or more pictures of manor houses buHt 
by nobles or gentry during the Elizabethan or early 
Stuart period. Ask pupMs to compare them with what 
they have learned about castles and manor houses during 
the Middle Ages^ Discuss: What do the Eli2a.bethan (or 
Stuart) houses Illustrate about changes which have taken 
place In English life since medieval times? 



! 

125. Show pupils maps of some of th« manors of Aie late 16th 
century. Discuss: How did land-holding compare with 
that during the Middle Ages? What seems to have happened 
on some of the manors? What do you think might have 
caused these changes? 



F i Im^ The 
15 mm* 



Reformc 



e.g. See Shapiro 
of Horizon Magaz 
Golden Book or 



p. ]6H-]b5i Hori 
1958, . D.39^Tsi; 
pp. kO-k] , kk-kS 
and the Edi tors 
Ian (Life World 
pp7 22^23. 



Tawney, The Agra 



In the Sixteenth 



Fol lowing p. VBB 



in relicjious freedom? in terms of his belief jn 
n civil affairs vs. individualism and democra- 
ijld It be difficult for Luther to preach his 
itljout having others break off from his move- 
1 as from the CathoPc Church to set up their 



Im on Jfefi^gformat inn> Discuss: What v;as the Film: The Reformation , Coronet, 
ause of tli'^ break? What relationship was there 15 min"^ 
itical affairs and religious affairs after 
tack on certain practices of the Catholic 
y did these religious differences lead to such 
wars? How did the Protestant Reformation af- 
thol Ic Church? 



one or more pictures of manor houses built 
Dr gentry during the Elizabethan or early 
od. Ask pupils to compare them with what 
earned about castles and manor houses during 
Ages* Discuss: What do the Elizabethan (or 
ises illustrate about changes which have taken 
iglish 1 ife s ince medieval times? 



maps of some of th« manors of Aie late I6th 
iscuss: How did land^holding compare with 
; the Middle Ages? What seems to have happened 
the manors? What do you think might have 
Ise changes? 



e.g. See Shapiro and Editors 
of Horizon Magazine, The 
Golden 6o\ \ of The RenaYssance , 

164-165; Horizon > NovTi 
1958, , p. 39 (same as above), 
pp. ^fO-i*l, 44-^5, Osborne 
and the Editors of Life, Br 1 1 - 
ian (Life World Library), 
pp. 22-23. 



Tawney, The Agrarian Problem 
In the Sixteenth Century , 



fol low ing p. 166. 
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G. People usually do not discard a 
trait completely; they are more 
likely to modify it to fit into 
new s i tuat ionSr 



G. Although culture Is alv;ays chang- 
ing, certain parts or elements per- 
sist over long periods of time. 

G. Members of a class can move out 
of the class by various means, and 
this mobfUty may be up or down. 

G. People in most societies in the 
world depend on people who live 
in other communities and countries 
for goods and services and for 
marl<ets for their goods • 

G. Whenever things valued by a socle* 
ty are scarce, there will be dif- 
ferential access to and control of 
these valued and scarce things by 
sub-groups within the society. 

G. Changes in one aspect of a culture 
will have effects on other aspects; 
changes will ramify whether they are 
technological, in social organiza- 
tion, in ideology, or whatever cftse 
is a part of the cultural syrtem. 

G. Every economic system faces scar- 
city or a lack of enough productive 
resources to satisfy all human wants. 



1 ) Many nobles had 
land to city mer 
wealthier yeomert 
rise into the ge 
owners or renter 
interested in ma 
land* Theyf^equen 
manor customs wh 
serfs and newly 
the middle ages. 

2) Enclosure made i 
agricultural teci 

3) The I lying levels 
superior to thoJ 
serfs, but farm 
seem to 1 ive mud 
their serf ancest 

k) Transportation wc 
most of the peopl 
alties than their 
and also had a mi 
the world. 

5) Cottage industry 
growing domestic 
ing. 

6} (Jeligion still pi 
in vMlage 1 ife. 



eople usually do not discard a 
rait completely; they are more 
ikely to modify It to fit into 
ew situationsr 



1 though culture is alv;ays chang- 
ng, certain parts or elements pers- 
ist over long periods of time. 

embers of a class can move out 
f the class by various means i and 
his mobility may be up or down. 

3ople in most societies in the 
DP Id depend on people who live 
1 other communities and countries 
or goods and services and for 
arlcets for their goods. 

hienever things valued by a socie- 
/ are scarce, there will be dif- 
3rential access to and control of 
hese valued and scarce things by 
ib-groups within the society. 

langes in one aspect of a culture 
in have effects on other aspects; 
langes will ramify whether they are 
^chnologicali in social organiza- 
ion, in ideology « or whatever Ase 
\ a part of the cultural syrtem. 

ery economic system faces scar- 
ty or a lack of enouqh productive 
^sources to satisfy all human wants. 
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1) Many nobles had sold or rented? their 
Ijnd to city merchants, gentry or tc 
wealthier yeomen who had been able t 
rise into the gentry class. The nev^ 
owners or renters of large farms wer 
interested in making money off the 
land^ Theyf^equently ignored the old 
manor customs which had protected th 
serfs and newly freed serfs. during 
the middle ages. 

2) Enclosure made It easier to use new 
ag r i cu 1 1 u ra 1 techn i ques . 

3) The living levels of yeomen were far 
superior to those of the earlier 
serfs, but farm laborers did not 
seem to live much differently than 
their serf ancestors. 

A) Transportati on was still poor, but 
most of the people had broader loy- 
alties than their medieval ancestors 
and also had a much broader view of 
the world. 

5) Cottage Industry was a par: of the 
growing domestic system of manufactur 
ing. 

6) fjeligion still plaved an inportant pc 
in Village life, but the interests of 
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126, Have a group of stuJe":, ^ role-play an imaginary meeting 
in heaven among a g^cj;.) of English nobles » serfs, and 
clergymen of the Middle Ages, They should discuss ways 
In which rural life i-^ ''r-jland has changed and' ways in 
which it has remained nvich the same since their day. 
They should be sure to include comments upon roles of 
different social groups, agricultural techniques and 
land-use^ living levels, transportation, degree of self- 
sufficiency, changes in outlook toward other parts of 
the world, changes in religion, and growth of secular 
interests . 



Oiscuss : 
improved? 
ards ? 



How had living levels changed? Why had they 
Why were they still so poor by our stand-. 



Notestein, Engl isl 
the Ive Ox Colon i: 
chs. 4-7; Davis, I 
El izahethan Pays 



1 1 , IT; iVwney , i 
Problem in the ST 



Century . 
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D of stuJiPt.'S role-play an imaginary meeting 
nong a grc»j|j of English nobles, serfs, and 
f the Middle Ages* They should discuss ways 
ral life ir. ?>^j]£nd h3S changed and ways in 
s remained nvjcn the same since their day* 

be sure to Include comments upo.: roles of 
ocial groups, agricultural techniques and 
iving levels, transportation, degree of self 
, changes \r outlook toward other parts of 
changes In religion, and growth of secular 



ow had living levels changed? Why had they 
Why were they still so poor by our Stand- 



Notes te in, Engl ish People o n 
the Eye of Cofonization g 
chs. Davis, Life in 

Ejiz ahechan Days, chs* 1- 6 , 
1 1 , lT;""Tawney , the Agrarian 
Problem in the Sixteenth 
tentury l • 
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the vf 1 lagers and of 
no'Mes were far more 
those of their ancest 



Tests hyrothes es en-"^* rv\t data » 

At any given time the total econom- 
ic output is .-.fFecroH tho qi:an- 
tity and quality of pr(<iuct;v2 re- 
sources (natural resources, labor, 
and capital goods), b\ the levels 
of technology, end by <:he efficien- 
cy of the organizational structure^ 

Changes in one aspect of a culture 
will have effects on other aspects; 
changes will ramify, whether they 
are technoloclcal , in social organ* 
ization, in ideology, or whatever 
else is a part of the cultural sys* 
tem» 



Although culture is always; chang-* 
ing certain parts or elements per- 
sist over long periods of time^ 

Changes in one aspect of a culture 
will have effects on other aspects; 
changes will ramify, whether they 
are technological, in social organ* 
izatton, in Ideology, or whatever 
else is a part of the cultural sys* 
tern. 

Members of a class can move out of 
the class by various means* and this 
mobility may be up or down. 



c* iv ^ns and cities were ( 
rapidly than were rura 

1) Cities had increasec 
and in number since 

2) Cities carried on mi 
with other cities a 
ever 9 heavy article 
sea since roads .and 
w^re sti 1 i extremel 

3) ''he guild system wa 
though much of the 
carried on by journ 



the vM lagers and of the gentry and 
nobles were far more secular than 
those of their ancestors. 



. hy;" ot heses an;^?r-7t data . 

ly given time the total econom- , 
jtput is ,4ffecro'^ tho qi:an- j 
and qual ity of ^•rc^4uctiv3 re- / 
zes (natural resources, labor, » 
capital goods), bv the levels 
ecnnology, end by ^:he efficien- 
f the organizational structure. 

ges in one aspect of a culture 
have effects on other aspects; 
ges will ramify, whether they 
technological, in social organ- 
ion, in Ideology, or whatever 
! is a part of the cultural sys- 



)ough culture is always chang- 
certain parts or elements per- 
: over long periods of time. 

)ges in one aspect of a culture 
have effects on other aspects; 
iges will ramify, whether they 
technological, in social organ- 
:ion, in Ideology, or whatever 
t is a part of the cultural sys- 



Ders of a class can move out of 
class by various meansj and this 
i 1 i ty may be up or down. 



c. Towns and cities were changing more 
rapidly than were rural areas. 

1) Cities had increased greatly in size 
and in number since the Middle Ages. 

2} Cities carried on much more trade 
with other cities and countries; how- 
ever, heavy articles were carried by 
sea since roads , and land transport 
w^re still extremely poor. 

3) ''he guild system was brealcing up, al- 
though much of the production was still 
carried on by journeymen and apprentice 



127. 



128. 



eve a pnpn nTya a brief report supplementing the prev- Tewney^ The A gr 
0. ^ act S /:?"/ : y discussing the enclosure movement in a In the_ STxtcent 
more decoil. He should discuss the .-urposes, dif- 
ways In which enclosure was brought about, and some 
efrecir of enclosure in the 16th century. After- 
discuss: Does this data support or contradict the 
hypotheses you developed on the basis of the mops? 



Hcve 
I 

little 
ferent 
of the 
v/ards , 



Have a pupil write an imaginary Rip Van Winkle story a- 
bout an artisan who fell asleep In a medieval town (per- 
haps London) and awoke in the late 16th or early 17th cen- 
tury. He should describe ways In which town life has 
changed and ways- in which It has remained somewhat the 
same. He should be sure to discuss topics such as size 
:'nd poptj Nation, ways In which goods were produced and 
exchanged, extent of trade with other places, length of 
travel time to other places, transportation within the 
tov/n, living levels, sanitary conditions, how city af- 
fairs were managed, and the growth of secular beliefs. 



Burton, Pagean 
England , pp. H 



Flotestein, 
on the Eve 
cTiT 



or C 
idi Byrne , 
Town and C^untr 



bavis. Life In 
Pays , ch. 13, p 
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Ml n»vs a brief report supplementing the prev- Tawney , The Agrpi ?an Pfablem 

[vy discussing the enclosure movement in a in the STxroenth Century^, 
e decoiU He should discuss the purposes, dif- ' ''"^^ 

/s in which enclosure vyas brought about, and some 
ecfr of enclosure in the l6th century. Aftar- 
Kuss: Coes this data support or contradict the 
you developed on the basis of the maps? 



3ll write an imaginary Rip Van Winkle ^tory a- 
tisan who fell asjeep rn a medieval town (per- 
in) and awoke in the late I6th or early 17th con- 
should describe ways in which town life has 
id ways in which It has remained somewhat the 
should be sure to discuss topics such as size 
it Ion, ways in which goods were produced and 
, extent of trade with other places, length of 
ie to other places, transportation within the 
log levels, sanitary conditions, how city af- 
^ managed, and the growth of secular beliefs. 



Barton, Pagean t of S tuart 
England , pp. VW-Wn^^y^\ 
Notestein, En^nsh P c^plje 
on ^he Evje oT C oTon i / * t<: ' QJL 
cFu (TJ;n}y rne ,TTT^ ab et Kan" 
Town and Country^ , cFTT^TfT 
Davis, Life in ±i izobethan 
Day^, ch, 19, pp. ^'TTj; 
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S. GeneraMzes from data. 



Generalizes from data , 

G. Although culture Is always chang- 
iP'^rcertain parts or elements per- 
s St over long periods of time. 

pplies previ ously- learned concepts 
fnvi- ?5TTgral tzatlons to new data^. 



working for a mast^ 
small shops. Thar 
beginnings of the 
In the cloth and c 

k) Transportation wit 
made difficult by 
streets and the la 
most streets. 



5) 



6) 



Cities still suffe 
of adequate v^/ater 
i t i es. 



Townspeople 
ing levels 
die Ages, 



genera 
than to* 



7) 



Cities were genera 
tocracy of rich me 
men. 



The Engl ightenment of th 
centuries was character! 
reason, a belief that kn 
power and so the ability 
lot on this earth, self- 
belief in the perfectabi 
ularization of learning 
beliefs in toleration am 
thought and expression, 
tent , human i tar i an ism. 

a) These ideas influence 
ments of the late l8t 
centuries • 



neraltzes from data , working for a mas ter. craftsman in 

small shops. There were also the 
beginnings of the domestic system 
in the cloth and clothing indust les, 

k) Transportation within the cities was 
made diff icul t by the narrowness of 
streets and the lack of paving on 
most streets, 

5) Cities still suffered from the lack 
of adequate vvater and sanitary facil- 
ities. 



6) Townspeople generally had higher liv- 
ing levels than townsmen of the Mid- 
dle Ages, 

7) Cities were generally run by an aris- 
tocracy of r?ch merchants and crafts- 
men. 



neralizes From data > 

! though culture is always chang- 
"7: certain parts or elements per- 
St over long periods of time. 

PoHes prev io us I y- learned concepts 
■ ■i- ?glTgr al IzaTions to new dataT 



4. The Engl I ghtenment of the !7th and I8th 
centurjes was characterized by faith in 
reasoni a belief that knowledge brings 
power and so the ability to improve men's 
lot on this earth, self-confidence and a 
belief in the perfectab i I i ty of man, sec- 
ularization of learning and accompanying 
beliefs -;n toleration and freedom of 
thought and expression, and, to some ex- 
tent ^ human i tar I an Ism. 

a) These ideas influenced political develop 
ments of the late 18th and early 19th 
centuries . 
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Ditto up the pupil's story and distribute it to class 
members. After they have read the story, discuss* Which 
seemed to be changing the more rapidly, rural Englan*^ or 
English towns? Why? What things seemed to have changed 
the most? the least? How did town life in the late Ibth 
or early 17th century illustrate some of the changing be- 
liefs which are associated with the Renaissance? 



129. Have several pupils read different analyses of the chief Snyder, / Age o f 
characteristics of the Enlightenment. They should pre- Part 1. World 
sent thei r findings to class. Then discuss: How did the textbooks. 
Enlightenment differ from the earlier so-called Renais- 
sance? What religious differences were there? Why is it 
difficult to set limits on the Age of Reason (the Enligh- 
tenment)? (Discuss gradualness of change and the intro- 
duction of some of the ideas earlier than the years usual- 
ly given for the age.) Also discuss: From what you know 
about science in general and about psychology, would you 
raise any questions about some of the ideas of the En- 
lightenment? How did the Ideas of the Enlightenment af- 
fect the U,S^? (Draw upon what pupils learned in the 
tenth grade course as you discuss this question.) What 
relationship do you see between the ideas of the Enlight- 
enment and the events of the French Revolution? 
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the pupil's story and distribute it to class 
I After they have read the story, discuss: Which 
^ be changing the more rapidly, rural England or 
[owns? Why? What things seemed to have changed 
the least? How did town life in the late 16th 

I7th century illustrate some of the changing be- 
lch are associated with the Renaissance? 



jral pupils read different analyses of the chief Snyder, ;Aqe of Reason 
istlcs of the Enlightenment, They should pre- Part I ! wor Id" hTstory 
r findings to class. Then discuss: How did the textbooks, 

iment differ from the earlier so-called Renais- 

/hat religious differences were there? Why is it 

: to set limits on the Age of Reason (the Enligh- 

■ (Discuss gradualness of change and the intro- 

)f some of the ideas earlier than the years usual- 
for the age,) Also discuss: From what you know 
ence in general and about psychology, would you 

'f questions about some of the ideas of the En- 

^nt? How did the Ideas of the Enlightenment af- 
U^S»? (Draw upon what pupils learned in the 

)de course as you discuss this question,) What 
hip do you see between the ideas of the Enlight- 

)d the events of the French Revolution? 
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S. Applies previous 1v- learned concepts 
and generalizations to new data. 



S. 



s, 
s, 

G, 
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G, Government policies toward monop- 
olies and restrictive practices 
affect business activity both di- 
rectly by affecting prices and out* 
put and indirectly by affecting 
income distribution, 

S, Sets up tiypotheses . 



Applies previously- learned general - 
izat ions to new tlata^ 



S, Detects inconsistencies. 



A?pl ies p re y iously- learned concep ts 
an d generaTizat ions to new data . 

Sets jp hypotheses . 

T ests hypotheses against data . 

Some values are conducive to change; 
some make change difficult. 

When people have adopted a fatalis- 
tic attitude, change Is much less 
likely than in societies where the 
people believe that ''a high degree 
of mastery over nature and social 



b. The belief in natural laws 
growing influence of the up 
geoisle led economists to ur 
duct ion in governmental \nU 
with businessmen and trade, 
lief in natural laws also 1 
econ«nists and others to a 
mal view of the lot of work( 
view which ran counter to tl 
timistic views and human itai 
I St views of many of the le 
Enl I ghtenment , 



c. The views of the leaders of 
lightenment gained enough s 
the people to bring about a 
crease in rel igious tolerat 
port for free expression of 
so led to the more "'open so 
came to characterize Wester 
comparison with many parts 
These views also contribute 
velopment of humanitarian 
ments of the early I3th cen 
though the chief impetus fo 
ments was the religious rev 
late 18th and early 19th ce 
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l eneral izat ions to new data > 



es prev ious I V- learned concepts 



nment policies toward monop- 
and restrictive practices 
t business activity both di- 
y by affecting prices and out- 
md indirectly by affecting 
ie dis t rlLut ion, 

up hypotheses > 



jes prevtous Ty- learned cieneral - 



ions to new data, 
cts i neons istencies. 



s _g r e yiously- learned concepts 



j eneraT izat tons to new data . 



jp hypotheses , 



^ hypotheses against data . 



values are conducive to change; 
make change difficult, 

people have adopted a fatal is*- 
ittltude^ change is much less 
ly than in societies where the 
le believe that "a high decree 
f3S«-^j^w over nature and social 
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b. The belief in natural laws and the 
growing influence of the upper bour- 
geoisie led economists to urge a re- 
duction in governmental interference 
with businessmen and trade. The be- 
lief in natural laws also led some 
economists and others t^'o a rather dis- 
mal view of the lot of workers a 
view which ran counter to the more op- 
timistic views and humanitarian reform- 
ist views* of many of the leaders of the 
Enl Ightenment, 



The views of the leaders of the En- 
lightenment gained enough support among 
the people to bring about a great in- 
crease in religious toleration and sup- 
port for free expression of ideas and 
so led to the more "open society'* which 
came to characterize Western Europe in 
comparison with many parts of the world. 
These views also contributed to the de- 
velopment of humanitarian reform move- 
ments of the early l9th century, even 
though the chief impetus for such move- 
ments was the religious revivalism of the 
late 18th and early 19th centuries. 
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130. Review what pupils learned about mercantilism in the ''Selected Reading 

tenth grade course on American History, Now have them European History, 
read excerpts from Adam Smith which attack mercantilism 
and legislative interference with businessmen in Eng- 
land. (Or have a pupil report on Smith's ideas.) Dis- 
cuss: Why would these ideas appeal to the rising bour- 
geoisie despite the lack of protection against foreign 
goods? What implications would Smith's arguments about 
the role of government have for efforts to improve work- 
ing and labor conditions through legislative enactment? 



131. Now have two pupils give reports on: (a) M?Uhus ' theor- Snyder, Age of Re 

ies and (b) Ricardo's beliefs about wages. Discuss: If pp. 55-57 i 1^8-15 
you had Ijved at the time of Maflthus and Ricardo and had 
accepted these ideas, would you have supported or argued 
against any legislation to im^irove wages and working con- 
ditions of laborers? Why? Do you see any contradiction 
between these ideas and on^other important idea of the 
Enlightenment? (e.g. that man can use reason to bring 
about progress and the improvement of mankind). Why or 
why not? 

132. Also discuss: If you accepted the major beliefs of the 
thinkers of the Enlightenment, what would be your reac- 
tion to proposals to permit freedom of speech and press? 
Why? What would be your reactions to efforts to restrict 
the rights of people of different religious faiths? Why? 
What would be your reactions to the practice of imprison- 
ment for debt? Why? Toward the death penalty for minor 
offenses? Why? toward the use of punishment in educa- 
tion? Why? 

Mow have the group which has studied the Enlightenment Snyder, Ag^ of Re 
tell the class how historians have interpreted the reac- 13-15, ^1 , ^9-5 1 1 
tions of the men of the Enlightenment to these ideas and 67-68, 90, 91 • 
the effects of their Ideas, 
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lat pupils learned about mercantilism in the 
:de course on American History, Now have them 
^rpts from Adam Smith which attack mercantilism 

ative interference with businessmen In Eng- 
)r have a pupil report on Smith's ideas.) Dts- 
ly would these ideas appeal to the rising bour- 
lesplte the lack of protection against foreign 
/hat implications would Smith's arguments about 
^of government have for efforts to improve work- 
abor conditions through legislative enactment? 



wo pupils give reports on: (a) Me'^thus' theor- 
b) Ricardo's beliefs about wages. Discuss: If 
jved at the time of Mai thus and Ricardo and had 
these ideas, would you have supported or argued 
^ny legislation to improve w:iges and working con- 
)f laborers? Why? Do you see any contradiction 
:hese ideas and on^other important idea of the 
iment? (e.g^ that man can use reason to bring 
)gress and the improvement of mankind). Why or 



'^Selected Readings 
European History/' 



I n 



Snyder, Age of Rea son, 
pp. 55-57, 1^8-157. 



Mss: If you accepted the major beliefs of the 
of the Enlightenment, what would be your reac- 
roposals to permit freedom of speech and press? 
it would be your reactions to efforts to restrict 
s of people of different religious faiths? Why? 
d be your reactions to the practice of imprison- 
.debt? Why? Toward the death penalty for minor 
' Why? toward the use of punishment in educa- 
y? 

the group which has studied the Enlightenment 
class how historians have interpreted the reac- 
the men of the Enlightenment to these ideas and 
;ts of their ideas. 
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Snyder, Ageflf_B£flauD , pp, 
13-15, ^17^9-51762-63, 
67-68, 90, 91. 



conditions is possible*'* 
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General izes from data> 



d. The 19th century was markedj 
tion to some of the beliefs! 
lightenment, particularly j 
greater emphasis upon the ir| 
of man's emotions. 



Applies previously- learned concepts 
and genera] tzat Ions to new dataT 

improved transportation facilities 
make possible wider and bigger 
markets for goods as well as great- 
er and less costly access to re-- 
sources » 



5. The industrial 
before it came 



revolution came 
to the continer 



Eighteenth century England 
by important economic and 
even though many historian^ 
period from 1760 to 1850 a< 
so-*called "industrial revol 



1 ) An improved 
exchange of 
eas ier. 



transportat 
goods withii 



Generalizes from data > 

Every legislature is directly a 
product of the electoral and con- 
stituency system which produces it; 
the composition and loyalties of the 
members affect access of different 
groups in society to the legislative 
body. 

Control of one or a few scarce val- 
ued things may enable the group to 
get control of other scarce and val- 



2) A new efciostire movemenj 
tural Innovations led ti 
crease in agricultural 
a pool of unemployed Pal 
who could be drawn upon] 
factor If 5 with workers 



iltions is possible.'' 
eralizes from data. 



lies previously- learned concepts 
generalizations to new data , 

roved transportation facilities 
e possible wider and bigger 
kets for goods as well as great- 
and less costly access to re- 
rces* 



eraliees from data > 

ry legislature is directly a 
duct of the electoral and con- 
tuency system which produces it; 
composition and loyalties of the 
bers affect access of different 
ups In society to the legislative 

trol of one or a few scarce val- 
thlngs may enable the group to 
c^n^f ol of other scarce and val- 



d. The 19th century was marked by a reac- 
tion to some of the beliefs of the En- 
lightenment, particularly in terms of 
greater emphasis upon the Importance 
of man's emotions. 



The industrial revolution came to England 
before it came to the continent, 

a. Eighteenth century England was marked 
by important economic and social changes, 
even though many historians identify the 
period from 1760 to 1850 as the era of the 
so-called "industrial revolution.'' 

I) An improved transportation system made 
exchange of goods within England much 
easier. 



2) A new efclosure movement and agricul- 
tural innovations led to a great in- 
crease in agricultural output and to 
a pool of unemployed farm laborers 
who could be drawn upon to supply 
factorir« with workers. 



133« Briefly, tell the class about the romantic reaction to 
the ideas of the Enlightenment, Perhaps play several 
records to contrast the classical music of the 18th cen- 
tury with the romantic mus ic of Lhe 19th century. What 
differences do pupils notice in the music? How do they 
illustrate the differences between the period of the En- 
lightenment and the Ideas of 19th century romanticism? 



Snyder, Age o f Rc 
91-92, " ™ 



13'*. Have pupils road a very brief account of changes in 
transportation in Englond from 1/00 to lOOO. Oiscusji: 
V/hy do you think the English spent so much money on 
canals? How would these canals affect economic life? 



''Solv;c{:ed Reodin^j 
Eurojjean History, 



13*3. Perhr^ps hove several pupils rolc-play a discussion be- 
tv^cen English yeomen and gentry on tne pros and cons of 
the end j^ure movement of the I8th century. Then dis- 
cuss: s; w did this movement dilfer from the earlier en- u^ui^jc, r.nyi.j 
closure MVinunts? What effectsdid it have upon the lives sit ion, pp. 77-"$1 
of rural people? What effects might it have upon cities? 
Also discuss: V/hy do you think Parliament was willing to 
pass enclosure acts? 



A^shiion, The Ind, . 
18- ^1 ; rriyTorTea: 
Revo I , t n Or i ta i i]| 
tf^*; 'Itfeorge , t^rfgT:^ 
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tall the class about the romantic reaction to 
of the Enlightenment, Perhaps play several 
o contrast the classical music of the 18th cen- 
the romantic music of che 19th century. What 
&s do pupils notice in the music? How do they 
e the differences betv>;cen the period of the En- 
tnt Olid the fdeas of 19th century romanticism? 



Is rMd a very brief account of changes in 
tion in Englond from 1/00 to 1800. Discuss : 
ju think the English spent so much money on 
How would these canals affect economic life? 



Snyder, Age o f Reason, pp. 
91-92, ^'^ 



"Soloc<:ed Readings In 
Euroj^can History/' 



•ove several pupils rolc-play a discussion be- 
tlish ypomen and gentry on the pros and cons of 

,\}rci movement of the l8th century. Then dis- 

V did this movement dilFer from the earlier en* 
V :f?icnts? What effeclsdid it have upon the lives 

people? What effects mjght it hove upon 
^iss : Why do you 

osure acts? 



cities? 

think Parliament vios willing to 



Avihcon, The Jnd, ^Rovol , , pp 
1 8-2 1 ; TayTor eJf , i n^T»<^> . 
Reyol . jjiJBr i tai n, ppV 7^- 

' George , TrTgTJnd i n T r a n 
sjtion, pp. TJ-WrW. 



ued things and thus pyramid their 
power. 

Sets up hypotheses . 



An increase in population occurs 
when the birth rate plus invnigra- 
tion is greater than the death rate 
plus emigration. 



Output can be increased by the de> 
velopment of toots and power to 
r«f»lace manpower. 



Looks for relationships among e " 
vents within one country and with* 
in a worl d-wide frameworlc . 

Applies previously- learned conceots 
and generalizations to new data. 

Prices are affected by supply and 
demand* (if the money supply In- 
creases while the supply of goods 
remains the same, the demand for 
goods usuel ly rises. ) 
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th ings and thus pyramid their 
jer. 



s up hypotheses . 



increase in population occurs 
n the birth rate plus immfqra- 
n IS greater than the death rate 
s emigration. 



put can be increased by the de* 
opment of tooTs and power to 
lace manpower. 



iks for relat fonships among e *" 



ts Within one country ancTwTth- 
a world-wide f^rameworlc. 



lies previou s ly^ learned concepts 
general I zatTons to new dataT ' 



ces are affected by supply and 
nand, (If the money supply In- 
eases while the supply of goods 
fnalns the same, the demand for 
ods usually rises.) 



3) Increased food supplies and changed 
diet combined with medical and san- 
'*^:}ry improvements to bring about a 
marked growth in population. 



k) England f more than other European 
countries, was affected by the ex- 
panding trade with the New World. 
The fortunes made in this trade pro- 
vided merchants with capital to in- 
vest in industry. 



FRir 
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136. Have pupils examine figures on the growth of population 
in Britain in the 18th and early 19th centuries. Dis- 
cuss: What factors might have contributed lo this growth? 
NcWdo the following activities: 



a. 



Have a pupil report b-iefly on new medi<..il, sonii.ory 
and dietary changes which were /affoctint] the do.Mh 
rate.(H^ve the pupils who h.ivc ^f.f.^n prcpnriny a ' if>- 
'Diy of lOe.d icine ihrotigh the cVji'> i mmI.I,?-!' I'ljp^iM'on 
■Medicine in the lOth early 19ih ConiMrios;) 



Goo rno , I oovlon I. 
Jjjth Coniviry^, c!i 

'65 -/V; j^ui ton, 

Stuart ?;i:nV^-n<^,i 
pen , Mon of MVnl i 



b. Have a pupiV prepare a report on agricultural inr»ova- 
tions In the i6th century whit h no I pod muke po*»s iblc 
i ncreased food , popu lat ion , and iir!^'»n \ y,'i \. i on I n t he 



Quoftnel 1 .^nd Quv:; 
p f (: V r y 1 1 a y T } 1 1 o 
The \< ii»r'or liirl* : 



M/. Tr^n pupils \\u\t prices in Spain m«jre th.in doubled froin 
1^)01 to 15jO. A»3k: Can you thi'^k of .irr/ invents In i he 
'.'orld at thi«^l?ioin vyhich might hjvc ^ontriloutod Lo this 
rise in prices? Mow show pupils a r<»ble of estim-Uc-jd 
gold r.nd silver I'OfX^rts into Sp.^in froin ihe New \n)r](i 
from li)03 to 1600. Discuss: How micjht iiUc*. c'.ila in this 
irible help ;';<plain (lie rise in prices in Spnin? Also 
vk: How v/rjuld tlie coloni.xat ion or the I'/th <ind IGth 
<.:fiturics h.jve aff.^cted Eurcp'^.in economic conditions? \^hy 
inpjht English mcr<:honts hove .hvelopod larger reserves of 
wionoy than merchants in France jnd Comony? Wfty v;cre such 
reserves important for the development of indsutry? 



Sti "Jrns , ed 
rurt j)e, p. 
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examine figures on the growf:h of population 
in the 18th and early 19th ccni:uries. Dis- 
factors might have contribuCed f:o this growth? 
'ollowing activities: 

)upil report briefly on new medic'il, san ;t:ory Goorno, ' .'/.ndon 'v^^ 
ary changes which v/ere affect iorj the do.nh l^th Contu^^^^^^ 



ive the pvjpils who have i^ce.n preparing a 'Hfj 
iicit^e i:hro<.!gh the cVji^i ^-^'J .r{<M.!p";i- chopLi.u'c 
;a in the 18th OimJ early lSU:h Ccniiur i o:; 



r.ruji op'l i n [ t ^■k\s [I \ o\\, i^]) , 
on ; ^.Hi r ton T ^'^^ . 9 1; 

S lU^'^rt Kf;n.l^^^nfl> ch. 6;' ^Hi 
pc^n , Men of iTi^'iJ ic i no , chs , 12, 



ijpi l. prepare a report, on agricultural innovo- Quennell cirid QucnnoM, Hist. 

the 16th century whiv h holp*?d make poss i 1^ 1 c pf. . i^vor yJay Th in;)S i^jivjlTltv:! , 
*d food, population; and u ru^in ion in the TKe iViise'Tjr IniJiT^lnVj HV^^^^^^^^^ 



J Ij.^t prices in Spain mrjre ifMn doubled frum Stoarfis, ed,, C'^'VV\^i^..J}.t 
0* f\)ik: Can you think of any evofits in i he I-^^'.**'i?^> Pi ^ 
is time which might !)Ove r ontrihutod to this " , 

cos? Mow show pupils a toblc of osl:iin.(ted 
Ivor imports into Spain fron) i:hc New \/urld 
o 1600. Discuss: How might tl>e d.na in tliis 
r;<plain the rise in prices in Sp.nin? Ali;o 
ould the colonization of the l/th ^md IGvh 
.jve affile ted Europoon economic ^:.t:;nd it i oris ? Why 
sh mep(;|.^n-i;s hove -Jove loped larger reserves of 
merchants in France and Corn-any? Wfjy v;ere such 
'.portant for the development of indsutry? 



ERIC 
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6. Although culture Is always chang- 
ing, certain parts or elements per- 
sist over long periods of time. 



5) The domestic industry 
in the early part of 
though some entrepicne 
ing workers together 
number of important 1 
n^-^H-? and adr. ,:ed prio 
nioustr ia I Revolut ion 
90 years after 1760 
crease in the rate of 
and development of fa 



S. Applies prex/iQusly- learned cnnrApfg 
arid genera 11 2^aMnn<; to new data, 

S. Sees meaningful differences between 
eras. 



G. In a private enterprise system, it 
Is the market which permits buyers 
and sellers to deal with one anoth- 
er, which translates demand and sup- 
ply into a price system, and which is 
chiefly responsible for the way In 
which basic economic questions are 
worked out. The market serves to 
determine largely what shall be pro- 
iuced, how much shall be produced, 
low It shall be produced, and who 
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gh culture is always chang* 
ertain parts or elements per- 
ver long periods of time. 



5) The domestic industry predominated 
in the early part of the century, al- 
though some entrepiBneurs were bring- 
ing workers together in factories^ A 
number of important inventions were 
nirHo and adr ;; Jcd prior to the so-calle 
liiuuotriai Revolution, However, 70 to 
90 years after 1760 saw a marked in- 
crease in the rate of indus t r ializat io 
and development of factories. 



5 previously- learned concepts 
neral izattnns to new data. 



eanlngful differences between 



l^rlvate enterprise system, it 
t market which permits buyers 
•rllers to deal with one anoth- 
Tich translates demand and sup- 
^to a price system, and which is 
■y responsible for the way in 
basic economic questions are 
J out^ The market serves to 
nine largely what shall be pro- 
, how much shall be produced, 
\ shall be produced, and who 



r 



^1 se- 
ns. Have each pupil read one explanation of the domestic in- V/orld history texi 
dustry which characterized manufacturing in towns ond Ccorcje, rnql ^nd ir 

rural .^reas in the early 1 8th' century . (At Ihis j.'oint, ^jon, p/^uV 
do not have pupils read about working conditiofis or vaj^j.'s, 
just about the way in which the system 'workod.) Oi'r.cu^s: 
To what extent had manufacturing changed sinv.e i he oirly 
Stuart period? 
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K)cnt uf some riou^ri^;'; in l:j"}<jlMH(j in ♦ n»^. ^ :^*ly 



(.entury. Ask: V/hy do yon Liiink nKVJt ps cii lo 
beginf^ing of the irviust.r ial fcvi;! iit i (;n .'d. .wi;v.!^d i/OO 
in Gnnlond? Can you Lhiok of <Jny ob j i «: t i t^^-.s Tor ilii 
use of such a i:erif) i udus i. r i j I r rvoli.n i/>n ? w'! jr. (!o( b 
i.hc r- tne imply? V<hy jnight '^^-lO hisitMi. iS (;:bj«:«r lo 

!.e \/h/ i;o yOM i.hird< fiisi'i'-ns s I: i 11 von- 

tlnuo lo ir:.(^ the i.er»n for fhi'> period ^ 1 /CO Jo IG30 
hV.iO in fngT^nd despite Its limitjtiotr 

Yi/u ;'\iy ./ish to :'>p'ind '^everol loys in iaving ; .j-^Ms j^' vnlcO'- 1 by 

i !:e s Inu Icit ion g<iine of H«inchi:sror In order to Ip i'-. • ^ , ^[.l^ 'ilot 

•inders t.»rid the vorio«-'s prf^ssuros which led p.. ol^i to ,i;y ovail ible a 

cities '\}<i to the tiovo 1 opcifMit: oT iho T^ictory *.yslim/ ^ 



r 
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ipll read one explanation of tlic tlomestic in- V/orld history texL!vV'.^s, 
I characterized manufacturing in towns ond George, rnqlr^nd in Tr^ins|- 

in the early I8th century. (At fhis j-oint, ^'}^^u P« 
pupils read about working conditloris or v/.!t^:s, 
he way in which the system v/orkod.) Oi^^nj^s: 
tnt had manufacturing changed sirM.e * !ic e^rly 
id? 



pp. 1 02- i 06. 

;ad in t'n:i i.-Mlh j; 1*^ < iVi , ) i"' ••'!- 

i raolofi^ri in Ir'ngi in up*. ^. ;^ly U^^li 
k; V/hy do yon ' l:'n!<. ino*jt |:::ti| (f .u* f J o 
• the industrial fxi'volnticn .u'!:'.i}>d I/O) 

Can you think of fU\y ob j ^ » i ii^rs ! f;r i 
a term 'is indus 1 r ixj I r< volni ii>n ? •,/!: U 

>1y? V/hy jfUoht '^-- ^O liIsMMi. jS (r."ijOtr 

f!'«/ 'io yO>i ihink ■ .^t hisf^w' ms sfM) »:on • 
1 i:he tor«n for tins p.-^riod 1 /CO lo 1830 
cUid despite its 1 imi » at ioirj ? 



^ t 



I to .sp'tnd sever. il ,!jv/-, In l;aviivj . I'Ms j^ ' vpIu v^ f by Abt 

on gnine of iMancl-iv, < ..:r in orrier i;o 'v Ip - Ui^s ' 'lut lo: jTi'TC- 

:he vnrfoi.'s pressia-c-i which led n. ;.''^ t^o ovdilihlc as of spring, 

:o the dovolopr':* (It; ur ihc fncirory •.ysl i n. J''.B. 
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shall get what part of the produc- 
tion (or national income)^ In 
other words, the market is the main 
allocating device^ However, govern- 
ment policies and factors which in- 
terfere with perfect competition al- 
so affect the allocation of resources. 

G. in general, people wish to sell their 
labor, land, or capita) for the high- 
est Incomes possible In order to ob- 
tain the largest amount of desired 
goods and services possible. 

G» Other thinqs being equal, the higher 
the price for a good (a product, la- 
bor, capital), the larger the quanti- 
ty which will become available for 
sale, 

G. Other things being equal, the price 
of a good rises when the good Is In 
short supply as compared to the de- 
mand for the good and falls when the 
supply of tile good is larqer than the 
demand at the existing price. 

G. Wage rates are affected by the supply 
and demand for labor. 

G. Collective bargaining enables worl<ers 
to aggbnerate their bargaining power 
In dealing with employers. 

6, New technoloqical developments bring 
Improved efficiency to tools and 
machines and Increased labor produc- 
tivity. 
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G. Output can be increased by a more 
efficient combination of produc- 
tive resources (by the way in which 
production is organized)* 

G. Adjustment of supply to demand is 
hampered by factors which decrease 
the mobility of productive resources. 

G. The use of large amounts of capital 
out lav for macnines and buildings 
(etc.) make possible the reduction 
of costs per unit if they are fully 
employed; however, they make adjust-* 
ment to a decline in demand more 
difficult. 

G. Goveriiment taxation policies affect 
who gets what share of the national 
income. 

G. In a competitive system, . many of the 
producers and consumers do not have a 
perfect knowledge of prices and qual- 
ity of goods and methods used by 
others to reduce costs; consequently, 
the market system does not always work 
out in practice as described In theory. 



S. Tests hypotheses against data . 

G. Regardless of the kind of economic 
system, societies usually go through 
roughly the same stages of economic 
growth, even though these stages may 
not be clearly separated from each 
other. 



ERIC 
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ronrcp ^K^\''"'"'' ^^^^ ^^^l learned in the tenth erode Rc-.cw, Sf.^^o^, 

I^- economic growth and Roskow's theory of e- pp. Sl-iV-'ts^l 

oSJ^H-fr'^''^^- "^^^^ ^ S'-^^P students invest!- pp ^6-/43; 57-6 

?hl ^r^"? analyses of the reasons for the rise of Kac'sn. On the T 

the industrial revolution in Britain before it began In Change .' eh. I t- 

other European countries. They should present their ^ 

findings to the class. Then discussi Does the data for 
England tend to support or refute Rostow's theory about 
the preconditions and take-off staye for economic growth? 



'5th pupils what they learned in the tenth erode 
bout economic growth and Ros tow's theory of c- 
growth. Then have a group of students investi- 
ferent onalyses of the reasons for the rise of 
strlal revolution in Britain before It began in 
ropean countries. They should present their 

to the class. Then discuss: Does the data for 
lend to support or refute Rostow's theory about 
ondltions and take-off staye for economic growth? 



Res tew, -:::'vf;e^cf b\2. Growth, 
PP . 3 1 - 35 i ^5 hton FnS ^ 'Revo 1 • 

PP» ^;0-/43, 57-60, chT^+i 

Kacjen, On the Theo ry of Soc. 
Chanae, ch. 13 and pp". 517-5 1 8 
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G. Traditional societies, which look 
to tradition for guidance and do 
not welcome technological change, 
have very slow rates of economic 
growth. 

G. The transitional sta^e prior to 
rapid ind' trial izatton sees the 
growth of factors which upset tra- 
ditional beliefs and practices, 
give rise to more favorable atti- 
tudes toward technological change 
and businessmen, create larger 
markets, lead to more accumulation 
of savings, lead to increased pro- 
ductivity in agriculture and min- 
ing, lead to improved transporta- 
tion systems, and give rise to the 
establishment of banks and other 
f i nanc i a 1 I ns 1 1 tu 1 1 ons • Mos t , 
though not all, of these factors 
are needed to bring about rapid 
industri 1 iZ'^f {on« 

G. During the period of rapid indus- 
trialization (or what some have 
called the takeoff stage), there 
is an emphasis upon technological 
development, investment In capital 
^oods, and the development of new 
industries. 



S. Sets up hypotheses > 



ERIC 
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, Discuss: How would you expect the rapid increase in 
factories to affect the lives of farmers? Of city 
v/orkers? Why? 



ERIC 



S. Checks on the completeness of data 
and is wary of general izat ions' 
based on insufficient evidence , 

S • Looks for causative fac tors other 
th an those mentioned in source 
of inf ormation" 

S . Sets up v/ays of te s^t i ng hy potheses , 

S, Looks for relationships a mong e- 
vent s wit hin orTe coun t ry a'nc| wTT^ 
in a woj^rd-wjcfe tlrrTe'^Tr^^ncwo^^^ , 

G. A person's frame of refcronce ef- 
fects his perceptions and inter- 
pretat Icjib , 



S • Looks for points of agreement and 
disagreement among authors , 

G, In the long run a rise in real 
wages will be achieved only by a 
rise in labor productivity. 



S, res ts hypotheses agai nst data , 

S. Che cks o n the completeness of data 

5aS e d on tnsumcrent evidence , 
S, Generalizes from data. 
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b. There has been (nuch ^1* 
extent to which the 
indus t r i al revolut ion 
worsened or improved 
those \'iho went to worl 
mi rios . 

1) Por 1 i c3fnen tary invev 
fiorly 19th century 
notice the extreme 
under v^hich women c 
ind I he poverty of 

2) concliidod thcji 
revolution hwid bro*. 
iri<j of conditions 
clorssos^ Those 

s ions i nc 1 uded the 
nnd Tngols ond Mar: 



3) M'^ny did not deny 
but pointed out th 
of oas ier labor *it 
output, and so the 
hiyher 1 i v ing love 
and the importance 
forelyn countries. 



k) Others have provid 
death rates, as lo 
J i V ing , and as oxt 
women labor under 
under the domestic 
19th century^ The 
inent of more of th 
mejely made the co 



Thore has been much debate ouout the 
extent to which the early period of 
industrial revolution brought about 
worsened or improved 1 iv ing levels for 
t.h(>se who went to work in factories and 
mi lies . 

1) Por 1 ifjmcntary i nves t i got I ons of the 
fuirly 19th century broughit to public 
notice the extremely poor conditions 
under v^hich women and children worked 
ond the poverty of the workers. 

2) Mjfiy concluflod thot the in-lirs trial 
revolution liod brought cobout a worsen- 
ing of conditions for the h^boring 
clorsses. Those w}io drew such conclu- 
sions included the Utopian socialists 
ond Tngels and Marx. 



3) M'-my did not dn.uy tfie poor conditions 
but pointed out the h-'nefits in hcrms 
of easier labor .it Ki^chines, gro^i'er 
output, and so the opportunity for 
higher living levels in the long run, 
and the importance of competition with 
foreign countries. 



k) Others have provided evidence of higher 
death rates, as low or lower levels of 
Jiving, and as extensive child and 
women labor under as poor conditions 
under the domestic system of the earlie 
19th century. They claim that the move 
ment of more of the workers into cities 
merely made the conditions more appar- 
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\k3^ Have pupils read excerpts from the testimony before the 
Sadler Committee and the committee which investigated 
conditions in mines during the early 19th century and re- 
ports of housing conditions at the end of the iSlh cen- 
tury. Then have them read excerpts from Engle^ in vvhich 
he blames the conditions on the industrial revolution, 
(Perhaps divide the class into groups, each to read one 
of the excerpts^) Discuss; Do you think the Parliaiiicn- 
tary investigations justify Engles^ conclus ions? V/hy or 
why not? What possible advantages of the industri-^1^ rev- 
olution may be overlooked if one just accepts Enigl'^s'or 
the Parliamentary Reports? Can you tliink of any types 
of data which we should examine before accept in*j iin^jels' 
conclusions about the effects of the industridl revolu- 
tion which he does describe? Can you think of any pfiltt- 
leal developments in Europe which might have contributed 
to some of tnese conditions? 



''Selected Ro...Mi 
European His l ory 



Now have pupils read some of the arguments presented by 
Andrew Ure in 1835 on the good results of the industrial 
rf^volutlon. (-^g-^in, you may wish to hrivo pupils divide 
up the readings.) Discuss lire's arguments in rel.Uion- 



ship to Engles ' 
ments rjbout the 



conclusions. Also disf.tiss Lire's orju- 
effects of machines on living levels. 



"Selected ftondi* 
Furop«Mn Hlsiur^ 



l'45-». Have several pupils give a panel discussion or one pupil 
an oral report on the conclusions of Dorothy Georye r^nd 
Thornos Ashton cibout improvements in living levels during 
the course of v lie industrial revolution in the lni;e 18(;h 
and early 19th centuries and other factors affecting con- 
ditions, such as the Napoleonic V/ars. They should in- 
clude a discussion of the kinds of evidence which the 
authors use and their explanations about why people in 
the early 19th century becan^n to upset about J:ond i t ions 



George, ^jija^^nc 
tion, <:hs. 1, : 
61-67, 7'f-76, S 
116, chs. 7-8, 
George, London 
EighteentTTCenf 

20'+, 209, 211-21 
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read excerpts from the testimony before the "Selected Rclifiys in 
nittee and the committee which investigated European His lory." 

in mines during the early 19th century and re- 
fusing conditions at the end oF the loih ccn- 
'\ have them read excerpts from Engle^ in which 
•he conditions on the industrial revolution, 

vide the class into groups, each to read one 
:rpts,) Discuss: Do you think the Parlioinon- 

Igations justify Engles' conclus ions ? V/hy or 
/hat possible advcntrTigos of the industrial] rev- 
V be overlooked if, one just accepts Engl s* or 
nentary Reports? Can you think of any tyj^'^s 
'ch we should examine before accrptinvj Liujols' 
about the effects of the industrial revolu- 

he does describe? Can you think of any polit- 
>pments in Europe which might hove contr ibuted 

these condilio.iS? 



upils read some of the arguments prcGenLcd by "Sclectod Readings in 
in 1835 on the good results of Uio industrial EuroptMn Hi^iiui'y. 
(Again, you may wish to have piipils divide 
Jings.) Discuss Ore's arguments in re.*.)tion- 
gles* conclusions. Also discuss Lire's orgu- 
t the effects of machines on living levels* 



ral pupils give a panel discussion or one pupil 
port on the conclusions of Ooiothy George and 
hton reboot improvements in living levels d'jring 
.2 of the industrial revolution in the Into IBth 
19th centuries and other factors affecting con- 
.uch as the Napoleonic Wars. They should in- 
iscussion of the kinds of evidence which the 
::,e and their explanations about why people in 
19th century becan^n to upset about conditions 



George , CjJ.l.'?nd_i^n Trr^n^s}- 
tiotij <:hs. T'r'3i PP- 5?.-'37^ 
61-^67, 7^-76, 97-99, luQ^ 
116, chs. 7-8, 
George , ' ondon Lj f e i n j:he^ 
E ! 5[h t e e n t li C en tlTr y^,^ I 

pp. .T,r, 9 ; ; "95 -107, 202- 

20'4, 209, 211-213, 266. 
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A. VALUES OBJECTIVITY AND DESIRES TO 
KEEP HIS VALUES FROM AFFECTING HIS 
INTERPRETATION OF EVIDENCE. 

A, RESPECTS EVIDENCE EVEN WHEN IT CON- 
TRADICTS PREJUDICES AND PRECONCEP- 
TIONS. 

A. IS SCEPTICAL OF CONVENTIONAL TRUTHS 
AND DEMANDS THAT WIDELY-HELD AND 
POPULAR NOTIONS BE JUDGED IN AC- 
CORDANCE WITH STANDARDS OF EMPIR- 
ICAL VALIDATION. 

G. It Is difficult to compare real 
wages over time because of changes 
in the quality of goods and the 
substitution of some goods for 
others. 



ent and that the 
more of an Impre 
cause of changin 
ing frcm the eva 
of the period, 
that the Napoleo 
to the economic 
ing people. 



S . Differentiates between facts and 
es t tmate s . 

G. A person's frame of reference is 
affected by his total life exper- 
ience and affects his perceptions 
and interpretat Ions. 

G. People's Ideas of what constitutes 
an Adequate level of living on one 
hand or poverty on the other changes 
as average living levels change. 

G. Living levels are affected by the 
amount of goods and services which 
mon^y incomes can buy. 

\ 

G. Livi«ng levels do not rise unless 
outpivt of production qrows at a 
foste r rate than population. 
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ent and that these conditions made 
more of an impression on people be- 
cause of changing attitudes result- 
ing from the'ev<3ngel istic movements 
of the period. They also point out 
that the Napoleonic Wars contributed 
to the economic problems of the work 
ing people. 
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which were no worse than those In the 18th century in 
many ways, if not better. 



Taylor, ed. , The^ 
Revol . in Br i tajj 
56, (Art IcTeTy i 



During the discussion which follows the pnnel, show pu- Por an analysis 
pfis ebtiiaotes of changes in dvkir^^ge roal inconics, cl\.3t>gcs living levels, s 
in prices and wages, changes in output and popuhjLion, "Tlie Rising Ston 
etc. during the first half of the 19th century. Hove lng In England, 

pupils consider such data before they cane to any coiiclu- Economic History 
sions about the effects of the industrial revolution. ^p'rlT , r9'6t , fip/ 

However, be sure to help them understand how some of the 
data has been collf^rted In order to make such estlnioLos, 
Also discuss: Why would It be difficult to coo'pare real 
wages even If there were more accurjte and complete riata 
on prices and wages? 
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no worse than those In the 18th century in Taylor, ed. , The_ I ndust .. 

if not better. Revol. in Br it a in", pr". ^<'j 

56. (ArticTe~5y As h t or ; 



discussion which follows the panel, shovf pu~ for an analysis of data on 
ites of changes in ^ver-sge real incomes, changes living levels, see llartwell, 
ind wages, changes in output and popul.jLion, "The Rising Stdndard of Liv- 

q the first half of the 19th century. Hove ing in England, 1800-18:30," 

iider such data before they ci>ne to ony conclu- E conomic Hisiory Review, 
r. the effects of the Industrial revolution, 7\p7l l , Ti)*6 TT i >P . 39 7~hj(> . 

13 sure to help them understand liow some of the 
leen collected in order to nial<o such cstlnioLos. 
;>s: Why would It be difficult to conipa^e real 
t if there were more accurate and complete <tata 
ind wages? 
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A. VALUES THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD AND 
RATIONAL THOUGHT AS APPLIED TO 
SOCIAL AS WELL AS TO NATURAL DATA. 



Looks for relationships anong 
events within one country and with - 
in a world'-wide time framework . 

G» Changes In one aspect of a culture 
will have effects on other aspects; 
changes will ramify, whether they 
are technological, In social .organ- 
ization, in ideology, or whatever 
else Is a aprt Df the cultural sys- 
tem. 

G. Some values are conducive to change; 
some make change diff icut. 



6. Effective political communication 
depends on the effective manipula 
tion of symbols, stereotypes, and 
other communication shortcuts. 



C, Gradually, reform moveiaents 
many changes, including re 
alleviate the conditions c 
These reform movements par 
somewhat earlier in Fnglor 
U.S. 
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JES THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD AND C. 
ONAL THOUGHT AS APPLIED TO 
AL AS WELL AS TO NATURAL DATA. 



<s for relationships anicnq 

^ts within one country and with - 

3 world-wide time framework , 

nges in one aspect of a culture 
I have effects on other aspects; 
|nges will ramify, whether they 
i technological, tn social ^Drgan* 
tlon, In ideology, or whatever 
'e Is a aprt ^f the cultural sys- 
• 

■e values are conducive to change; 
le make change difficut. 



active po]tt\ca] communication 
»ends on the effective manipula- 
:n of symbols, stereotypes, and 
\er co.nmunlcat Ion shortcuts • 



Gradually, reform movefoents brought <i»/oiJt 
many changes, including regulations to 
alleviate the conditions of ti.e vjorkers. 
These reform movements paralleled or come 
somewhat earlier in Ff^gland L!^<in in the 
U.S. 
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Have each pupil read one of several different late 18th "Selected Reading 
and early 19th century reforms or accounts attacking European History 

social evils other than child and woman labor or the long 
hours and poor working conditions in factories and mines 
In the early 19th century. Discuss: What did your read- 
ings illustrate about the authors' social beliefs? about 
their beliefs about man's power to control his destiny on 
earth? Can you think of any similar movements for re- 
form which took place in the U^S.? Did these movements 
occur earlier or later than those you are reading about 
here? What did you learn last year about some of ti^e 
reasons for the rise of these reform movements? Do sim- 
ilar factors seem to be important in the rise of reform 
movements In England at this time? 



\h7. Show the class a series of Hooarth's paintings and have 
pupils discuss (a) the conditions which Hogarth was 
attacking, and (b) the probable efft^ct of his paintings 
as a means of arousing public feel in^j^ for reforms. 



]kS. Perhaps have several pupils read soaic of the Kingsly's or 
Dickens' nov^l.s which protnst some of conditions of 
the early 19th century. fhcy sfiould tit * i th3 class 
about the kinds of conditions which the authors were pro- 
testing. Discuss: How might those novels hcwo afFoct*»d 
educ^Jted Englishmen of the period? V/hy? Do you Lhlok 
they wouM have h.^d the same effect in the l8th century? 
Why or : • t ? 
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puptl read one of several different late I8th "Selected Readings In 
19th century reforms or accounts attacking European History." 

Jls other than child and woman labor or the long 

, poor working conditions in factories ond mines 

rN 19th century. Discuss: What did your read- 

stiate about the authors' social beliefs? about 

lefs about man's power to control his destiny on 

an you think of any similar movements for re- 

h took place In the U*S.? Did these movemonts 

Her or later than those you are reading obout 

idt did you learn last year about some of the 

or the rise of these reform movements? Do sim- 

ors seem to be Important in the rise of reform 
in England at this time? 



class a series of Hooarth's paintings and hove 
scuss (a) the conditions which Hogarth was 

and (b) the probable efft^ct of his paintings 
'S of .^rousing public feelifujs for reforms. 



hove several pupils read some of the Kinysly's or 
nov^U which protest sotre of the conditions of 

/ 19th century. ff)oy should tell the class 

p kinds of conditions which the authors v/ere pro- 

Discuss: How might tl.ose novels h^i^vo offncti3d 
Englishmen of the period? V/hy? (5o you ll)ink 

■1 have h.-)d the same effect in the I3th ccnKjry? 
y « "t ? 
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IS COMMITTED TO THE FREE EXAMINA- 
TION OF SOCIAL ATTITUDES AND DATA. 

Looks for relatio nships among 
events wi thnne on^ rnuntry and 
within a wnrld-wid q ^'^a framework. 

Goverrwient labor policies affect 
business activity both directly 
by affecting minimum wages and 
hours of work or child Tabor and 
indirectly by affecting the strength 
of labor unions. 



Generalizes from data . 

Identifies value conflicts . 

Government labor policies affect 
business activity directly by 
affecting hours of work or by 
restricting child and women labor. 

A person's frome of reference is 
affected by his total life exper- 
iences and affects his percep- 
t ions. 
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U9. Have a pupil read about the ]7Sk trial of Thomas Hardy 
and other members of the London Corresponding Society. 
He should also read excerpts from some of the 1799^1^00 
laws against' work! nqment *s associations uuc -!ri o ! . . :.a- 
tion of these acts in ISZ'*- 1825. The pupil should give 
a report on restrictions on um'.o.i^ souring the ' 

I8th and early 19th ...i.es. Then call up^n several 
students to role-^iuy an imaginary discussion oclwcciI a 

supporter of Kicardo's point of view, a factory O' 

a labor leader, and a Methodist mir>»ster on ♦he .^uoj;- 
tion: Should the acts restricting workinymen's combina- 
tions be repealed? 

Afterwards ask: Can you tbtr.k uT :^olitical events 
of the per.iod which m'9iit have led Parlioiiicnt to pass 
such laws? Hove the student who has given the 'Cport 
then re 11 the class about the repeal or the Ir.ws in 182^- 
25- 



150. Have pupils read excerpts rrr^n early 19th niiiry laws *'Seloi^t J ;V 

which regulated hours and i:«>nditions of H,rk ond pro- Furopo ^f »H 

hibited mine work for woiiun and childre,-, Discuss: 
From our vl^;vpolot, how humane do the^^e !■ v. soi>ia Jo 
iic? How vji,>uld they huve appeared! to the ? iwjli ,h i>.o- 
ple of th«5 period when they were p-'^ssocl? r!;w linvc . '^-v- 
eral pupils read and report on excerpts f fcio soi'io of i! 
debates which indicate reasons for oppo:'iMi -.ucb loql*;- 
Irition. What value conflicts arose over sucii V^jisTa- 
tlon? 



Thompson, fii 
the Engl ish ' 
pp. 17-1^ 

'•S^V ..cd Re 
aropean His 



r 
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1 read about the 179** trial of Thomas Hardy 
members of the London Corresponding Society, 
ilso read excerpfs from some of the 1799-1 "CO 
;t' vvorkinqment 's dssoci«3t ions oiid .\\2 i. . 
5se acts in I82i»-1825. The pupil should give 
\ restrictions on • unio.»o wuring the ' 
irly 19th ,es. Then call u^rn several 

) role-f'»uy an imaginary discussion uetwccii a 
)i KicarHo^s point of view, a factory o' — 
ider, and a Method? st minister on ♦^h^ .^uo^i- 
rid the acts restricting workinyinen 's combina- 
^pealed? 



Thomps on , IIiav j'l • i 
the En gl i s h Wor k « .7 • 

PpTTTT^ - — 



of. 



;d Readings in 



jropean Hisijory. " 



ask: Can you th:r.!< oT :"olitical events 
od which ip*9#it have led Pa/1 ioiaent to pass 
Hove the student who lins given the report 
10 class about the repeal of the lows in 182^- 



•> read excerpts f'^rjm early 19th <• ninry lows 
oted hours and <;<'(idic ions '*»rk ond pro- 
\e work for woiiu*n and childrer, Oisruss: 

/point, how hurrume do thef>e ! v. sv»:in Jo 
>uld they hove appeared! to the 'tujM.h i>vO- 
perlod when they were passed? M^w hnvc /ov- 
; read and report on excerpts I fCui so'^ of iA ^ 
kh indicate recisons for oppo.'inj ,uiji 
lat value conf 1 icts arose over sucii 



I Vl•sTa- 



Furopc wr in I 7 , 



in 
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CKanges in one aspect of a culture 
will have effects 6n other aspects; 
changes will ramify, whether they 
are t'echno 1 og i ca 1 , in social organ- 
ization, in ideology, or whatever 
eise Is part of the cultural sys- 
tem. 

Culture traits may change through 
a process of diffusion. 



M akes and In te rprets timelines. 

Lool<s for rel'^t ionshi ps anong 
events wlttiT n on e coun try and 
with i n a worT d Pwide tTme frame « 
worlc .^ 

Tests hypotheses against data . 



d. The rapid 'axfertie In industr 
tion ccm? Zo France in the 
of tii3 !5th contury but not 
ii»any uotM i^ftar Its unlfit 



Culture traits may change by the 
process of diffusion. 



f.; 



VALUES THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD. 



6. The pr?-World War I societies 
Britain, France, and Gtrmany 
bef of charactesri sties ibirt i1 
considerably In tht extent to 
values were atcept€d. The 66 
seemed far removed f rom tb* s 
Middle Ages, even though scF»e 
traits had' persisted in modi f 



Generalizes from data . 
Each culture is unique. 



d. The rapid 'ixr«?«e In industr iall za- 
tion ccme io France in the middle 
of iijo tSth contury but not to Ger- 
many ihitll ^ftar Its unification. 



The pr?-World.War 1 societies^ of Croit 
Britain, Franc'e, and Gtrwany sHi^red num- 
bet" of characterlst*« fc'ut iil>o diffcfed 
Considerably in the ext«rit to' whirh cerMln 
values vvere accepted. The ibcietlc.s all 
ieemed far removed from tWr society of the 
Middle Ages, even though^ softe cultural 
traits had' persisted In modified form. 



r 



151. Review what pupils learned In the tenth grade about 
Utopian societies and Utopian socialism. Point out 
that such ideas arose In England during the early 19th 

century as a reaction to some of the conditions oF rhe 

early industrial revolution. Discuss; Why do you think 
these Ideas^^ and other reform movements gained Ucual-jf^y In 
England before the U,S,? (Relate to diffusion of reli- 
gious beliefs and to beginnings of industrial revolution,) 



1S2, Have tv*o pupils study tho industrial rovolutioij in T* : * 1 = l i . ^d Roo^lintj 

:3nd Gciiiiiny. Tn-r/ sho>jUJ pit?.pare a tirnulino t.'.i p n' i ivj Tjn >{->.in Histoiy. 

important sta^j^s In the Indus t f i;i I i ^dt ioi^ of t! • '-o 
tries HiJ 3rit.ifn. They should also prosont a o;;oi t 
in whi<'!r i iicy r.rrAyze the hypo? hoses which pupi^5 -"^-.t 
up earlier about reasons why the industri«^il r\^volutlon 
cjme ear I I cr in Br i tain* 



IS 3. Have .everal pupils bring the at.cjuunt of ^'f^^hvcine Through e^g^ See Shlppcn 
the A.j;-i** up to Che period of World W<jr 1.^ Vlioy might Medicjne, cUs. 1 

./r<'p/M'o *3 bul]^*tln board dlspK^y hitjhlli;!!!* log sojne of the 
import iut tnedic^l advances since the early 19th century^ 
Discuss I. jiortnnce of diffusion of cultural fnnova- 

f. ions to our /.^n lives. 
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Hove a I ' ^itnittce look at a nuirl;i::r of hitjh s<.! «:ol arvl col- l-*iyh school and 

luue tcxi> to find out what tfic ourhofs say /tbout the toxts on world c 

voruos :rid i^rial conditions of po*>ple In Wi^stern Europe history. 

rind inore t icularly In Britain, Fr.incc, and r.erirony just 

prior to tf)e First World War. They should notn points on 

•/hich authors ogree and upon which tf^ey disagree. They 

si^.ould then prepare two charts. 



r 



Dupils learned In the tenth grade about 
sties and Utopian social ism. Point out 
eas arose In England during the early 19th 
reaction to some of the conditions of i he 
rial revolution. Discuss: Why do you think 
and other reform movements gained hco*Jv/oy in 
re the U.S.? (Relate to diffusion of rcli- 
s and to beginnings of industrial revolution.) 



lis study t!ui industrial r;-vo1utiui» in ''Sc 1 ; «. i.od Roo({ i (mju in 

Tn'iy should prepare a tin-oline i .r-r n in-j r.Mr 'i^^.in History.'* 

.^j7S in the Industrial 1 ^ot ion oi' l!.' '.r-^., • 
il.iin. They should also prosont a ^ t 
y r.:\,\]yze the hypoliu^ses which pripi'*s 'iO': 
bout reasons why the industrial rovr.lutioa 
in Britain. 



1 pupils bring the account of *'f1:-»Ir:i: ine Tlrough e.g. See Shippcn, 

p i:o* the period of World Wdr L Tl.ey might Medicine, chs. 13, 16-1/. 

ul]*a:in board dlspL^y hi*jh1 i^jlji ing some of the 

edical advances since the early 19th centjry. 

I' j-oftance of diffusion of cultMral Innoya- 
r o.rn 1 ives. 



ii.tce lool< at a n»M^hi-r of li^jh s<J :ol and co]- 
to find out what the rmi^ois ^ly .-.bout the 
PMli^rial conditions of poople in W^^stern F.uropo 
1 ticularly in Britain, Fr.ince, and Cienyony just 
e First World War, They should noto points on 
rs agree and upon which they disagree. They 
I prepare two charts. 
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Hivjh school and college 
texts on world or modern 
history. 
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6. Although culture Is always chang- 
ing, certain parts or elements may 
persist over long periods of time. 

G, Even when a ma I or reorganization of 
a society and its culture ,tal<es 
place, not all of the culture Is 
completely mod h* led. 

0, LIvliig levels do not rise unless 
output of production crews at a 
vi.tor Yate than popuT.itlon. 

G, '-^^^^^iiology of a cci ycy *i be 

^ :io 3fflcIo,it hy^^ hy ■;v3 In- 
tro J' Ion of iiew fi V hlnes jivJ tcols 
^ivl ilie vny In v«;ilch j>rci!Mctlon 
Is or«jciiizod* 

G. Every ocono^nic system faces scarcity 
or a lock of enough productive re- 
sources to satisfy all human wants. 

6. ifeople's Mtvis of what constitutes 
an adequate level of living on one 
hand or poverty on the other changes 
as aver^Dge living levels change. 



S . Se t s_up hy g^o theses . 

^ • X^?. ts hy potheses ag ain st data . 

G. ^War seems to be the result of mu1« 
itlp1e» interrelated causes « 

A. I S SCEPTICAL OF SINGLE-FACTOR THEOR- 
I ES OF CAUSATION^ 
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F. World i;ar I vvas t!,o r^/;uK o 
and in turn created -uxy pro 
beyond the war perl i. 
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I culture Is always chang- 
tain parts or elements may 
over long periods of time. 

in a major reorganization of 
:y and Its culture takes 
lOt all of the culture Is 
tly modified. 

evels do not rise unless 
>f production qrcws at a 
ate than popuTr^tJon. 

iiioloqy of a 'jrjci ^ty 'j-**/ be 
o iff ic\^i^th.:h by o In- 
vjh of iiew ii hlnes ravJ tcols 
lie vi?iy in uhlch ;>rcdMction 
ilz'^d* 

loncvnic system faces scarcity 
:k of enough productive re- 
to sdtisfy all human wants. 

; i'Jt^ris of what constitutes 
jate level of living on one 
poverty on the other changes 
)ge living levels change. 



hy potheses . F. World War I woo t!.o r-r,u]i of niaiiy fciito^s 

and in turn created mh'/ problems which lasted 
/ potheses ag ain st data . beyond the war per; i. 

IIS to be the result of muN 
interrelated causes, 

ncal of single-factor theor- 
:ausation, 
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a. One chart should show changes In how people lived 
since about 1800. 

b. One chart should compare the valu6s of the people 
in the three different countries. 

The committee should use these charts in presenting 
their information to the class. 

Then discuss: How had life In Western Europe changed 
since 1800? What factors might account for these 
changes? Would you say that the people of these tl^ree 
countries held more values \^^ common or hold more differ- 
ing values? Mow would you account for the di f foronoes ? 
How far b^ick can you trace ihf^se valu^^s vvhich the c*Ynmlt- 
tee has listed on their ch.^rt? 

Also discuss: How had life changed in V/estern Europe 
since the Middle Ages? What factors might occount for 
the changes? What elements of the culture of the Mid- 
dle Ages could still be found in Western F.urope? What 
factors do you think might account for this j)»M-ir3 i i^^nce? 



♦ Have pupils cons ider. what they have learned about v/est.'rn V/orld history U^xO 
Turope. What factors might have caused V/orld Vhvr I? Hove l.oe, Outbreak of \'h 
pupMs i.ot up possible hypothesi^s. Or give tic cKiss 
several theories which historians have devel(.«>.d md f»ave 
them use ihcm as hypotheses to check. Thon have the 
class road varying accounts in textbooks .ind in other 
books to try to decide wJiether the evidence supports or 
contradicts such hypotheses • -uring the discussion 



1 
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t should show changes In how people lived 
out 1800, 

t should compare the values of the people 
hree different countries, 

ee should use these charts In presenting 
mat Ion to the class, 

s: How had life In Western Europe changed 
? What factors might account for these 
'/ould you say that the people of these three 
u»ld more values in common or held more differ- 
? Mow would you occount for the differences? 

k C3n you trace lhr.se values which tlie c«Niimlt- 
;tod on their chjrt? 



iS: How hod life changed in V'estern Europe 
liddie Ages? What factors might account for 
s? What elements of the culture of the Mid- 
ould still be found in Western Furope? What 
you think might account for i.his piT irs i f .-^Ke? 



consider what they have learned about v/es i:orn 
junt factors might have cau^^ed V/orld V?nr I? Have 
up possible hypotheses. Or give W.i^ doss 
urics which h is tor i nos have dcvelcj>».itJ ->Md fiove 
ficm as hypotheses to check. Th'}n have the 
varying accounts in textbooks .ind In other 
ry to decide whether the cviderice supports or 
such hypotheses, '^nring the (Mscussion 



V/orld history 
t-oe, Outbreak 



of 



•Id 



ir 
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G« The international system mdy be 
looked at as a series of power re« 
lat ionships, 

6, Nations may pr^ol their power behind 
common goals in varyinq systems of 
dUiances and cc»nbinat ions, 

6, In the international system^ ineqtial- 
I ties power only invite the use of 
some fonr of coercion; the balrince of 
pov/er itfifc^gy Is based on this prom- 
ise, 

G; The vjorld is s3 ^zruSAWiVcy -if inCor- 
dop:iiJ'5nt countries, 

6, Nati jnalifsm usu;illy in^ikos poople pre- 
pared to divert rasouic^s .^nd effort 
into channels in which they will mdke 
a maximum contribution to national 
power. 



War has serious physical and psy 
chologlcal effects upon people in 
the war-torn areas. 



^* Gen^^raHz es from data , 
S. Sets up hypotheses . 
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which follows, be sure to discuss the complexity of caus- 
al factors. Also be sure to discuss the ctvanging impl ica 
tions of nationalism, suggested in the next paragraph. 

Or have pupils read text accounts of the causes of World 
War I. Then discuss: What evidetice did you find to sup- 
port or contradict the idea that notional ism v/as <^ source 
of war? What evidence did you find that can not be ac- 
counted for by nationalism? What internal effects did 
Ptitionalism have upon countries in earlier days? fo what 
extent do you think nationalism is coinpotible in ti^c mod- 
ern day with attempts to preserve the peace? Why? 



An lnl:ofCst<jd pupil ;;;i<jht read lUe book Huns of A.u ()us t Tuc'irron, Iho Gmhs 
^n<i coiy^pare mot:liO(is of warfare and the in^pact 6T v/ar- 
i^are wiLh warfare in the Middle Ages. 



•^ovo pupils exam i tie ^ome of the main provisions of the World history text 

rrr*.)ty of Versai 1 los. Discuss: What do you think might 

[he effects of tl.cce provisions upon the Germans? 
vi\ rhaps drav; on ot pupils have learned about Mm: U.S. 
r . ' Ofis t ruct ion prn iod as a source of hypotheses.) 
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ows , be sure to discuss the complexity of cajs- 
Also be sure to discuss the changing impl ica- 
lationalism, suggested in the next paragraph, 

jpils read text accounts of the causes of World 
en discuss: What evidetice did you find to sup- 
jntradict the idea that nationalism v/as source 
^^hat evidence did you find that con not be ac- 
>r by nationalism? Wliat internal effects did 
m have upon countries in earlier days? To what 
you think nationalism is coit^patible in mod- 
th attempts to preserve tfie peace? Why? 



, Led pupi l iiiMjht read lUe book Guns of Aii() ust Tuclinon, If^o Gmis of Aujitist, 

e ir.etliods of warfare «ind l.ho jr-t()act 6T war- 

v/arfare in the Middle Ages, 

3 examine sonie of the main provisions of the World history tcxtbuoks. 

Versaillos* Discuss: What do you think night 
fncts of t.licce provisions upon the Cf^rm;»ns? 
Irav^ on i.rat pupils have learned about ffi*; U,S, 
:tion pijtiod as a source of hypoLhosc^s . ) 
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G\ The contrast between democratic 
and non-democratic political sys- 
tems may be looked at as a con- 
flict in basic underlying values. 

A. VALUES HUIlAtl DIGNITY. 

^ • Disting uishes bctvyeen facts and 
est [mates • 
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G. Germany, Italy, and Spain react 
from Britain and France to th^ 
lems which arouse after World W 

1. From 1933 to 19^5 Germany ha 
ian society, 

a. The fittitude of the regie 
divi'Jual freedom and dign 
ed ';est by the way in whi 
Jcu.., political oppotienJ:.^ 
v^f?i ::>ont to cofv-ontrat it 
their cl*:'Oi:hs iti *ss exec 
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Germany, Italy, and Spain reacted differently 
from Britain and France to the serious prob- 
lems which arouse after World War I. 

1. From 1933 to 19'*5 Germany had a totalitar- 
ian society. 

a, Tlie attitude of the rcgieme lovv.ird in- 
dividual freedom and dignity is illnsir 
ed best by the way in which millions o! 
Jcsv.. , political opponents, r?«id \jsr ori- 
wf**' :>cnt to cotv. intrat ion <.. iii^ps hu\ • < 
thcif d*:\?{:hs In n .ss exccuf: I >ft • , 



r 
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Do one or more of the following: 

a. Show pupils a few photographs or a film of inmates of 
concentration camps found bv Americans when they 
reached the camps and of evidence of mass killings at 
such camps ^ 



b. Or liave each pupil read one of severol accounts n!>out 
concentration camps, mass killings, unJ sci-jntJfIc ex- 
periments using prisoners in the Cou);)s, ArLorvvm^Is, 
have pupils who have read stories obou*: indivi lnol in- 
mates compare their findings with the .)ore rir^nl 
readings used by other pupils* Do the tvio typos of ac- 
counts tend to support each other? 



Show the class a table on what happened to the Jewish 
population in Germany and In Mo^i-occupied territory. 
Ol-icuss: Does this table tend to support or conlra- 
diot tlic Impression you huve gained from written ac- 
counts of v/hat happened lo the Jcv/s? V/hat faith do 
you rhi/)lc you cjn put in these figures? How do you 
think ilioy may hive been collected? (Analyze the dif- 
ferenco botv/cen facts and estimates.) 



8 mm* concept f i 1m 
The Liberation of I 
^ent rat i on C aT tips . 
Fi 1ms. Or f i Im ; '*^R£' 
Ant I -Def amat ion Lc, 
pictures in books : 
Neumann and Koppel 
Hist, of the Thir d 

Scourge of the SvmI 
H6>ieyrTlorc t<n> V 
178, 179-mTlB7-; 
ferent stories of \ 
concentration c rp: 
Po I i akov . I t yc"^ t j 
ch. 8 (c:<V^cu J: ^on 
gas chambers )« 
Bullock, Hirjer, p| 
Del a rue, TRjTGesJtaj 
Paab, The'^n ato ny < 
pp. \9^Tr. V^al'te, 
Nazi Germdny, pp. i 
s tock r i lie Chi ldr ei 
1^3 ( uxounts by 3 
•'Selicied Readings 
History.'' 

Wai te, iid.. Hi tier 



r 
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^re of the following: 

Ms a few photographs or a film of inmates of 

ation camps found by Americans when they 

the camps and of evidence of mass killings at 

5S. 



2ach pupil read one of severol accounts obout 
3tion camps, mass killings, .ukJ sclnitiric ex- 
5 using prisoners in the Coii);).s. AfL :MVMi '!s , 
lis v/!io have read stories aboul: indivi ImjI in- 
npare their findings with the ,v>ore grn'irril 
usc^t by other pupils. Do the two typos of oC- 
^n6 to support each other? 



class a table on what happened to the Jewish 
jn in Germany and in Nazi -occupied territory. 
Does this table tend to support or contra- 

impression you hu'^«? <.iai ned from written ac- 
r what happened to the Jcv/s? V7hat faith do 
1; you Cum put in these figures? How do you 
r^y moy hive been collected? (Analyze the dif- 
botv/cen fac.s and estimates.) 



8 mm. concept film loop: 
The Liberation ot flozi Con- 



^.entrati on C ^^^f ijj s , T ho r n e 
Fi 1ms, Or f i fni : ^Rji?"il^^^^ 
Anti-Defamation Lcaguei Or 
'Pictures in books such as 
i^eumann and Koppel, Pictorj^al 
Hist, of the Tht rd Reich. Rus's el 1 , 
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dif^ 
in 



Scourg e o f the $w>.<b iska, 
hersey, Here to i>tayp pp 
178, 179-Tbif , 187-239 (3 
ferent storir;s of onople 
concentration . !\^s, ) 
Pol iakov. n^'ii. ^^;''^t_pj il Jte, 
ch. 8 (cxc'c^Tt won ol* Jcv/s in 
gas chamliers ). 

Bullock, Hit lex, pp. 700-703. 
Delarue, TRe G es tapo , ch. 19# 
Paab, The f^n'^ton y of Ma zism , 
pp. 19-rn \;31'te, Hitler^and 
Nazj^ Gorman;^, ppo 69^\ Bfack- 
stockr'i'Be C hildren , pp. 133- 
1^3 ( uxounts by 3 young people). 
*'Seli*cted Readings in Ei«ropean 
Hi*. Lory.*' 

V/a i t e , od . , Hi tier ond Naz i _ 
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Sets up hypotheses . 



Checks pn_t!ie compl el enqss of data 
ondjs Vv/ary of r\ener \\ \ /at ioni 

^.■e j r 1 5 s r'-^;jrRs'* I V-.* ^ 'v"" 
[if f- M j . ■ i. I :in r^'M 'n^-.r.- **:\^- 

JKS OP CAUSA. noil IN IH- COCiAl. 
SCIENCES. 

Although culture is always chang- 
ing, ' certrJ in ports or eloi^^ents ruy 
pers ist over long periods of time. 

; ^ci al be) icfs involve stronyly- 
held attitudes v/hich affect behav- 
ior b»oth nt the conscious and un- 
con^c jous level . 

FrustrSPtion may result 5n aggres- 
sion; v/^hen cultural norms are , 
strongly opposed to aggression to- 
ward cer*t^^sn people»or people are 
frustratc^d oy events beyond their 
control oi** the control of people 
whom they know, the aggression may 
be turned ^^^g^inst others who be- 
come scapegdpQts. 



/-■.:ny fO(,f-ors contributed to the rise of 
H!i1of in Gernony, Tho',e factors in- 
c 1 t \ fo ! 1 '>vn n<j : 

i) ' ^-^ rv.j L i -joa 1 is t i r: 'Ji-i.-ns ^^vilt 

. I -nd *iy ' ' -.i i cnjs i>i' " -i-^il] 
i' 'y; *•■■'■/ we]r<^ini^d m:;:) ; i i: i 

Ms • ide ■;y lllv.lcr, 

?. ) i he .'^cono.Mfv. ' 'v.^'j t -it ion ond •^l^^]t!on 
»'t>nu\nruj W'i, . J 'Air ! Iietp^'t-i -^i fog 
lliti'-r some c- lub eu/ly i j.'^ I >v;ers ; 
v^hilo the sori - is ecuuomic - !v'j>i' .^ss iom 
of tiK- late !j/:0's and curly 1930».s 
brougfit Hiih-: moss popular support, 
. both because of his proiniso^ and '"c- 
Cr3use of his ability to convince liie- 
people, that he could do what he prgm- 
ised. , 

3) Many of the workers and lower middle- 
class In Germany resented cla^s dis- 
tinctions and particularly their own 
lack of or loss of social status, 

4) Authoritarian, militaristic, and anti- 
Semitic aspects of German culture led 
many to welcome the types of appeals 
which Hitler used to win support. 
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c. Whether you hove done a or b, ask: Why do you think 
the people of Germany permitted such events to take 
place? \IUy do you think they supported Hitler? Let 
pupils set up hypotheses to test later. 

Tell pupils 0 little about Abel's study in which lu? rd ^ Abel, Na/ j 'lov... ; 
lected 600 outobioyrjpliical accounts rro:n NazPs ; v j (vj 315. 
1^33* Describe ''^^ vay in vvl^ich he obtained these ac- 
counts and li.en project Abel's t.^bles social clo::: 
origin, education, ond ct.ip lov'^^c;:i history of these 'r-OO 
Nozfs, Ask: To what ^\xtcrf: 1 .'e generalize frc:-. 
Lliis oata about tlic tro .orrs tji the Party as a v^/i-ole 

in 1933? '</hy? (Discuss th.3 possibilities of sampl*- 
bios arising Trom such a fnef hod of collecting dat.^^, ) 
so ask: Why iJr.ht such accounts be helpful? 

Nov; tell the class that they are all going to read . u> Abel, Nazi ^'^oycr-^ 
of thr^se au tob i ' aphlcal accounts, but that some 'nil 2^/4, 2'^^^9, 'loi- 

read one occouf , sc^me a second, and some a third,, Thf.y 
should try lo v .de what they can learn about the Mi 
Party and thovB who supported the party in 1933 *>''kJ 

earlier from such accounts^ After pupils hav*') Tinishcd < 

the reauing, discui^s: What appeals did the Nazi party 

have For these people? List some of them on tlie board 

and identify s imi Icir i t les and differences. Also ask: 

What expectations did these Nazis have for changes in 

German '^xonomic, social, and political llfr? To what 

degree did the appeals to these tliree Nazis reflect 

any of t,he br-havior of the Nazis in the corxent rat Ion 

and extermination camps? From this data alone, what 

would you say v/ere the causes for t*^o rise of Hitler? 
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you have done a or b, ask: Why do you l:hink 
Ic of Germany permitted sucn events to t.ske 
./iiy do you think they supportr^j Hitler? Let 
ct up hypotheses to test later. 

a little about Abel's study in which he ^ol - Abel, Nu.m ' :o;a.. - r;': , pp, ^2- 
autobiograpliical accou-nts rro^n Nazi's c • in<^ 315, 
ribe ''^^ way in which }■ e obtained these iC- 
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cation, and eMployfieni history of these tOO 
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JoiJt the iro -brrs tho IJa^ i Party as a wi-ole 
iiy? (0iscu3s the possibilities of sarr;.)!^*- 
g Trcm such a fiief hod of collecting dal.^, ; M- 
y nr.ht such accounts be helpful? 
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lobi ; rjphical accounts, but that some . ; 2^4, 2'^*-fB9, 2b: 3 • • / 

coui . some a second, and some a third, Tu.y 

(o ide what they can learn about the N i 

hce who supported the party In »Md 

V such accounts. After pupils hav<^^. fini^h^.d 

, discui»s: What appeals did the Nazi p.irty 

ese people? List some of them on the board 

y similarities and differences. Also ask; 

atiors did these Nazis have for changes in 

omic, social, and political 11 fr? To what 

the appeals to these three Nazis reflect 

br-havior of the Nazis in the cor centrat ion 

nation camps? From this data alone, what 

ay v/ere the causes> for t'^o '•Jso of Hitler? 
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6. Authoritarian personalities tend 
to be conformist, to use stereo- 
typed thinking, and to project 
their own traits which they con- 
sider undesirable onto other peo- 
ple; many prejudiced people are 
authoritarian personalities. 

Struggle may bring together other- 
wise unrelated persons and groups-. 
Coalitions and temperory associa- 
tions may result from conflicts 
where primarily prngmatic Inter- 
ests of the participants are in- 
volved. 

Democracy docs not boar up well in 
societies in v/iiich basic dissatis- 
factions with the social and econom- 
ic institutions prevail and become 
the focus of political competition. 



5) Many middle and upper clas 
feared communism, part leu 1 
the attempted communist re\ 
1918; they turned to Hitle 
to fight communism and who 
actively engaged communist 
during the 1920's and earl 

6) The Weimar Republic failed 
stable government capable 
with the problems facing G 
earning the respect of the 
pie. 

a) The government was pi 
itial disadvantage v;hon 
forced to sign the Vers. 
and agree to the clause 
blame for the war upon 

b) The German system of 
the development of a mi 
system, the inabi I i ty c 
party to win a majority 
ment, and coalition go^ 
proved unstable. 



7) Hitler and his supporters 
organizational skill, and 
an extremely persuasive s 
charismatic leader. 



,S . l oojcs for points of agreement and 
disagreement among witnesses ^ 
autftors and reports of research 
stud^jes . 
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tar i an personalities tend 
onformlst, to use stereo- 
h inking, and to project 
|wn traits which they con- 
ndesirable onto other peo- 
ny prejudiced people are 
tarian personalities. 



e may bring together other- 
irelated persons and groups, 
ons and temperory associa- 
lay result from conflicts 
rimarily prngrnatic intor- 
F the participants are in- 



icy docs not bear up well irr 
ies in v/iiich basic dissatis- 
ns with the social and econom- 
ci tut ions prevail and become 
cus of political competition. 



5) Many middle and upper class Germans 
feared communism, particularly after 
the attempted communist revolution In 
1918; they turned to Hitler who promise 
to fight communism and whose followers 
actively engaged communists In fights 
during the 1920*5 and early 1930's. 

6) The Weimar Republic failed to develop a 
stable government capable of dealing 
with the problems facing Germany and 
earning the respect of the Germany peo- 
ple. 

a) The government was placed at an in- 
itial disadvantage v;hcn it was 
forced to sign the Versailles Treaty 
and agree to the clause placing 
blame for the war upon Geniuny. 

b) The German system of elections led t 
the development of a multiple party 
system, the Inability of a single 
party to win a majority In the pari I 
ment, and coalition governments whic 
proved unstable^ 

7) Hitler and his supporters showed great 
organizational skllUand HI'-ler proved 
an extremely persuasive speaker and 
charismatic leader • 



f or points of agreement and 
leement among witnesses, 
rs and reports of research 
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Now hove pupils read several excerpts from other autob!o- JbcO, Naz^^ 
cjr.3phical accounts reported by Abel. What motives for 2^*, 25, 26, 33, 
stpporting Hitler are found in these excerpts? 137, I^^D, Ij'. 
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pupils read several excerpts from other autoblo- 
accounts reported by Abel. What motives for 
g Hitler are found in these excerpts? 



Abel, Nazi Mcv-nent, pD. 15, 
2i4, 25r"2Tr.337 1^0, 126-127, 
137, H^6, 151. 
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S. Listens for persuasion techniques > 



Tests hypotheses against data , 

$• Rejects post-hoc arguments; looks 
for another tactor which may have 
caused the later event s 



S. Looks for points of agreement and 
disagreement among witnesses , 
authors and reports of research 
studies^ 



S. Tests hypotheses against data . 



S. Sets up hypotheses^ 



c. Hitler did not becone rul 
force, but after he was i 
Chancellor, he moved quick 
his control and take over- 
powers. 



I ) Hitler did not win a 
loction; however, his 
more votes than other 
ly the President appoi 
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Hitler dfd not become ruler of Germany by 
force, but after he was invited to become 
Chancellor, he moved quickly to consolidate 
his control and take over dictatorial 
powers « 

1) Hitler did not win a majority In an e- 
lection; however, his party received 
more votes than other parties and final 
iy the President appointed him Chancel- 



I 
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k. Play a recordlna of part of one of Hitler's speeches and Recording: t Can 
have pupils analyze the verbal techniques used (other than vol. 1. 
actual words) to sway an audience. 



5. Show the Fen ton- Wall bank set of transparencies on the 
rise of Hitler. Follow the general directions suggested 
on the plans accompanying the transparen'-! ^s. Also dis- 
cuss i Can we be sure that unefnp^c>...ciii and depression 
were factors In causi na Hitler's rise merely because t-*"-, 
preceded the rise cf Hitler? To what extent does t!..^ 
data presented in these transparencies support cr con- 
tradict the Ideas presented In the autoblcgraphical ac- 
counts? V/hat other data \\K>uld be helpful In trying to 
reach tu>nc1usions about why Hitler was able to come to 
power In Germany? 

6. Pupits who are Interested might do further reading about 
different Interpretations of the causes for the rise of 
Hitler. They should make a chart to illustrate the fac- 
tors %«hich they Identify aa-stmllar to and different 
from those identified from the autobiographical accounts. 
They should explain differences to the class. 



Overhead trar;G»^are 
What Cau'cj the Ri 
Hit'" / Scott, f^o 



Walte, ed., Hitler 
Germany . I ntroduct 
pp. 7-52, 
Snel 1 , ed. , The Wa 

tjon , fiermany's Gu 
manv*s Fate? 



Schlrer, Rise and 
Adolf Hitler, ens. 



7. Give pupils a table showing the vote In the two 1932 
flelchstag elections. Aslc How did the Nazi party fare 
tn these elections? Why do vou thinic Hitler was not ap- 
;*ointed Chjnce Hpr immediately? Why do vou thlnl< the 
ifresldent might have appointed him finally when he avoid' 
4d doing so at once? 

Now have a pupil alve a brief report on how Hitler final* 
iy became CnancelTor, 



Adolf Hitler^ 
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3rcltnq of part of one of Hitler's speeches and Recording: I Can Hear It N ow 

i analyze the verbal techniques used (other than vol. 1. 
:Js} to sway an audience. , 



3nton-Wa1 Ibank set of transparencies on the 
tier. Follow the general directions suggested 
ns accompanying the transparent- i^s. Also dis- 
we be sure that unefnp^c|...ci)i and depression 
rs In causlna H! tier's rise merely because t**-/ 
ie rise cf Ml tier? To what extent does t-:,<i 
ited in these transparencies support ci con* 
i ideas presented in the autobTcgraphical ac- 
lat other data vrauld be helpful in trying to 
lusions about why Hitler was able to come to 
srmany? 



are Interested might do further reading about 
interpretations of the causes for the rise of 
ley should malce a chart to itlustrate the fac- 
they Identify as similar to and different 
Identified from the autobiographical accounts* 
explain differences to the class. 



a table showing the vote in the two 1932 
elections. Ask: How did the Nazi party fare 
lections? Why do you think Hitler was not ap- 
ancell.or Immediately? Why do vou think the 
ight have appointed him finally when he avoid- 
at once? 



pupil ^Ive a brief report on how Hitler flnal- 



:hancelTor. 



Overhead transparencies: 
What Cau^cu the Rise o^ 
H I f ' ^ t Scott, Foresman. 



Walte, ed., Hitler and Haz ^ 
Germany 1 I ntroduction and 
pp. 7-52. 

Snell, ed, , The Nazi Revolu 

tjon, Gymagy's fiuiU or 6 

manv^s Fate? 

Schirer, Rise and Fall of 
Adolf Hitler, chs. Vg: 



Adolf Hitler. 



o 
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lor In 1933. 



G. Ideologies are Important for the 
structure they give to the polit- 
ical system, the answers they give 
to ambiguous situations, and the 
cues for responses they suggest, 

G. Any decision in in part a product 
of the Internalized values, per- 
ceptions, and exper fences of the 
persons making the decision. 



G. Freedom's relationship to democracy 
is a close and obvious one; the or- 
gan Izatlun of majorities, the com- 
petition In goals, and the ability 



tc oppose 
all depend upon 
tonal freedom. 



Jcrry>'*r»cy presupposes 
high clt»^i\.w wT , 



2} Hitler moved quickly to c 
power; after the P"^sldenl 
assumed the oTjce of Pr< 
add it lor*"! measures to c< 

a) The structure of govei 
changed by decrae, not 
tlonal amendment. 
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lor in 1933. 



ogles are important for the 
ture they give to the pollt- 
systemt the answers they give 
6lguous situations J and the 
for responses they suggest* 

lecision in in part a product 
le internalized valueSj per- 
onSf and experiences of the 
>ns malclng the decision. 



2} Hitler moved quickly to consolidate his 
power} after the P'^csident's death, he 
assumed the n^^ice of President and too 
additior*^! measures to consolidate his 

a) The structure of government was' 
changed by decree ^ not by constitu- 
tional amendment • 



iom's relationship to democracy 
close and obvious one; the or* 
cation of majorities I the com- 
tion in ooals^ and the ability 
>pose v;h,^!; ^lorr^^r^cy presupposes 
[fepend upon a high de^;'^w 
1 freedom. 
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8. Have pupils read statements made by Hitler about strug- "Selected Resdings i 
gle and force; leadership; democracy, freedom, indivi- pean History." 
dual rights and conscience. Ask: What action might 
you expect Hitler to talce to consolidate his power once 
he was made Chancellor? What kind of government do you 
think he would develop? 



9. Have pupils read sections of the "Enabling Act of March, 
I933t" Then discuss: What powers did this act give 
Hitler? How did it affect the Constitution? 



See "Selected Read in 
pean History^" 



10. Now sho\f pupils a table showing the strength of the dif- 
ferent parties as a result of the new election of 1933. 
Ask: Why do you suppose the Reichstag was willing to 
pass such an act which needed a two-thirds vote? 
Read aloud a brief quotation from Loewenstein on the way 
in which the Nazis imprisoned the communists and then 
used threats and promises to win support from the center 
part ies. 



"Selected Readings i 

History" , ^ 
Loewenstein, Hitler' 

P. 15- 
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read statements made by Hitler about strug- ''Selected Readings iri Europ- 
:e; leadership; democracy, freedom, indivi- pean Hiistory/' 

and conscience. Ask: What action might 
Utier to take to consolidate his power once 

Chancellor? What kind of government do you 
lid develop? 



read sections of the "Enabling Act of March, See ''Selected Readings in Euro 
discuss: What powers did this act give pean History.'^ 

I did it affect the Constitution? 



lis a table showing the strength of the dif- 
es as a result of the new election of 1933» 
you suppose the Reichstag was willing to 
act which needed a two-thirds vote? 
brief quotation from Loewenstein on the way 
Nazis imprisoned the communists and then 
and promises to win support from the center 



"Selected Readings in European 

History'' 
Loewenstein, Hitler's Germa ny, 

p^ 15- 
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Decls ion*mdking in a democracy is 
shared by several groups and is 
subject to varying influences. 

Decision-making in an oligarchy 
rests with a small group. 

In a totalitarian country there 
is no separation of powers be- 
tween those who make and those 
who carry out policy. 

Freedom's relationship to demo- 
cracy is a close and obvious one; 
the organization of majorities, 
the competition in goals, and the 
dbili\:y to oppose which democracy 
presupposes all depend upon a 
high degree of personal freedom. 

Any decision is in part a product 
of the Internalized values, per- 
ceptions, and experiences of the 
persons making the decision. 



The relative centralization or 
decentralization of power within 
political parties hi related to 
the centralization or decent rati 
zation of authority within the 
political system as o whole. 



\ a) All opposition partic 
out lawed. 

b) The government shifts 
system of separation 
to a uni tar : ystem 
legislative, executi> 
judicial powers were 
cralized in the handi 
Fuehrer and his appo' 

c) The government shifts 
federal form to a ce 
system with all form 
run by men appointed 
central government. 



d. The political system was € 
which controlled all a^^pec 
c iety. 

I) The qove!^nment was cont 
an elite group within t 
party. 



a) The Nazi Party was < 
and controlled from 
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on-making In a democracy is 
by several groups and is 
t to varying influences. 

on-making in an oligarchy 
with a smal 1 group. 

otalitarian country there 
separation of powers be- 
those who make and those 
irry out pol icy, 

)m's relationship to demo- 
is a close and obvious one; 
ganization of majorities, 

)mpetition in goals » and the 
y to oppose which democracy 

)poses all depend upon a 

:iegree of personal freedom, 

F^cision is in part a product 
3 internalized values, per- 
rons, and experiences of the 
is making the decision. 



a) All opposition parties were 
out lawed. 

b) The government shifted from a 
system of separation of powers 
to a unitar : ystem in which 
legislative, executive, and 
judicial powers were all cen- 
era) f zed in the hands of the 
Fuehrer and his appointees. 

c) The government shifted from a 
federal form to a centralized 

'\ system with all former states 
run by men appointed by the 
central gove r nme n t . 



3lative centralization or 
tralization of pcwer within 
cal parties Is related to 
entral izat ion or decentrali- 
n of authority within the 
ical system as a whole. 



d. The political system was an oligarchy 
which controlled all aspects of so- 
ciety. 

1) The qovernment was controlled by 
an elite group within the Nazi 
part/. 

a) The Nazi Party was centralized 
end controlled from the top. 
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n. Have pupils read the list of measures taken by Hitler to "Selected Readings 
consolidate his power after the passage of the Enabling 
Act. Discuss the implrcati ons of each mepsu re for the 
type of political system vn^nich would f.p.ir^*^ in H^z\ 
Germany, how it would help consolidate Hitler's control, 
and how it would change the decision-making pror^r*: in 
political affairs. Also ask: How do these meaiiiies 
reflect ideas which Hitler expressed in his writings and 
speeches ? 



12, Have pupils read an excerpt on ^'Duties of the Party ''Selected Readings 

Comrade'' from the Na zi Party Organization Book of European History.'* 

19^0, D iscuss : What do these instruct ions indicate 
about the type of organization fojnd within the 
Party? How do you think the Party used party members 
to maintain control of the country? 
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pils read the list of measures taken by Hitler to "Selected Readings,'* 
date his power after the passage of the Enabling 
iscuss the implications of each measure for the 
^ political system vvhich v^'ould f'.'acr-^ ^ in H-izl 

how It would help consolidate Hitler's control, 

it would change the decision-making prcrrr^. :r. 
al affairs. Also ask: How do thcs;^ mea:u*ts 

ideas which Hitler expressed In his writings and 
s? 



pi Is read an excerpt on "Outies^^of the Party 

from the Nazi Party Organ i zation Book of 
Discuss: What do these i nst ruct ions f nr! Icate 
he type of organization found within the 
[ How do you think the Party used party members 

itain control of the country? 

I 



"Selected Readings In 
European History." 
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G« Decision-making in an oligarchy 
rests with a small group, 

G. In a totalitarian country there 
Is no separation of powers be- 
tween those who make and those 
who carry out ^olicy* 

G. Since democracy is the chief 
political expectation of the 
times, oligarchy has had to 
accept the symbols and forms of 
democracy, If not Its substance. 

G, In contemporary oligarchies the 
political party becomes the instru 
ment by which the few govern in 
the name of m ny . 

G. Ideologies are Important for the 
structure they give to the noli- 
tlcal, economic, and s^jcial sys- 
tems, the answers they give to 
ambiguous situations, and the cues 
for responses they suggest. 

G. It is unlikely that one could find 
many genuine autocracies (rule bv 
one) In complex rnOdern government; 
they are very likely really oil- 
garchles. The scups of government 
and the variety of clienteles de- 
mand a variety of skills which 
one man does not possess. 



b) Nazi party members eng< 
propaganda, i nterpretec 
doctrines, carried out 
to suppress opposition 
served as the group fr( 
government officials w( 
chosen. 

c) The Reichstag was cont 
lost Its power ♦ Membe 
chosen by the Party 1e 

d) All decis ion-nr.aking V4a 
ized within the hands 
Party elite and partic 
the hands of the Fuehr 
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b) Nazi party members engaged in 
propaganda, interpreted Nazi 
doctrines, carried out measures 
to suppress opposition, and 
served as the group from which 
covernment officials were 
chosen. 

c) The Reichstag was continued but 
last its power. Members were 
chosen by the Party leaders. 

d) All decision-making was central- 
ized within the hands of the 

irty elite and particularly in 
the hands of the Fuehrer. 
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. Have pupils read a description of the Nazi political "Selected Readings 

system^ (At this time, omit the section on the courts,) European History." 
Discuss: Where did the power in the government lie? 
Why do you thinrk Hitler used the Reichstag at all? Why 
do you think he bothered with continuing the Nazi Party 
if all decis icOS were really made at the top? How did 
this political system reflect Ideas which Hitler ex- 
^ -^ssed in his writings and speeches? 

Also say: This selection Implies that NarS Germany wasan 
autocracy- under the complete control of man« 
Others have called it an oligarchy under the control of 
a few men. Why might they argue In chis fashion? Could 
Hitler make all of the political, economic, and social 
decisions? Why or why not? Why did he have to grant 
considerable power to other Nazi leaders? 
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ead a description of the Nazi political ''Selected Readings 

this time, omit the section on the courts.) European History." 
ere did the power in the government lie? 
linrlc Hitler used the Reichstag at all? Why 
he bothered with continuing the Nazi Party 
tens were really made at the top? How did 
al system reflect ideas which Hitler ex- 
is writings and speeches? 

his selection implies that Nazi Germany was an 
nder the complete control of one man. 
called it an oligarchy under the control of 
•/hy might they argue in this fashion? Could 
all of the politic-^U economic, and social 
hy or why not? Why did he have to grant 
power to other Nazi leaders? 
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6. Every decision-maker is dependent 
on advice, knowledge, informat ion, 
political intelligence; as a re* 
suit, those advisors who can pro- 
vide him with them have an impor- 
tant base for exerting power and 
influence on the official. 



G. Recent totalitarianisms have often 
been symbolized and epitomized by 
the political leader. instead of 
demanding the full and total loy- 
alty to the abstraction of the 
state, the totalitarian regime 
personalizes that loyalty in the 
leader. 



*G. Since democracy is the chief po- 
litical expectation of the times, 
oligarchies have had to accept 
the symbols and forms of democracy 
if not its substance, 

G. Political activity by which the 
individual seeks his goals and 
interests through the political 
system, takes any number of forms, 
depending on the nature of the 
system, and varies greatly in 
incidence. 



e. The few plebiscites on law 
other political decisiorsw 
merely to ratify existing 
the choice of measures to 
plebiscites lay in the han 
Hitler. 
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it totalitarianisms have oFten 
symbolized and epitomized by 
oliticdl leader, instead of 
ding the full and total loy- 
to the abstraction of the 
S the totalitarian reqime 
naltzes tha*: loyalty In the 
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\ democracy is the chief po- 
al expectation of the times, 
irchies have had to accept 
ymbols and forms of democracy 
t its substance, 

ical activity by which the 
idual seeks his goa!s and 
ests through the political 
m, takes any number of forms, 
ding on the nature of the 
m, and varies greatly In 
ence . 



e. The few plebiscites on laws or 
other political dec is ions were held 
merely to ratify existing measures; 
the choice of measures to submit to 
plebiscites lay in the hands of 
Hitler. 
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14« Have pupils read quotations made about Hitler by some 
of the Nazi leaders or in materials prepared for young 
people* Discuss: What do these materials illustrate 
about Nazi values? about techniques used by the Nazi"^ 
to maintain control? 



"Selected Readings 
European History*" 



15. Read aloud a brief excerpt from Allen on how the voting 
was carried on in the Thalburg plebiscite* Then discuss: 
How free was the plebiscite? Why do you think Hitler 
bothered holding such a plebiscite when there was no 
real chance of opposition? 



Allen, Nazi Seizure 
Power, pp. Zt**-Z«»5* 



FRir 



Ms read quotations made about Hitler by some "Selected Readings in 

azi leaders or in materials prepared for young European History." 

Discuss: What do these materials illustrate 
z\ values? about techniques used by the Nazi*^ 
a in control? 



^ud a brief excerpt from Allen on how the voting Allen, Nazi Seizure of 
led on in the* Thalburg plebiscite. Then discuss: Power , pp. Z*m-Z«45. 
) was the plebiscite? Why do you think Hitler 
I holding such a plebiscite when there was no 
nee of opposition? 
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A. 



A. 



6. 




Totalitarianisms extend the scooe 
of politics far beyond the usual 
to include almost all aspects of 
life. 



In totalitarian countries the in- 
dividuaPs rights are sacrificed 
for the good of the state. 

The political importance of the 
judiciary depends largely on 
whether or not it has responsibil- 
ity for declaring acts of the 
other two branches unconstitution- 
al. 

The contrast between democratic 
and non- democratic political sys- 
tems may be looked at as a con- 
flict In basic underlying values. 

VALUES PROCEDURAL SAFEGUARDS FOR 
THE ACCUSED. 

HAS A REASONED LOYALTY TO THE 
U.S. AND DESIRES TO MAKE IT AN 
EVER- BETTER PLACE IN WHICH TO 
LIVE. 



Totalitarianisms extend the scope 
of politics far bevond the usual 
to Include almost ail aspects of 
life. 



f. The Nazis took measures to 
all aspects of peoples lives 
political, econc.riic, and soc 



1) TI"!^ :::^cpio 



d basic 1 



a] Decrees made it possib 
?3rrest people for pol 
sons and even for reas 
stated in laws; the se 
lice could even impris 
kill peop 1 e who had 
'•not guilty" by the co 
Millions of persons we 
prisoned and ki lied. 
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may be looked at as a con- 
In basic underlying values* 

$ PROCEDURAL SAFEGUARDS FOR 
ACCUSED. 

REASONED LOYALTY TO THE 
AND DESIRES TO MAKE IT AN 
BETTER PLACE IN WHICH TO 



Itarianisms extend the scope 
lltics far beyond the usual 
iclude almost all aspects of 
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f. The Nazis took measures to affect 
all aspects of peoples lives: 
political, econcnic, and social. 



1) Th? ::-cp]o 



d bas ic 1 ibert }es. 



a) Decrees made it possible to 
?)rrest people for political rea 
sons and even for reasons not 
stated in laws; the secret po- 
lice could ev3n imprison or 
kill people who had been found 
•*not guilty" by the courts. 
Millions of persons werjB im- 
prisoned and killed. 
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16. Have pupMs read selections frcn V.'aln's F.f?rhing for 
the Stars . Then discuss: What does this acoount'ta! t 
us about 1 i f e unoor the Nazis? (fle $!•*•■=? to discuss 
political, eccnowic, <jiid social aSp«;cts of fife as il- 
lustrated in these selections.) 



17. Have pupils rcod tho selection on "Law and Courts in 
Nazi Germany" and the section on Courts in tie beicc- 
tlon on "The Nazi Pol.'cical SystCM." Discuss the iro 
plications cf ecch mei.Hure or decree for intflividuol 
rights and justice. Wow do^ these mefisures reflect 
Ideas which Hitler expressed In his writings and ' 
speeches? 



v.'-!:-; r.«-.crh:nn ^-.-^ 

mo. ? 73- 280 

504-308, 316-321, 375 



pcan Mjstory" 



I n 



18. Have pupils read the selection from Ascol i and Feiler Ascol i and Feiler, 

on the use of spies ;n N'a^:i Germany. Discuss: What Fasc-ism for Whom?, 

effect would such a system have upon personal rela- p^TuS 

tionships? 
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s read selections from Wain's F.j^?rh_| for 

Then discuss: Whot does this account' taM 
ife unoor the Nazis? (Be sm*--^ to discuss 
eccnonifc, cind social aspects of fife as ii- 
in these selections*) 



s reod tho selection on **Law and Courts in 
ny^* and the section on Courts ip tie be'icc- 
he Nazi PoKcical Systcr^" Discuss the in) 
of ecch me;i.iure or decree for individual 



justice. How do^ 
h Hitler expressed 



these measures reflect 
in his writings and 



' 3 r h ! n 



Srars . "pp. 3:>-'^7> ^5^^6/ 
8i-^, 9O-30i, jOS'lO/, 

50H-308, 316-321, 375-379. 



pcan History'* 



E-jro- 



s read the selection from Ascol i and Feiler 
of spies !n Na^ii Germany. Discuss: What 
Id such a system have upon personal rela- 
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Ascol i and Fei ler , 
F^scs 5m for Whom? , 
p. 3u2. 
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G. The contrast between democratic and 
non-democr^t ic political systems may 
be looked at as a conflict in basic 
underlying values. 

fe. Freedomis relationship to democracy 
is a close and obvious one; the or- 
ganizations of majorft^s. the com- 
petition in goals t and the ab i 1 i ty 
to oppose which democracy presup- 
poses all dependcna high degree of 
personal freedom. 

A, VALUES PROCEDURAL SAFEGUARDS FOR 
THE ACCUSED/ 

A, SUPPORTS FREEDOM qf THOUGHT AND 
EXPRESSION. 



G. The contrast between democratic 
and non-democrat Ic political sys- 
tems may be looked at as a con- 
flict In basic underlying values. 

G. Freedomis relationship to democra- 
cy is a close and obvious one; the 
organization of majorities, the 
competition in goals., and the abil- 
ity to oppose which democracy pre- 
supposeSi all depend on a high de- 
cree of pe'-sonal freedom. 



b) Citizens lacked procedi 
safeguards duning arres 
vestigations ana trial 



c) The government used te 
an instrument to contr 
citizens and maintain 
power. 
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ontrast between democratic and 
Hemocr^tic political systems may 
boked at as a conflict in basic 

lying values. 



Idomis relationship to democracy 
close and obvious one; the or- 
Izations of majorities, the com- 
jtfon in goals, and the ability 
jppose which democracy presup- 

all dependona high degree of 
lonal freedom, 

Ies procedural safeguards for 

ACCUSED. 

ORIS FREEDOM OF THOUGHT AND 
ESSION. 



[contrast between democratic 
non-democratic political sys- 
may be looked at as a con- 
:t in basic underlying values. 

Venn's relationship to democra- 
s a close and obvious one; the 

mization of majorltieSi the 

petition in goals, and the abih 
to oppose which democracy pre- 

)oseS9 all depend on a high de- 
of personal freedom. 



b) Citizens lacked procedural 
safeguards duning arrests, in- 
vestigations and trials. 



c) The government used terror as 
an instrument to control 
citizens and maintain their 
powe r . 
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ls. Review what pupils learned from earlier selections 
(from Wain and selections on concentration camps) 
about the procedures used In arresting and dec idling 
the fate of people whom the Nazis considered oppon- 
ents. Ask: How do these procedures compare with 
those followed in this country when someone is arres- 
ted and tried for a possible crime? Why are procedgr- 
al rights important for a democracy? 



20. A pupil might give a report on the way in which the Allen, The Nazi Set 2 

Nazis used a system of terror within one town during of Power , ch, }T7' 

the early months of Nazi control in order to frighten 
people into accepting Nazi rules 6nd control. 




t pupils learned from earlier selections 

and selections on concentration camps) 
procedures used In arresting and decid»lng 
f people whom the Nazis considered oppon- 
! How do these procedures compare with 
owed in this country when someone is arres- 
ied for a possible crime? Why are procedyr- 
important for a democracy? 



ght give a report on the way in which thr Allen, The Nazi Seizure 

a system of terror within one town duri g of Power , ch, TT'^ 

nonths of Nazi control in order to frighten 
3 accepting Nazi rules and control. 
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Racial beliefs invoKe strongly- 
held attitudes which affect be- 
havior both at the conscious and 
unconsc lous level • 

People try to work out rat fonaliza- 
tions for behavior which arc incon*" 
sistent with their basic values; 
racism is a relatively recent de- 
velopment which has served as a 
rationalizat ton for discrimination 
against other races. 

Discrimination against a minority 
group tends to isolate members of 
the group and promotes retention 
of their cultural values and norms. 

Conflict serves to establish and 
maintain the identity and boundary 
lines of societies and groups. 
(In one-party countries it is ne- 
cessary to Identify the party with 
the country or invent an ''enemy" 
to hold the party together.) 



a) The government took incr 
ingiy extreme measures t 
prive Jews of their 1 ibe 
and 1 ives; Hitler used t 
Jews as scapeqoats for a 
the problems facing Germ 

1) The Nazi's preached r 
believed that the Getj 
were a superior race, 
Jews were inferior, a 
mixture of blood woul 
deterioration of the 
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a) The government took increas- 
ingly extreme measures to de- 
prive Jews of their liberties 
and lives; Hitler used the 
Jews as scapegoats for ^^11 of 
the problems facing Germany. 

1) The Nazi's preached racism. The 
believed that the German people 
were a superior race, that the 
Jews were inferior, and that a 
mixture of blood would lead to 
deterioration of the German rac 
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21. Now have pupils read quotations from Hitler explaining 
the importance of the use of terror* Ask: To what 
extent does his explanation rqree with the interpre- 
tation by Allen of the purpose of the use of terror 
in the early months of the Nazi regime. 



"Selected Readings 
European History." 



22 « Have pupils read excerpts from Hitler and other Nazi 
leaders about race and the Jews. Then have pupils 
analyze these ideas^ Do they help explain the concen- 
tration camps and mass kilfinqs? How might such ideas 
help Hitler maintain power? (Discuss the idea of 
goating. ) 



scape- 



"Selected Readings 
European History." 
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es his explanation rqree with the interpre- 
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'*Selected Readings in 
European History. 



"Selected Readings in 
European History. " 




S. Identifies basic assumptions . 

G. Total i tar tan ism finds it impossible 
to coerce a large population con- 
stantly; instead it coerces indi- 
rectly by controlling wills, fears, 
etc. through the use of symbols 
and mass media. 

G. Agencies of political spcfal izat Ion 
include those within the political 
system as well as those without; 
in factt totalitarian political 
systems are marl<ed by governmental 
dominance of this procesi* 



2) The government did not f| 
pletely or even mainly u 
to maintain control; the 
ucaf'ion, propaganda^ and 
of the press » radio^ mov 
to build and maintain su 

a) The government used s 
youth groups to build 
among the young peopl 
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:t, totalitarian political 

are marked by governmental 
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2) The government did not rely com- 
pletely or even mainly upon terror 
to maintain control; they used ed- 
ucation, propaganda, and control 
of the press, radio, movies, etc. 
to build and meintain support. 

a) The government used schools and 
youth groups to build support 
among the young people. 
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23. Give pupils a summary sheet of the laws which were grad- 
ually Introduced to take away the rights of the Jews .n 
Germany and In later conquered art^as. Discuss each law 
and its probable effects. 



''Selected Reading 
European History, 



2k. Show the f ilm The Last Rabbi to illustrate th3 way in 
which the Nazis treated the Polish Jews in the Warsaw 
Ghetto, 



Nat lonayScademy ^ 



Syna:j:.jje of A?v3r 
3^ min. 



25, Soffua pupils may wish to read The Diary of a Young GirK 



Frank, The Diary 
Girl, 



26« Have pupils read excerpts from Nazi primers and text- 
books. Discuss: What do these examples of pupil ma- 
terials illustrate about the goals of Nazi education? 
How do they illustrate the ideals preached by Hitler 
and other Nazi leaders? 



•*Selecrf?d Reading 
Europ^eH History. 



27. Have each pupil read one of several accounts of educa* 
tion under the Nazis. Afterwards discuss the purposes 
of Nazi education and compare it with education in a 
democracy. 



Connecticut League 
Voters, Freedom or 
pp, 1':-1F: 
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"Selected Readings in 
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pi I read one of several accounts of educa- 
he Nazis, Afterwards discuss the purposes 
at ion and compare it with education in a 



Connecticut League for Women 
Voters, Freedcm or F ascism , 
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The unity and homogeneity of, life 
which total itarianTsm demands is 
contrary to the pluralism of li- 
beral democracy. (Totalitarian- 
ism cannot tolerate the existence 
of groups or institutions which 
may be the source of loyalties 
which compete with or diminish 
those to the state/) 



b) The Nazis tried to conti 
tMe leisure-time activi 
or eduits as as of I 

they used these activ 



build 



•p^rt for t:.c ri 



Oligarchies maintain themselves 
within the forms of democracy by 
control of resources, information, 
attention and experience^ 

Control of political communica- 
tion is effective control of po- 
litical behavior. 



c) The Nazis inr.tituted cei 
ship of the arts and p 



Individuals l<now the political 
system as a set of images and 
pictures created for them by 
communicators; they react to these 
images rather than to the real 
world and real people. 
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b) The Nazis tried to control 

t^e le isure- t ime activities 
v>r adults as wall as of youth; 
they used these activit'vS to 
build r,vpp?>rt for t!.c regirre. 
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28. Have pupils read brief accounts of Hitler youth groups. 
Or have a pupil give a report on such groups* Discuss: 
Why do you think that some authors feel that the youth 
groups were more important than the school r.casures in 
building support for the regime? 



29. Have pupils read selections on the ways in which the 
Nazi Party developed organizations and programs to 
monopolize the recreational time of adults. Discuss: 
Why did the Nazis wish to set up many new types of 
recreational programs for adults? 



Allen, Nazi Seizure 
Power, pp. Zi*g-Z50. 



"Selected Readings 
European History," 



*'^o!fjrted Readings 
c ': cpcun story, " 
Raab, Anatomy of Na 



pp, 



30. Have pupils examine a list of the divisions of Goebells 
Propaganda Ministry, AsIc: What does this list suggest 
about ways in which the HazVs tried to build support and 
nlalntaln control ? 



"Selecte.: Reading- 
European History,'* 



Now have pupils read an account of how the National 
Chamber of Culture and its subdivisions worl<ed, Asl<: 
Why do you think the Nazis bothered with such measures 
when they could and did use terror to oppress opposl- 
t Ion? 
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read brief accounts of Hitle" youth groups, 
upil give a report on such groups. Discuss; 
think that some authors feel that the youth 

more important than the school creasures in 
pport for the regime? 



read selections on the ways in which the 
developed organizations and programs to 
the recreational time of adu1ts« Discuss; 

Nazis wish to set up many new types of 
1 programs for adults? 



examine a list of the divisions of Goebells' 
Ministry^ Ask: What does this list suggest 
In which the Nazi's tried to build support and 
)ntrol ? 

jpils read an account of how the National 
Culture and Its subdivisions worked. Ask: 
think the Nazis bothered with such measures 
ould and did use terror to oppress opposl- 



Allen, Nazi Seizure of 
Power, pp. Z^9-Z50. 



^'Selected Readings in 
European History." 



"•"o!fjrted Readings in 
L cpLuP history, ** 
Raab, A iiotomy of Naiu isrn, 
pp. li*.15. 



"'Selectee Readlpr;- :n 
European History," 
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G. Totalitarianisms may seek to alter 
the.*c6nte«t 6f««h6 arts to use them 
par the. propogandist Ic and symbolic 
purposes of the total itar ran pollt*: 
Icai system. 



6. Control of polttlcal communication 
Is effective control of political 
behav ior« 



G. Mend>ers of a group Influence the 
behavior of other members by set- 
ting up and enforcing norms for 
proper behavior; they even Influ- 
ence the perceptions of other mem- 
bers. 



d« The Nazis used many Psycholo 
vicer :h ar? -r^r* :t ! : , 
pressures to aftect peupic 6 
tions and attitudes. 



J 



iitarianisms may seek to alter 
content 6F«»*h6 arts to use them 
the. propogandJ>Stlc and symbolic 
pses of the totalitarian poUtr 
, system. 



rol of political communication 
ffectlve control of political 
vior. 



ers of a group influence the 
IV I or of other members by set- 
I up and enforcing norms for 
>er behavior; they even Influ- 
! the perceptions of other mem- 



d. The Nazis used many psycho logical de- 
vicer :h ar? -a?.-- .:t<. u.' ^roup 
pressures to aftect peopici percep- 
tions and attitudes. 
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31. Quote Raab about the suppression of opposition newspapers Raab, Anatomy of Naz 
during the first year of Hitler's control. Also read pp. \S'^TFl 

aloud GoebbelS' remarks about freedom of the press. Ask: 
Why would control of the press help the government main- 
tain control ? 



32. Have several pupils read and report on examples pre- 
sented by Schirer to illustrate the censorship of the 
news and arts and attempts to keep people from listening 
to the foreign radio stations. 



33* Conduct one of a number of experiments which have been 
used to Illustrate the extent of influence of members of 
a small group upon a person's perception, (e.g. Send a 
student on an errand and then set up the experiment with 
the rest of the class. Place three lines of different 
lengths upon the chalkboard and when the pupil returns 
ask him If there is any difference in the lines and if so 
what difference. Then have the other students all insist 
that the lines are the same length. Take a vote among 
Ihe class members on this question, letting the pupil sent 
out of the room vote last. He 5s likely to change his 
mind if you have selected a fnlrly suggestible «;tudent 
for the ey-'^f^r Iment , ) 

Discuss: V/hot implications do you see in this experiment 
for ways of molding public support for a regliire? How 
would this power of suggestion affect people at mass meet- 
ings? How would it affect people whose associates all 
read or hear the same propaganda from the government min- 



Schirer, Berl 
262-63, 2Wr 



in Diarv 
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Raab, Anatomy o f Naz ism, 
pp. 15-lfc. 



Schirer, Berl in D iary , pp, 
262-63, 2«B, 289. 
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G. The behavior of people in crowds 
differs from their behavior in 
institutions* 



G* Host political communication de- 
pends on the use of symbolls« neg- 
ative and positive sterotypeSf and 
other communication shortcuts; ef- 
fective communication depends on 
the effective manipulation of those 
symbol ic tools. 

Gr Members of a group influence the 
behavior of other members by set. 
tJng up and enforcing norms for 
behavior; they even influence the 
perceptions of other members • 



e* The Nazis set up an elabora 
of propaganda and thought c( 
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G. Most political commun I cat Ion de- 
pends on the use of symbols, neg- 
ative and positive stereotypes, 
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fstry? How would this power of suggestion be used to 
build support for the Nazi regime" within social organ- 
izations such as unions, businessmen's organizations, 
and recreational organizations? 



3^. Read aloud quotations from Rose's description of the Re- Rose, Soc lo l ogy , pp 
vival Meeting as an example of the **Expressive Crowd." 350. 
(Select and mark ahead of time those passages which re- 
late primarily to the use of certain physical stimuli 
which arouse people and which were also used by Hitler to 
arouse crowds.) Have pupils make a list of types oP tech- 
niques whtch someone might use if he wished to crouse a 
crowd to frenzy, 

35. Now show the film on The^Rise o f Hi tier and afterwards Film: The Rise of 
discuss the techniques Hitfer useTlio gain and maintain ler , Met raw-Hi i I, 
control. Also ask: Which of the techniques which you 
identified earlier as techniques which can be used to 
arouse crowds to a frenzy seem to have been used by 
Hitler in mass meetings? 



36. Have pupils read quotations from Hitler about the use of 
mass meetings and the time when mass meetings should be 
held. 



'^Selected Readings 
History/' 



37. 




Have pup Ms read quotations from Hitler about the use of 
propaganda. Have pupils try to think of illustrations 
of the use of each technique he suggested in Me in Kampf. 



"Selected Readings 
History.'* 
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and other communication shortcuts; 
effective communication depends on 
the effective menipulation of those 
symbol ic tools. 



G« Control of political communication 
is effective control of political 
behavior, 

G. Individuals know the political sys- 
tem as a set of images and pictures 
created for them by corrimun ice tors ; 
they react to these images rather 
than to the real world and real 
people. 



Most political communication de- 
pends on the use of symbols, neg- 
ative and positive stereotypes » 
and other communication shortcuts; 
effective communication depends 
on the effective manipulation of 
those symbolic tools« 



G. The unity and homoqenity of life 
which total i tar lanTsm demands is 
contrary to the pluralism of lib* 
eral democracy, (Totalitarianism 
cannot tolerate the existence of « 
groups or Institutions which may 
be the source of loyalties which 
compete with or diminish those to 
the state. ) 



f. The Nazis tried to regulate o 
fere with all social institut 
social groups which might opp 
develop loyalties other than 
state. 
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ss. Have pupils read examples of German headlines at times ''Selected Readings 
of German aggression. Ask: Why do you think the Ger- History, 
man newspapers tried to give this impression? What do . 
the/ i Uustrate about German propaganda techniques? 



39, Perhaps show the film Minister of Hate , Then analyze 
the techniques of thought control which Goebbels used. 



Film: Minister of 
McG raw Hill, 27 mi 



^0, Have pupils read several quotations from Ley about the 
way in which the Nazi Party tried to control all activ- 
ities of the individual, Ai;k: Since these Ideas repre- 
sented the philoscphy of the Nazi regime, what would you 
expect it to do about social institutions and organiza- 
tions such as the church, the family, and old clubs and 
other iiocial organisations? 



'^Selected Readings 
History/' 
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Totalitarianisms extend the scope 
of politics far beyond the usual 
to Include almost all aspects of 
life. 

Ideologies are Important for the 
structure they give to the polit- 
ical, economic, and social sys- 
tems, the answers they give to 
ambiguous situations, arid the cues 
for responses they suggest. 



1) The Nazis took control ov 
banded old social organiz 
clubs. 



2) The Nazis interfered wit 
ian Churches and tried t 
a new state religion. 



3) The Nazis took measures 
family life and to Incre 
u1dtion« 
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^♦1. A good student might give a brief report on how the Nazi 
leaders In one town took over and Nazi fled or got rid of 
almost all of the economic end social organizations in 
the town. Discuss: Why might the Nazis wish to get rid 
of social organizations which they did not take over? 
V/hy might they want to take control over a singing socle 
ty? 



'42. Have pupils read quotations from various Nazi leaders a- 
bout Christianity. Discuss: How would you expect the 
Nazis to treat the Protestant and Catholic Churches? 

Have a pupil read a brief statement about the Nazi treat 
ment of Christian Churcfies. The class can check Its pre 
dictions against his report. 



'43. Ask: What do you remerriber from your readii/js from Wain's 
Reac hin g For the Stars about how the Nazis affected Fam* 
TTy ITTe? F rom what you already know about Nazi rule, 
what other measures do you think the Nazis might have 
taken in reference to families? 

o 
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Allen, The Nazi Sel 
Power, pp. ZljT'ZTBT 



"Selected Readings 
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S. Sets up hypotheses > 



Industrial conflict does not occur 
In all societies; it does not oc- 
cur In a dictatorship which uses 
force to suppress internal con- 
flict. 

The unit and hcn^^^nity of life 
which totaW tariofjt; l.f? ciW:3Mds is 
contrary to the pluralism of lib- 
eral democracy. (TotsM tar tanlsm 
cannot tolerate the exisienceof 
groups or Institutions which may 
be the source of loyalties which 
compete with or dlnunish those 
to the ftate. ) 



G. The fundamental difference between 
economic systems Is in how and by 
v/hom the bh:;ic econorric liecisions 
over allocation of resources are 

,made rather than in who owns the 

i resources. 




g. The government controlled < 
life; the economy has been 
"stdce cap i tal ism." 

I) The government took ove 
of labor unions and use< 
build support for the r< 
the same time it- ended 
to baraain collectively 
sumed the power to re^u 
aspects of labor condit 



2) The government did not t 
ownership of land and ii 
but it assumed control 

a) The government devel 
regulations for farmi 
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Have pupils read a selection on Family Life Under the Connecticut Lccu:^ 

Nazis. Discuss: To what extent were you correct in Voters, Freedof ?^ o' 

your predictions about V.rzi ii.3£3sures? Did the Nazis pp. 11- 12, 

take any other »r20sures w.ich you did not predict? If 
so, what? Why do you think they did so? 



6 i ve pup i Is 
1938. Ask: 
of governme; 



a list of government economic agencies in 

Whr:t doo3*t:h;.^ list suggest sSo'jt the ro;e 
tt in I he ; ::jr-:. i;c system? 
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net what share of the goods and 



*'Se 1 ee ted Read i ny^ 
European H i story, ' 

Raab, Anatomy^ of ^ 
pp, 1 i' \ "^^Seloct 
Inys in European 



'46. Have pupils read a selection on agriculture under the 
Nazis, Or have a pupil rf'.prrt on this topic. Discuss 
How were the following crrMlons resolved: (1) What 
and how much of different farm products should be pro- 
duced? (2) How should they be produced? 



'^Selected Reading* 
European History,' 
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the following C:Mc:>tions resolved: (1) What 
much of different farm products should be pro- 
(2) How should they be produced? 
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b) The government protected large car- 
tels and developed new and bigger 
ones; however, it set up controls 
over these cartels. 

1) The government could allocate 
materials and labor and could 
regulate other aspects of indus- 
try. 



2) In practice, the government fre- 
quently permitted the largest 
businessmen a great deal of free- 
dom both to run their own business 
enterprises and to enforce their 
economic decisions upon. smaller 
enterprises within the same in- 
dustry. Moreover, the largest bus- 
inessmen made up something of an 
interest group which the govern- 
ment did not wish to antagonize 
too greatly. However, the govern- 
ment did tale drastic action agains 
some businessmen whom the Na?ls di 
not feel were cooperative enough 
with the government. 



3) The government could insist that 
existing enterprises conduct re- 
search and engage In the produc- 
tion of new types of materials; it 
tried to bring about the develop- 
ment of substitutes for some of 
the materials which Germany lacked 
such as rubber and oil. 
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^7. Have pupils read a selection on how industry was con- "Selected Readings 

trolled, or have several pupils present a report on European History, 

this topic, T'^:--> have ::l:3 c!-:ss anr^lyze the way In 
which the sar.ic Ujiic ecoi.cnlc questions raised in ac- 
tivity ^6 were resolved Insofar as industry was con- 
cerned. Compare the v^y which these questions were 
resolved in Nazi GDr-^p v.. , . ;h the way rn which they 
are resolved In our owsi country. 



'i8. Have a pupil report very briefly on how the Nazi govern- '^Selected Reading 
ment used private busin ^:: firms to develop synthetic European History, 

materials. Ask: Is this an example of free enterprise? 
Why or why not? Why do you think Hitler wanted such ma- 
terials developed^ 
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have several pupils present a report on European History/' 

T'^:**^ havo ih3 c]^:ss anr^lyze the way in 
Gar.jc b^'iic ecor.criic questions raised in ac- 
vere resolved Insofar as industry was con- 
ompare the v-^/ in which these questions were 
n Nazi G-r^ov-y v the way in which they 
ed in our own country. 



1 report very briefly on how the Nazi govern- ''Selected Readings 
private busin:=>:: firms to develop synthetic European History," 

Ask: Is this an example of free enterprise? 
not? Why do /ou think Hitler wanted such ma- 
iveloped? 
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Government spending on goods and 
services and for transfer payments 
(pensions, social security, wel- 
fare) may make up for a lack of 
demand by the private sector and 
bring a rise in business activity* 



G. Levels of living are affected by 
tlie amount of goods and services 
money incomes can buy, not just 
by changes in money incomes which 
may be offset by changes In 
prices* 



G« Every economic system faces scar- 
city or a lack of enough produc«* 
tive resources to satisfy all hu- 
man wants* (If resources are used 
to satisfy one want, they cannot 
be used to satisfy another* Only 
when resources are unemployed, will 
m^>re expenditures on one thing, 
lead to the production of more of 
something else. ) 
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h) The government began 
public works project 
large road projects; 
ects I combined with 
and some other kinds 
St Imulatlon I helped 
the end of unemploym 
many. 



5) Although unemploymen 
end and people were 
conomlcally in seme 
levels did not rise 
the employed or for 
men. The German pec 
badly from shortages 
goods during World ^ 
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by th9 private sector and 

a rise in business activity* 



of living are affected by 
mount of goods and services 
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anges in money incomes which 
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economic system faces scar- 
or a lack of enough produc* 
resources to satisfy all hu» 
/ants« (If resources are used 
sitisfy one want, they cannot 
ed to satisfy another. Only 
resources are unemployed, will 
expenditures on one thing, 
to the production of more of 
hing else. ) 



The government began a series of 
public works projects including 
large road projects; these proj- 
ects, combined with rearmament 
and some other kinds of business 
stimulation, helped bring about 
the end of unemployment m Ger- 
many. 



5) 



Although unemployment came to an 
end and people were better off e 
conomically In some 
levels did not rise 
the employed or for 
men. The German people 
badly from shortages of 



ways, living 
greatly for 
small business* 
suffered 
cons umer 



goods during World War 11 
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kS. Have a pupil nake a chart to show the number of small Raab, Ajiatcmj/ < I 

businessmen in certain occupations who went out of busi- p. 13. 
ness under the Nazi regipc. 



50. Have <a pupil prepare a chart or bu'Hetin board dispSay Alh?n, The 

to show how the Nazis moved to end the unemployfncrnt prob- Povyor^ Vh/ 15; 
lem. 



5K Have each pupil read one of the descriptions of what hop- ''Selected Reading 
pened to living levels and employment under the Nazis, History." 
Then compare the descriptions. Do they agree or disagree? Raab, An atomy o f 



!>2. Have a pupil give a renort on v/hat happened to consumer Russell, Berlin F 
fjoods during the Second World War. pp. kQ-^kO,' TJ^-T^ 
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)pil make a chart- to show the number of small Raab, A/iaJcnr^ ■ /isn, 

len in certain occupations who went out of busi- p. 13. 
?r the Nazi regime 

jpM prepare a chart or bulletin board display A lion, The Mi/, i So I /u re of 

low the Nazis moved to end the unemp loymenl pfub- Po'vor,^ 'rh. !5; . ' 



h pupil read one of the descriptions of whrit hc\p- "Selected Readings in European 

living levels and employment under the Nu-^is. History/* 
ipare the descriptions. Do they agree or disagree? Raab, A n a t om y , o P N az i s m , p. 1*4, 



upil give a report on v/}>r3t happened to consumer Russell, Berlin girb assy , 
ring the Second World War. pp. iiS-ifU," TJ5- TOV 



The International system may be 
looked at as a series of power 
relet ionships« 

There are many sources or bases 
of national power in dealing with 
other nations* 

1) Military capacity is an impor«- 
tant factor in the development 
of national power but not the 
only one or even the dominant 
one« 

2) Differences in population, re- 
sources » and industrial capacity 
TjB . reflected in differences 
in national power; that is to 
say, they are important bases 

or components of national pow- 
er* 



SCEPTiCISM OF SiNGLE-FACTOR CAUSA* 
TiON IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES^ 

Every economic system faces scar«- 
city or a 1acl< of enough produc- 
tive resources to satisfy all hu- 
man wants « 



Generalizes from data^ 



Hitler believed In the use of force 
In International affairs. He beof>r 
to prepare for war when he nar^- .0 
power; some of his econcr..;c measures 
were such that his .egleme could not 
survive urless he went to war for the 
purpose of seizing resources and in- 
dustrial control over conquered coun- 
tries. 



53» Have pupils read quotations from Hitler on the use of "S.'=^1ected Reco'- ^js 

force in international affairs^ the need for living European HistoryT'* 

space for Germziny, and other econcmic qo-jIs of conquest. 
Discuss: What measures do you think Hitler vould ! :.s 
taken as a result of his beliefs? (Tell the class that 
they will study such measures in rr^.re detail let'^r b it 
that Hitler seized both Sude ten : L : and A^L^tri^ ;:m\ 3 
World War 1 1 began J 



5'+. Have 0 good student give a report on Hitler's idoas a- Waite, Hitler nnd H<^zi 

bout conquest to obtain ecnomic resources and Sauer's Gc)rn)^:\\y^i^^\:^y^is^i'':r^[ 

theory about how his economic moves made war Inevitable * ^ ' 
if Hitler wished to stay in power^ 



55. Hold a culminating discussion on the N<)zi Ideology, 
Have pupils sum.narize the main points in the ideology 
and then discuss: To v;hat extent did Lhe Nazis seem 
to be moving with trends in Western European history? 
To what extent did they seem to aoree or try to negate 
b.3sic values which had developed in much of Western 
Europe? 
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SCEPTICISM OF SINGLE-FACTOR CAUSA- 
TION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. 



Generalizes from data 
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C ISM OF SINGLE-FACTOR CAUSA- 
N THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. 

)1 izes from data. 



Italy and Spain also turned to Fascist 
dictatorships as a reaction, to the 
probl^nr^'^ which arose between the two 



wor I J v;irs. 



3. Britain and France also faced a serious 
depression in the 1930's but did not re- 
ject their democratic forms of govern- 
ment. 
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56. Have a pupil give a report c^.. 'Miir.^o) Jnl ; Why Was He lUipj^^. ' • 

Able to Gain Control?'* Have pupils compare the rea- 
sons for the rise of Mussel in? and Hitler. 



57. Perhaps have another pupil give a report on the reasons 
for the rise of Franco in Spain. Again have the class 
compare reasons for the development of fcscism in dif- 
ferent countries. 



58. Hav^ a group of pupils present a symposium on the seri- 
ous Economic problems which faced Britain and France and 
the piolitical effects of these problems. Then discj.-^; 
Why dfO you tl^ink Britain and France did not turn to fas- 
cism wfhen faced with serious economic problems while the 
Germartns, Italians, and Spanish did set up fascist dictator 
ships?* (If necessary, review what pupils have learned 
car?le|ir about the relative Importance of different values 
In the tdifferont countries, tUe long ptiriod in which the 
British accepted the idea of peaceful settleo^ent of 

conflict through democratic processes, etc. Also relate 
to the ido^s multiple causation. V/hlch contributing 
factors ex* '5 ted In the three countries which turned to 
fascism wh.lch did not exist in Britain and Frcnce?) 



Stavr innos , eJ, , F 
in V'orlri Histerv/," 
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give a report c^-n.. "Mur.^ o'J i n I : Why Was He Fi'*-:'-, l!'^!.^'' ' 

Control?'* Have pupils compare the rea- 
rise of Mussolini and Hitler, 



another pupil give a report on the reasons 
of Franco in Spain, Again have the class 

ons for the development of fciscism in dif- 

r ies. 



of pupils present a symposium on the sori- Stavrianos, ed,, Reodjng'^ 
problems which faced Britain and Frari<..e ?r.d in World Hi s tgrv , pp. 

I effects of these problems. Then discj;-:-; iw\.-iij!." 

hink Britain and France did not turn to f as - 

ced with serious economic problems while tlie 

llans,and Spanish did set up fascist dictator- 
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of multiple causation^ V/hich contributing 

ted in the three countries v/hich turned to 

h did not exist in Britain and frcnce ?) 
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S. Tests hypotheses against 'Jcita , H. World VVsr ii had mu!ti;- V;i c;:us-e-> 

legacy of destruction even greate 
G, War seems to be the result of mul- of Worlo •'-'•r I. 

tiple* Interrelated causes. 

A. IS SCEPTICAL OF SINGLE-FACTOR THEOR- 
IES OF CAUSATION, 

G. The international system may be 
looked at as a series of power re- 
lationships. 

G. Foreign policy considerations are 
affected bv ideology, considerations 
of national self-interest, percep- 
tions of power relationships, expec- 
tations about how other nations will 
act, and domestic problems at home. 

G. Nationalism usually means that the 
people of a nation are prepared to 
divert resources and effort Into 
channels in which they will malce a 
maximum contribution to national 
power. 

G. The world is a community of inter- 
dependent countries. 

A. SEARCHES FOR EVIDENCE TO DISPROVE 
HYPOTHESES, NOT JUST TO PROVE THEM. 



G. War has serious physical and psycho- 
logical effects upon people in the 
war- torn areas. 
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theses aqa;n5t ■Jc.ta , H. World War li had muit;;-.!.- cou^eo t-.-d left a 

legacy of destruction even greater than that 
to be the result of mul- of World ''-,r I, 

errelated causes. 
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It Have pupils read text accounts of the causes of World World history text 

War il and the way in which the United States became in- 
volved In the war. (They should read to ^test hypotheses 
about the cause of war which they developed earlier,) 
Afterwards, discuss: How did the causes compare with 
those for World Wa- I? 

To what extent do you think it is safe to generalize 
about the causes of war? 



2. Perhaps have several pupils read novels about the war in See bibliography, 
Europe. Others might read accounts of refugees or of im- 
mediate post-war life in Europe. Have these pupils pre- 
sent a discussion of the physical and psychological effects 
of World War II as revealed by these novels and accounts. 
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G, At any specific time, the total 
economic output is affected by 
the quantity and quality of pro- 
ductive resources (land or na- 
tural resources, labor, and cap- 
ital goods), by the level of 
technology, and by the effecien- 
cy of the organizational struc- 
ture. 



S. Renerali zes from data. I. Taken as a whole, the history of V 

Europe illustrates both the factor 
G, Although culture. Is always chang- are conducive to change and those 

Ing, certain parts or elements may made change difficult, 

persist over long periods of time. 

A, IS PATIENT WITH ATTEMPTED REFORMS; 
LOOKS AT CURRENT SITUATIONS FROM 
THE PERSPECTIVE OF THE TIME NEEDED 
FOR CHANGES IN THE PAST, 

A, BELIEVES IN THE POSSIBILITIES OF 
IMPROVING SOCIAL CONDITIONS, 

A, VALUES INSTITUTIONS AS A MEANS OF 
PROMOTING HUMAN WELFARE, NOT BE- 
CAUSE OF tradition; is willing to 

CHANGE INSTITUTIONS AS TIMES CREATE 
NEW PROBLEMS, 

A. VALUES CHANGE AS A MEANS OF ACHIEV- 
ING GOALS BUT DOES NOT EQUATE CHANGE 
WITH PROGRESS. 
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3« Have a group of students present an illustrated report on 
the war devastation which faced Western Europe following 
the war. Or perhaps show a film dealing with the der>truc 
tlon caused by World Wor It in Europe. 



Also, give pupils a brief summary of the peace term for 
Germany and the way In which Germany was to be occupied 
following the war. Discuss: What problems faced Ihe dif 
ferent European countries when the war tended? 



Have pupils examine the timelines developed for V^eslrern 
European history. Discuss the length of Lime it took 
to bring about major changes in basic institutions and 
even in minor reforms. Why does it seem to take so- 
long, even in periods which seem to be undergoing rother 
rapid change? 

Have the students think back ovcrtheir study of the 
history of Western Europe. Discuss: V/hat factors have 
contributed to change? V/hat factors havn brought about 
resistance to chociye? What eletjients of the culture 
of Western Europe in the pre-World V/ar 11 days seem to 
exhibit some continuity with the culture of the earliest 
periods you have studied? Have the changes in culture 
always meant progress? Why or why not? Can you iden- 
tify any social, political or economic institutions 
which would have been equally effective in meeting peo- 
ple's needs In all ages in Western Europe? Why or why 
not? 
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